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wind  from  the  southeast.   A  Mr.  Garrow,  a  Frenchman,  who  has 
resided  a  long  time  among  the  Ricaras  and  Mandans,  explained 
to  m  the  mode  in  which  they  make  their  large  beads,  an  art 
which  they  are  said  to  have  derived  from  some  prisoners  of  the 
Snake  Indian  nation,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  a  secret, 
even  now  confined  to  a  few  among  the  Mandans  and  Eicaras. 
The  process  is  as  follows :   Glass  of  different  colors  is  first  pound- 
ed fine  and  washed,  till  each  kind,  which  is  kept  separate,  ceases 
to  stain  the  water  thrown  over  it ;  some  well  seasoned  clay,  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  to  prevent  its  becoming  very 
hard  when  exposed  to  heat,  and  reduced  by  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  dough,  is  then  rolled  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  till 
it  becomes  of  the  thickness  wanted  for  the  hole  in  the  bead;  these 
ticks  of  clav  are  placed  upright,  each  on  a  little  pedestal  or  ball 
of  the  same  material,  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  distributed 
over  a  small  earthen  platter,  which  is  laid  on  the  fire  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  they  are  taken  off  to  cool;  with  a  little  paddle  or 
shovel  three  or  four  inches  long  and  sharpened  at  the  end  oi  the 
handle,  the  wet  pounded  glass  is  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand; 
the  beads  are  made  of  an  oblong  form,  wrapped  in  a  cylmdrical 
form  round  the  stick  of  clay,  which  is  laid  cross-wise  over  i  , 
and  -entlv  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  till  it  becomes  perfect- 
Iv  smooth.   If  it  be  desired  to  introduce  any  other  color,  the  sur- 
face of  the  bead  is  perforated  with  the  pointed  end  of  the  padd  e, 
and  the  cavity  filled  with  pounded  glass  of  that  color;  the  sticks 
with  the  string  of  beads  are  then  replaced  on  their  pedestals,  and 
the  platter  deposited  on  burning  coals  or  hot  embers;  over  the 
platter  an  earthen  pot,  containing  about  tliree  gallons,  with  a 
mouth  large  enough  to  cover  the  platter,  is  reversed,  being  com- 
plctelv  closed,  except  a  small  aperture  at  the  top,  through  which 
are  watched  the  beads;  a  quantity  of  old  dried  wood,  fonncd  m  o 
a  sort  of  dough  or  paste,  is  placed  around  tlio  pot,  so  as  almos  to 
cover  it,  and  afterwards  set  on  fire.    Tlie  manufacturer  then 
looks  through  the  small  hole  in  the  pot.  till  he  sees  the  beads  as- 
sume a  deep  red  color,  to  wliich  succeeds  a  paler  or  whitish  red,  or 
thev  become  pointed  at  the  upper  extremity;  on  which  tlie  fire  is 
reniovcd.  and  the  pot  siiflVivd  to  cool  gradually;  at  b'nglh  it  is 
removed,  the  beads  taken  out.  the  clay  in  the  h,>llow  of  Ihcm 
picked  out  with  an  awl  or  needle,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  ihe 
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beads  thus  formed  are  in  great  demand  among  the  Indians,  and 
used  as  pendants  to  their  ears  and  hair,  and  are  sometimes  worn 
'round  the  neck.''    (id  233.) 

Killing  Buffalo  On  Ice.    ''Friday,  29th.    The  weather  clear, 
and  the  wind  from  the  northwest.    The  obstruction  above  gave 
way  this  morning,  and  the  ice  came  down  in  great  quantities; 
the  river  having  fallen  eleven  inches  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.   We  have  had  few  Indians  at  the  fort  for  the 
last  three  or  four  days,  as  they  are  now  busy  in  catching  the 
floating  buffalo.    Every  spring  as  the  river  is  breaking  up,  the 
surrounding  plains  are  set  on  fire,  and  the  buffalo  tempted  to 
cross  the  river  in  search  of  the  fresh  grass  which  immediately 
succeeds  to  the  burning;  on  their  way  they  are  often  isolated 
on  a  large  cake  or  mass  of  ice,  which  floats  down  the  river.  The 
Indians  now  select  the  most  favorable  points  for  attack ;  and,  as 
the  buffalo  approaclies,  dart  with  astonishing  agility  across  the 
trembling  ice,  sometimes  pressing  lightly  a  cake  of  not  more  than 
two  feet  square ;  the  animal  is  of  course  unsteady,  and  his  foot- 
steps insecure  on  this  new  element,  so  that  he  can  make  but  little 
resistance,  and  the  hunter,  who  has  given  him  his  death  wound, 
paddles  his  icy  boat  to  the  shore,  and  secures  his  prey."    (id  239.) 

Indian  Painting,    ^'Thursday,  4th.'  The  day  is  clear  and  pleas- 
ant, though  the  wind  is  high  from  northwest.   AYe  now  packed  in 
different-boxes  a  variety  of  articles  for  the  president,  which  we 
shall  send  in  the  barge.    A  number  of  articles  of  Indian  dress, 
among  which  was  a  buffalo  robe,  representing  a  battle  fought 
about  eight  years  since  between  the  Sioux  and  Ricaras  against 
the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees,  in  which  the  combatants  are  rep- 
resented on  horseback.    It  has  of  late  years  excited  mucli  dis- 
cussion to  ascertain  the  period  when  the  art  of  painting  was  first 
discovered,  how  hopeless  all  researches  of  this  kind  are,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  foregoing  fact.   It  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  one 
of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  heart;  a  wish  to  preserve 
the  featurrs  of  a  departed  friend,  or  the  memory  of  some  glorious 
exploit;  this  inherits  equally  the  bosoms  of  all  men,  either  civil- 
ized or  savage.    Such  sketches,  rude  and  imperfect  as  th(\v  are, 
delineate  the  predominant  character  of  tlie  savage  nations.  If 
they  are  peaceable  and  inoffensive,  the  drawings  usually  consist 
of  local  scenery  and  their  favorite  diversions.  If  the  band  are  rude 
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and  ferocious,  we  observe  tomahawks,  sealping-knives,  bows,  ar- 
rows, and  all  the  engines  of  destruction.  A  Mandan  bow  and 
auiver  of  arrows;  also  some  Ricara  tobacco  seed,  and  an  ear  ot 
Mandan  corn.  To  these  are  added  a  box  of  plants,  another  of  in- 
sects, and  three  cases,  containing  a  burrowing  squirrel,  a  prame 
hen,  and  four  magpies,  all  alive."    (id  240) 

Aricaras  Arrive— Expedition  Leaves  Ft.  Mandan.  Saturday, 
6th    Another  fine  day  with  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  south.  The 
Mandans  continue  to  come  to  the  fort,  and  in  the  course  of  the  da.v 
inform  us  of  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Ricaras  on  tlie  other  side  ot 
the  river    "^Ve  send  our  interpreter  to  inquire  into  the  reason  for 
coming,  and  in  the  morning,  Sunday  7th,  he  returned  with  a 
Ricara  chief  and  three  of  his  nation.    The  chief,  whose  name  is 
Kagohweto,  or  Brave  Raven,  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tabeau, 
mentioning  the  wish  of  the  grand  chiefs  of  tlic  Ricaras  to  visit 
the  president,  and  requesting  permission  for  himself  and  four 
men  to  join  our  boat  when  it  descends,  to  which  we  consented,  as 
it  will  then  be  manned  witli  fifteen  hands,  and  be  able  to  defend 
itself  against  the  Sioux.    After  presenting  the  letter,  he  told  us 
that  he  was  sent  with  ten  warriors,  by  his  nation,  to  arrange  then- 
settling  near  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees,  whom  they  wished 
■  to  join;  that  he  considered  all  the  neighboring  nations  friendly, 
except  the  Sioux,  whose  persecutions  they  could  no  longer  with-  ■ 
stand,  and  whom  they  hoped  to  repel  by  uniting  with  the  tribes 
in  his  quarter.  He  added,  that  the  Ricaras  intended  to  follow  our 
•  advice  and  live  in  peace  with  all  nations,  and  requested  that  we 
,  would  speak  in  their  favor  to  the  Assiniboine  Indians.    This  we 
'   willingly  promised  to  do,  and  assured  them  that  their  great  father 
would  protect  them,  and  no  longer  suffer  the  Sioux  to  have  good 
guns  or  to  injure  his  dutiful  children.   We  then  gave  hmi  a  small 
medal  a  certificate  of  his  good  conduct,  and  carrot  of  tobacco, 
and  some  wampum,  with  which  he  departed  for  the  Mandan  vd- 
lage,  well  satisfied  witli  )iis  reception.   Having  made  all  our  ar- 
rangements, we  left  the  fort  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

(id  243)  ,    ,  , 

"Sunday.  April  7tli.    One  of  the  JIandans  likewise  embarked 

with  us,  in  order  to  go  to  llie  Snake  Indians,  and  obtain  a  peace 

with  tliem  for  his  countrymen."    (id  24:^) 

The  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition,  having  gone  on  over  the 
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inount<ains  and  to  the  Pacific  coast  on  theii'  memorable  trip  of  ex- 
ploration, and  having  reerossed  the  Continental  Divide  on  the  re- 
turn trip  in  ISOG,  Ave  find  the  first  journal  entry  which  m  any  way 
refers  to  the  Mandans,  under  date  of  August  8th  of  that  year  re- 
corded in  Vol.  3  of  London  Ed.  of  their  journal,  page  348,  as  tol- 

lows :  -,  T  1 

SMn  Canoes.  "Friday,  Sth.   *   *   They  passed  over  a  broken 

open  countrv.  and  having  reached  the  Yellowstone,  near  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar  thev  determined  to  descend  the  river  and  for  this 
purpose  made  two  skin  canoes,'  such  as  they  had  seen  among  the 
Mandans  and  Ricaras.   They  are  made  in  the  following  manner: 
Two  sticks  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  are  tied  together 
so  as  to  form  a  round  hoop,  which  serves  for  the  brim,  while  a 
second  hoop,  for  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  is  made  in  the  same  way, 
and  both  secured  by  sticks  of  the  same  size  from  the  sides  of  the 
hoops,  fastened  by  thongs  to  the  edges  of  the  hoops,  and  at  the 
interstice  of  the  sticks.   Over  this  frame  the  skin  is  drawn  close- 
ly and  tied  with  thongs,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  basin,  seven  feet 
and  three  inches  in  diameter,  sixteen  inches  deep,  and  with  six- 
teen ribs  or  cross-sticks,  and  capable  of  carrying  six  or  eight  men_ 
Avith  their  loads."    '  Vol.  3,  p.  348) 

Mandans  at  War  With  Aricaras  and  Assinibomes.  "Monday, 
nth  The  next  morning  Captain  Clarke  set  out  early,  and  landed 
■  on  a  sandbar  about  ten  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  break- 
fast and  drving  the  meat.   At  noon  they  proceeded  on  about  two 
miles  when  thev  observed  a  canoe  near  the  shore.   They  immedi- 
ately landed,  and  were  equally  surprised  and  pleased  at  discover- 
ing two  men  bv  the  names  of  Dickson  and  Hancock,  who  had  come 
from  the  Illinois  on  a  hunting  excursion  up  the  Yellowstone.  They 
had  left  the  Illinois  in  the  summer  of  1804  and  had  spent  the  last 
winter  with  the  Tctons,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Ceautom,  who  had 
come  there  as  a  trader,  but  whom  thc^y  had  robbed,  or  rather  they 
had  taken  all  his  merchandise  and  given  him  a  few  robes  in  ox- 
chan.ve     Thes.  m.  n  had  mot  the  boat  whi.h  we  had  dispatched 
from°Fort  :\lanaau,  on  hoard  of  which  they  were  told  there  was  a 
Kicara  chh'f  on  his  way  to  Washington,  and  also  another  party  of 
Yankton  chiefs,  a-cmpanied  by  Mr.  Durion  on  a  visit  ot  the  same 
kind     We  werr  sorrv  to  h-arn  thai  the  Mandans  and  the  Mn.ne- 
tarees  were  at  war  with  the  Iticaras.  and  liad  killed  two  of  them. 
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.The  Assiniboines,  too.  are  at  ^var  with  the  Mandans.  They  have 
in  eonsequeuce.  prohibited  the  Northwestern  Company  from  trad- 
in.-  to  the  2,Iissonri,  and  even  killed  two  of  their  traders  near  the 
Mouse  river,  and  are  now  lying  in  wait  for  Mr.  MlConzic  of  the 
Korthwestern  Company,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  among  the  ' 
.Minnetarees.  These  appearances  are  rather  unfavorable  to  toe 
project  of  carrying  some  of  the  chiefs  to  the  L'mled  States;  but 
.we  still  hope,  that  by  effecting  a  peace  between  the  JIandaus, 
Minnetarees  and  Kicaras,  the  views  of  our  government  may  be  ac- 
complished."   (id  350)  ,  . 

"Thursdav  llth."  AVe  again  set  ont  at  sunrise,  and  at  lengtu 
approached 'the  grand  village"  of  the  Minnetarees.  where  the  na- 
tives had  collected  to  view  us  as  we  passed.  AVe  fired  the  blunder- 
buss several  times  by  way  of  salute,  and  soon  after  landed  at  the 
bank  near  the  village  of  the  Mahahas,  or  Shoe  Indians  and  were 
received  bv  a  crowd  of  people,  who  came  to  welcome  our  return. 

Re-Arrival  at  Mandan  Villages.  "Among  these  were  the  prin- 
cipal  chief  of  the  Mahahas.  and  tiie  chief  of  the  Little  Mmnetaree 
village  both  of  whom  expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  us  agam, 
but  the  latter  wept  most  bitterly.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that 
his  tears  were  excited,  because  the  sight  of  us  reminded  him  of 
his  son  who  had  l>een  lately  killed  by  the  Blackfoot  Indians.  After 
remaining  there  a  few  minutes,  we  crossed  to  the  INIandan  vil- 
lage of  the  Black  Cat,  where  all  the  inhabitants  seemed  very 
much  pleased  at  seeing  us.  We  immediately  sent  Chaboneau  with 
an  invitation  for  the  ^linnetarees  to  visit  us.  and  dispatched 
Drewyer  to  the  lower  village  of  the  Mandans  to  bring  Jesscaumo 
as  an  interpreter."  ,      ^  i 

Black  Cat.  ' '  Captain  Clarke  in  the  meantime  -walked  ui>  to  the 
village  of  the  Black  Cat,  and  smoked  and  ate  with  the  chief.  This 
viUa-e  has  been  rebuilt  since  our  departure,  and  was  now  much 
smaller;  a  quarrel  having  arisen  among  tlie  Indians,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  number  of  families  had  removed  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  On  the  arrival  of  Jesscaume.  Captain  Clarke 
addressed  the  chirfs,  We  spoke  to  tln'm  now,  !„■  sai,l,  in  the  same 
language  we  had  done  before;  and  then  ivp.-al.nl  !ns  invitation  to 
accompanv  him  to  the  United  Slal.'S,  to  In-ar  in  pers,M,  the  coun- 
sels of  their  great  father,  wlm  can  at  all  times  protect  those  wlio 
open  their  ears  to  his  counsels,  and  piinisli  his  en.'mirs.  Tlu> 
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Black  Cat,  in  reply,  declared  that  he  wished  to  visit  the  United 
States,  and  see  his  great  father,  but  was  afraid  of  the  Sioux,  who 
had  killed  several  of  the  Mandans  since  our  departure,  and  who 
were  now  on  the  river  below,  and  would  intercept  him  if  he  at- 
tempted to  go.   Captain  Clarke  endeavored  to  quiet  his  apprehen- 
sions by  assuring  him  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  Sioux  to  in- 
jure one  of  our  red  children  who  should  accompany  us,  and  that 
they  should  return  loaded  with  presents,  and  protected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States.   The  council  was  then  broken  up,  after 
which  w^e  crossed  and  formed  our  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  we  should  be  sheltered  from  the  rain.    Soon  after 
the  chief  of  the  :\lahahas  informed  us  that  if  we  would  send  to  his 
village,  we  should  have  some  corn.   Three  men  were  therefore  dis- 
patched, and  soon  after  returned  loaded  with  as  much  as  they 
could  carry,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  chief  and  his  wife,  to 
whom  we  presented  a  few  needles  and  other  articles  fit  for 
women.    In  a  short  time  the  Borgne  (the  great  chief  of  all  the 
Minnetarees)  came  down,  .  attended  by  several  other  chiefs,  to 
whom  after  smoking  a  pipe,  Captain  Clarke  now  made  an  har- 
angue, renewing  his  assurances  of  friendship  and  the  invitation 
to  go  with  us  to  Washington.    He  was  answered  by  the  Borgne, 
who  began  by  declaring  that  he  much  desired  to  visit  his  great 
father,  but  that  the  Sioux  would  certainly  kill  any  of  tlie  :Maudans 
who  should  attempt  to  go  down  the  river.   They  were  bad  people 
and  would  not  listen  to  any  advice.   When  he  saw  us  last,  we  had 
told  him  that  we  had  made  peace  with  all  the  nations  below, 
yet  the  Sioux  had  since  killed  eight  of  his  tribe,  and  stolen  a  num- 
ber of  their  horses.    The  llicaras  too  had  stolen  their  horses,  and 
in  the  contest  his  people  had  killed  two  of  the  Kiearas.    Yet  in 
spite  of  these  dispositions,  he  had  always  had  his  ears  open  to  our 
counsels,  and  had  actually  made  a  peace  with  the  Cheyennes  and 
the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountains.    He  concluded  by  saying 
that  however  disposed  they  were  to  visit  the  United  States,  the 
fear  of  the  Sioux  would  prevent  them  from  going  with  us.^^  The 
counsel  was  then  finished,  and  soon  afterwards  an  invitation 
was  received  from  the  Black  Cat,  who,  on  Cai)tain  Clarke's  arrival 
at  his  village,  presented  him  with  a  dozen  bushels  of  corn,  whieh 
he  said  was  a  large  proportion  of  what  his  people  owned,  and  after 
smoking  a  pipe,  declared  that  his  people  were  too  apprehensive 
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of  the  Sioux  to  venture  with  us.      Captain  Clarke  then  spoke 
to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  village.    He  told  them  of  his 
anxiety  that  some  of  them  should  see  their  great  father,  and  hear 
his  good  words  and  receive  his  gifts,  and  requested  them  to  fix 
on  some  confidential  chief  who  might  accompany  us.    To  this 
they  made  the  same  objections  as  before,  till  at  length  a  young 
man  offered  to  go,  and  the  warriors  all  assented  to  it.    But  the 
character  of  his  man  was  known  to  be  bad,  and  one  of  the  party 
with  Captain  Clarke  informed  him  that  at  that  moment  he  had 
in  his  possession  a  knife  which  he  had  stolen.    Captain  Clarke 
therefore  told  the  chief  of  this  theft,  and  ordered  the  knife  to  be 
given  up     This  was  done  with  a  poor  apology  for  having  it  m 
his  possession,  and  Captain  Clarke  then  reproached  the  chiefs  for 
wishing  to  send  such  a  fellow  to  see  and  hear  so  distinguished  a 
person  as  their  great  father.   They  all  hung  down  their  heads  for 
some  time,  till  the  Black  Cat  apologized  by  saying  that  the  danger 
was  such  that  they  were  afraid  of  sending  any  of  their  chiefs,  as 
they  considered  his  loss  almost  inevitable.    Captain  Clarke  re- 
mained some  time  with  them,  smoking  and  relating  various  par- 
ticulars of  his  journev,  and  then  left  them  to  visit  the  second 
chief  of  the  Mandans  (or  the  Blackcrow)  who  had  expressed 
some  disposition  to  accompany  us.    lie  seemed  well  inclined  to 
the  journev.  but  was  unwilling  to  decide  till  he  had  called  a  coun- 
eil  of  his  people,  which  he  intended  to  do  in  the  afternoon.  On 
returning  to  the  camp,  he  found  the  chief  of  the  ^lahahas.  and 
also  the  chief  of  the  Little  Minnetaree  village,  who  brought  a 
present  of  corn  on  their  mules,'  of  which  they  possess  several, 
and  which  thev  procure  from  the  Crow  Indians,  who  either  buy  or 
steal  them  on'the  frontiers  of  the  Spanish  setthnnents.    A  great 
number  of  the  Indians  visited  us  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their 
acquaintance,  or  of  exchanging  robes  or  other  articles  for  the 
skins  brought  by  the  men."    (id  354) 

Mandan  Wars.  ^'In  the  evening  Chaboneau,  who  has  been 
mingling  with  the  Indians,  and  had  learned  wliat  had  taken  place 
during  their  absence,  informed  us  that  as  soon  as  we  had  left 
the  ]\linnetarees,  they  sent  out  a  war  party  against  the  Sho.shoji- 
ees,  whom  they  attacked  and  routed,  though  in  the  engagement 
they  lost  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  tlic  son  of  the  chief  of  the 
Little  Minnetaree  village.    Another  war  party  had  gone  against 
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the  Ricaras,  two  of  whom  they  killed.  -  A  niisniiderstanding,  too, 
had  taken  place  between  the  Mandans  and  the  ]\Iinnetarees;  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  about  a  woman,  which  had  nearly  occa- 
sioned a  war,  but  at  length  a  pipe  was  presented  by  the  Minne- 
tarees,  and  a  reconciliation  took  place." 

:  Corn  Abundant — Counseled  Against  Wars.  '"Friday,  15th. 
The  Mandans  had  offered  to  give  u5»  some  corn,  and  on  sending 
this  morning,  we  found  a  greater  quantity  collected  for  our  use 
than  all  our  canoes  w^ould  contain.  AVe  therefore  thanked  the 
chief  and  took  only  six  loads.  At  ten  o'clock  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  villages  came  down  to  smoke  with  us.  We  therefore 
took  this  opportunity  of  endeavoring  to  engage  the  Borgne  in 
our  interests  by  a  present  of  the  swivel,  which  is  no  longer  ser- 
viceable, as  it  cannot  be  discharged  from  our  largest  perioque. 
It  was  now  loaded,  and  the  chiefs  being, formed  in  a  circle  around 
it,  Captain  Clarke  addressed  them  with  great  ceremony.  He  said 
that  he  had  listened  with  much  attention  to  what  had  yesterday 
-been  declared  by  the  Borgne,  wliom  he  believed  to  be  sincere,  and 
then  reproached  them  with  their  disregard  of  our  counsels,  and 
their  wars  on  the  Shoshonees  and  Ricaras.  Little  Cherry,  the  old 
Minnetaree  chief,  answered  that  they  had  long  stayed  at  home 
and  listened  to  our  advice,  but  at  last  went  to  war  against  the 
Sioux,  because  their  horses  had  1)een  stolen,  and  their  companions 
killed,  and  in  an  expedition  against  those  people,  they  had  met  the 
Ricaras,  who  were  on  their  way  to  strike  them,  and  a  battle 
ensued.  But  in  future,  he  said,  they  would  attend  to  our 
words  and  live  in  peace.  But  Borgne  added  that  his  ears,  too, 
would  always  be  open  to  the  words  of  his  good  father,  and  shut 
against  bad  counsel.  Captain  Clarke  then  presented  to  the  Borgne 
the  swivel,  whicli  we  told  him  had  announced  the  words  of  his 
great  father  to  all  the  nations  we  had  seen,  and  which,  whenever 
it  was  fired,  should  recall  those  wliieli  we  liad  delivered  to  him. 
The  gun  was  then  discharged,  and  the  Borgne  had  it  conveyed  in 
great  pomp  to  his  village.    Tlie  counsel  then  adjourned."' 

Big  White  Taken  Past.  "In  the  afternoon,  Cai)tain  Clarke 
walked  up  to  the  village  of  the  Littleerow,  taking  a  tiag,  which 
he  intended  to  present  to  him,  ])ut  was  .surprised  on  being  told  by 
him  that  lie  luul  given  over  all  intentions  of  accompanying  us. 
and  refused  the  flag.    lie  found  that  this  was  occasioned  by  a 
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•lealously  bet^veen  him  and  the  principal  chief,  Big  AYhite  On 

accompany  ns  ^^^^  J^^^^^^,^,  ^^ole  v.Ua.c 

C.o'l^i'awT  nd  mat  of  Ihe  people  .vept  aloud  at  the 
l^ief         Captain  Clarke  ^vas  shaking  hands 
t;  :i  cSs  otan  t/.  vina^e.  the.  ^■ect.-ted  t.at.. 
would  set  with  them  one  moment  longer.   Benig  wdlmg  to  grat- 
r         he  stopped  and  ordered  a  pipe,  after  smokmg  .^ueh 
hey  informed  h'n  that  when  they  first  saw  us.  they  dul  not 
Ueve  all  that  we  then  told  them,  but  havmg  now  seen  that  o.u- 
o«ls  were  all  true  they  would  ea-fully  remember  hem   nd  fd- 
low  our  advice;  that  he  might  tell  their  great  fatlier  that  the 
ZnTJn  shoidd  remain  at  home,  and  not  make  war  on  any  peo- 
;  re^cept  in  defense  of  themselves.    They  requested  him  t  t 
the  Rica'as  to  come  and  visit  them  without  ^'-^ 
■that  nation  no  harm,  but  were  desirous  of  peace  h  u.  O 

the  Sioux  however,  they  had  no  dependence,  and  must  k.ll  than 
whene°^'  thev  made  war  parties  against  their  country.  L.v^ 
arSarke,  ii'i  reply,  informed  them  that  we  ^^^^^ 
on  their  not  defending  themselves,  but  requested  ^^^^^^^^ 
would  not  strike  those  whom  we  had  taken  by  the  hand ,  that  ^  e 
To  d  apprise  the  Ricaras  of  their  friendly  intentions,  and  th,  t 
al  h  ui  '  e  had  not  seen  those  of  the  Sioux  with  whom  hey  wei 
a  war  we  should  relate  their  conduct  to  their  great  f-*'-^ 
would  take  measures  for  producing  a  general  peace  among  all  lus 

?hetoine  now  requested  that  we  would  take  good  care  of 
thiscide^lho  would  report  whatever  that  their  great  fati«- s^^^^^ 

say  and  the  council  being  then  broken  up.  we  took  h',  c  ^>  h  a 
sa  ;te  from  a  gun,  and  then  proceeded.  On  reach.ng  ort  >1  n- 
dan,  we  found  a  few  pickets  standing  on  th,.  rncis.de  but  al  t  c 
houses  except  one  had  l>cen  burnt  by  an  acculentaUue.  A  the 
"Sance  of  eighteen  miles  we  reached  the  ohl  Ricara  vdlagc 
t?e"  ve  encamped  on  the  southwest  sid.  the  wind  benig  too 
•^ioklt,  and  the  waves  too  high  to  permit  «.s  to  go  any  furthei. 

-'''jSday,  18th.   Soon  after  we  embarked,  an  Tndia.i  catne  ru.i- 
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Ding  down  to  the  beach,  who  appeared  very  anxious  to  speak  to 
us  We  went  ashore,  and  found  it  was  the  brother  of  the  Big 
White,  who  was  encamped  at  no  great  distance,  and  hearing  of 
our  departure,  came  to  take  leave  of  the  chief.  - 

"The  Big  White  gave  him  a  pair  of  leggins,  and  they  separ- 
ated _m  a  most  affectionate  manner,  and  we  then  continued 
though  the  wind  and  waves  were  still  high.  The  Indian  chief 
seemed  quite  satisfied  with  his  treatment,  and  during  the  whole  of 
his  time  was  employed  in  pointing  out  the  ancient  monuments 
ot  the  Mandans,  or  in  relating  their  traditions.  At  length  after 
making  forty  miles,  we  encamped  on  the  northeast  side,  opposite 
an  old  .Mandan  village,  and  below  the  mouth  of  Chesshetah 
river.        (id  364) 

"Here  follow  some  entries  showing  events  on  the  return  trip 
of  Lewis  &  Clarke  at  and  near  the  Arieara  villages  and  which  are 
^found  in  Part  I  of  this  paper  in  Vol.  3,  S.  D.  Hist.  Call.  pp.  400-1. 

At  the  Aricaras  Villages  the  Mandan  Chief  Thus  Addressed 
the  Rees.  '-The  Big  AVhite,  chief  of  the  Mandans.  now  addressed 
them  at  some  lengtli,  explaining  t)ie  pacific  intentions  of  his  na- 
tion; and  the  Cheyenne  observed  that  both  the  Ricaras  and  Man- 
dans seemed  to  be  in  fault ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  council,  the  Man- 
dan  chief  treated  with,  great  civility,  and  the  greatest  harmony 
prevailed  among  them."    »    *  « 

.    "Captain  Clarke  returned  to  the  boats  where  lie  found  the  cliief 
of  the  lower  village,  who  had  cut  off  part  of  his  hair  and  disii- 
ured  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  we  did  not  recognize  him  at 
first,  until  he  explained  that  he  "was  in  mourning  for  his  nepliew 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  Sioux.   He  proceeded  with  us  to  the 
village  on  the  island,  where  we  were  met  by  all  the  inhabitants 
The  second  chief,  on  .seeing  the  Mandan.  began  to  speak  to  him  in 
a  loud  and  threatening  tone,  till  Captain  Clarke  declared  that  the 
Mandans  had  listened  to  our  counsels,  and  that  if  anv  injury  was 
done  to  the  chief,  we  should  defend  him  against  everv  nation  He 
then  invited  the  Mandans  to  his  lodg,..  and  after  a  verv  cercmoni- 
ous  .smoking,  assured  Captain  Clarice  that  tl,c  Mandan  was  as  safe 
as  at  home,  for  the  Ricaras  had  opened  their  ears  lo  our  coun. 
sels  as  well  as  the  Mandans.    This  was  repeated  bv  the  great 
chief,  and  the  Mandan  and  Ricara  chiefs  now  smoked  and  con- 
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versed  and  great  apparent  harmony;  after  >vliich  Ave  returned  to 

the  boats."    (id  370)  ,u  ,  ih^ 

"Friday  22nd.  mile  here  we  had  occasion  to  notice  that  the 
Mandans,  'as  well  as  the  Minnetarees  and  Bicaras,  kept  their 
horses  in  the  same  lodges  with  themselves."    (id  3(2) 

Patrick  Gass'  observations  on  the  Jlandans,  taken  from  his 
ionrnal  made  while  a  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedi- 
tion will  now  be  presented.  Gass  was  a  redoubtable  Irishman  of 
sound  sense  and  keen  observation.  While  much  of  what  he  re- 
cords  is  largelv  a  duplication  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  entries  m 
substance  vet  it  will  be  found  upon  comparison  of  the  two  records 
that  considerable  additional  information  is  contained  m  his  jour- 
nal Some  of  his  descriptions  of  Indians,  sitiiations  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  sojourn  with  the  Mandans  and  at  Fort 
Mandan  are  striking,  and  constitute  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
main  journals.  The  original  edition,  published  by  LUs,  Claflm  & 
Co.,  Dayton  (Ohio),  in  1847,  is  here  referred  to. 

Journal  of  Patrick  Gass— Lewis  and  Clarke  Expedition,  (p.  ob, 

et  scq.)  ,  , 

"Wednesdav,  2Ith,  (October  1804).  At  twelve  we  came  to  a 
hiinting  party  of  the  Mandan  nation  of  Indians,  and  remained 
with  them  until  2  and  tlien  continued  our  voyage.  There  were 
three  lodges  of  these  Indians  on  an  island,  which  has  been  cut 
off  the  Grand  Bend,  a  short  distance  below  the  :\landan  village. 
\Ye  encamped  on  the  north  side.  Five  of  the  Indiaus  came  to  us, 
and  our  Indian  went  over  with  them  and  returned  in  the  morn- 

''Thursday  25th.  Passed  a  beautiful  bottom  on  the  south  side, 
and  hills  on  the  north.  A  great  many  of  the  natives,  some  on 
horsebaek  and  some  on  foot  appeared  on  the  hills  on  the  north 
side,  hallooing  and  singing.  At  2.  we  stopped  for  dmner,  and  as 
^ve  could  not  get  our  boat  tg  shore  on  the  north  side,  the  water  be- 
mcr  shallow,  our  Indian  was  sent  over  to  them.  In  the  afternoon 
^vl  passed  a  bottom  covered  with  tnnber  on  the  north  side  and 
hills  on  the  south,  and  encamped  on  the  north  side.  Here  our  In- 
dian returned  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Mandans. 

"Friday,  2t]th.  Passed  a  large  willow  bottom  on  the  south  and 
hich  land  on  the  nortli  side.  The  Mandan  Indian  left  us  early  in 
the  morning.   At  10,  we  came  to  a  hunting  party  of  the  Mandans, 
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consisting  of  men,  women  and  children.  There  was  an  Irishman 
■with  them,  who  had  come  from  the  Northwest  Company  of  trad- 
ers. We  remained  here  an  hour,  and  then  proceeded.  A  number 
of  the  Indians  kept  along  the  shore  opposite  the  boat  all  day,  on 
the  south  side,  on  which  side  we  encamped.  Some  of  them  re- 
mained with  us  to  12  at  night  and  then  returned  to  their  village. 

Mandan  Village.  ''Saturday,  27th.  At  half  past  seven  we  ar- 
rived at  the  first  village  of  the  Mandans  and  halted  about  two 
hours.  This  village  contains  forty  or  fifty  lodges  built  in  the 
manner  of  those  of  the  Rickarees.  These  Indians  have  better 
complexions  than  most  other  Indians,  and  some  of  the  children 
have  fair  hair.  We  passed  a  bluff  on  the  south  side  with  a 
stratum  of  black  resembling  coal.  There  is  a  bottom  on  the  north 
side,  where  the  second  Mandan  village  is  situated.  We  went 
about  a  mile  above  it  and  encamped  on  the  same  bottom,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  council  with  the  natives.  This  place  is 
1,610  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  du  Bois,  where  we  first 
embarked  to  proceed  on  the  expedition.  There  are  about  the 
same  number  of  lodges  and  people  in  this  village  as  in  the  first. 
These  people  do  not  bury  their  dead,  but  place  the  body  on  a 
scaffold,  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe,  where  it  lies  exposed. 

Sunday,  28th.  The  day  was  clear  and  we  remained  here,  ^ 
but  could  not  sit  in  council,  the  wind  blew  so  violent. 

Council.  "Monday,  29th.  We  had  again  a  clear  day  and  some 
of  the  principal  men  came  from  each  village  of  the  :^Iandans, 
from  the  Watasoons,  Sioux,  and  one  from  the  Gros  Ventres,  and 
all  sat  in  council  together.  At  11  o'clock,  when  the  council  met, 
a  shot  was  fired  from  our  bow  piece,-  and  the  commanding  offi- 
cers took  the  chiefs  by  the  hand.  Captain  Lewis,  though  an  in- 
terpreter, delivered  a  speech,  gave  a  suit  of  clotlies  to  each  of  the 
chiefs  and  some  articles  for  their  villages.  He  also  sent  a  suit 
to  the  chief  of  the  Gros  Ventres.  At  three  o'clock  another  gun 
was  fired  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  and  they  all  ap- 
peared satisfied.  Captain  Lewis  gave  an  iron  mill  to  the  Mandan 
nation  to  grind  their  corn,  with  which  they  were  highly  pleased. 

Tuesday,  30th.  We  remained  here  to  know  the  answer  of 
the  Indians.  At  ton  Captain  Lewis,  with  a  party  of  our  people 
and  an  Indian  or  two,  went  about  six  miles  up  the  river  to  view 
an  island,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  would  suit  fr.r 
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winter  quarters.     At  five  p.  m.  they  returned  and  were  of  op'.niou 
that  it  was  not  an  eligible  place. 

Wednesday,  31st.  A  pleasant  morning.  We  remained  here 
also  today,  the  Indians  having  given  no  answer.  At  12,  Captain 
Clarke  and  some  of  the  men  went  down  to  the  village,  and  the 
^hief  gave  nine  or  ten  bushels  of  corn,  and  some  buffalo  robes. 

Thursday,  1st  November,  1804.     At  three  o'clock  p.  m. 
"we  returned  down  the' river  to  look  for  a  place  where  we  could  lix 
our  winter  quarters.     At  dark  we  had  ascended  nine  miles,  and 
came  to  a  bottom  covered  with  cottonwood.  where  we  encamped. 

"Friday,  2nd.  Captain  Lewis,  myself  and  some  of  the  men  weuu 
up  to  the  first  village  of  the  Mandans,  who  gave  us  some  corn. 
Captain  Clarke  and  the  rest  of  our  party,  liaviug  dropped  half  a 
mile  lower  down  the  river,  began  to  clear  a  place  for  a  camp  and 
a  fort.  AVe  pitched  our  tents  and  laid  the  foundation  of  one  line 
of  huts. 

Fort  Mandan.  "Saturday,  3rd.  A  clear  day.  We  continued' 
building.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  wliich  our  huts  and 
forts  were  built.  The  huts  were  in  two  rows,  containing  four 
rooms  each,  and  joined  at  one  end  forming  an  angle.  When 
raised  about  seven  feet  high  a  floor  of  puncheons  or  split  plank 
w^ere  laid,  and  covered  with  grass  and  clay,  which  made  a  warm 
loft.  The  upper  part  projected  a  foot  over  and  the  roofs  were 
made  shed-fashion,  rising  from  the  inner  side  and  making  the 
outer  wall  about  eighteen  feet  liigli.  The  part  not  inclosed  by 
the  huts  we  intended  to  picket.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
TOWS  of  huts  we  built  two  rooms  for  holding  our  provisions  and 
stores. 

"From  the  20th  to  the  27th,  we  had  fine  pleasant  weather, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  latter  fmislied  the  roofs  of  our  huts. 
These  were  made  of  puncheons  split  out  of  cottonwood  and  then 
hewed.  The  cottonwood  resembles  the  lombardy  poplar,  and  is  a 
light  soft  wood.  The  largest  trees  are  in  thickness  al)out  eighteen 
inclies  diameter. 

The  Sioux.  "Thursday,  29th.  Early  in  the  morning  of  this 
day  we  saw  an  Indian  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
brought  him  over.  He  informed  us  that  a  few  days  ago  eight 
of  liis  nation  were  out  liun'ting  and  were  attacked  ])y  a  party  of 
the  Sioux  tribe,  wht)  killed  one  and  wounded  two  more,  and  also 
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carried  off  their  horses.  Captain  Clarke  and  twenty-three  men 
immediately  set  out  with  an  intention  of  pursuing  the  murder- 
ers. They  went  up  to  the  first  village  of  the  Mandans,,  but  their 
w^arriors  did  not  seem  disposed  to  turn  out.  They  suggested  the 
coldness  of  the  weather;  that  the  Sioux  were  too  far  gone  to  be 
overtaken ;  and  put  off  the  expedition  to  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Captain  Clarke  and  his  party  returned  the  same  evening  to  the 
fort.  AVe  have  been  daily  visited  by  the  Indians  since  w^e  came 
here.  Our  fort  is  called  Fort  Mandan,  and  by  observation  is  in 
N.  latitude  47.21  33.8. 

''Saturday,  1st.  December  1804.  The  day  was  pleasant,  and 
we  began  to  cut  and  carry  pickets  to  complete  our  fort.  One  of 
the  traders  from  the  Northwest  Company  came  to  the  fort  and 
related  that  the  Indians  had  been  troublesome  in  his  way  through. 
An  Indian  came  down  from  the  first  ]Mandan  village,  and  told  us 
that  a  great  number  of  the  Chien  or  Dog  nation  had  arrived  near 
the  village. 

Cheyennes  Arrive.  "Sunday,  2nd.  A  party  of  the  Chien  In- 
dians with  some  of  the  ^IMandans  came  to  the  fort;  They  ap- 
peared civil  and  good  natured. 

"The  3rd,  4th,  and  5th, were  moderate  and  we  carried  on  the 
work,  but  the  sixth  was  so  cold  and  stormy  w^e  could  do  noth- 
ing. In  the  night  the  river  froze  over  and  in  the  morning  was 
covered  with  s,olid  ice  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 

Buffalo.  "Friday.  7th.  9  o'clock  the  Big  AVhite  head  chief 
of  the  first  village  of  the  ^landans  came  to  our  garrison  and  told 
us  that  the  buffalo  were  in  the^  prairie  coming  into  the  bottom. 
Captain  Lewis  and  eleven  more  of  us  went  out  immediately  and 
saw  the  prairie  covered  with  buffalo  and  the  Indians  on  horseback 
killing  them.  *  *  *  They  shoot  them  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  have  their  horses  so  trained  that  tliey  will  advance  very  near 
and  suddenly  wheel  and  fly  oft'  in  case  tlie  wounded  buft'alo  at- 
tempt an  attack. 

"Saturday,  15th.  Some  of  the  natives  paid  us  a  visit  and 
brought  presents  of  meat  to  the  commanding  officers. 

British  Traders.  "Sunday.  IGth.  I  went  up  witli  some  of  the 
men  to  the  first  and  second  village  of  tlie  ]\[audans  and  we  w^ere 
treated  with  much  kindness.  Three  of  tlie  traders  from  the 
Northwest  company  came  to  our  fort  and  'brought  a  letter  to 
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rformation  .vith  respect  to  the  change  of  goverumeut. 

'Mond.v  17th  A  sled  was  fitted  up  for  one  of  the  northwest 
tradtrto";eturn  in.  In  the  evening  oue  of  tj^e  -t.ves  ea.e 
,1own  and  told  us  the  bufEaloes  were  agaui  come  to  the  in  er 

'Satu  day  22nd.  The  weather  continued  clear,  pleasant  and 
V  'r;at  number  of  the  natives  came  with  corn,  beans  and 
Tocrasi^tC  t'de  for  which  the.  would  take  anything-old 
shirts,  buttons,  awls,  knives  and  the  hke  art.cles. 

the  presence  of  any  females,  except  three  squa^^s.  ^^'^  ^  ° 
nteSretor,  who  took  no  other  part  than  the  amuseuu^nt      lo  k- 
nteipiei.  ,  ^^^^  the 

;Ld  in  peace  and  tran,uility  .in  the  garr.son  and  were  dad,  .  .s- 
,     ited  by  the  natives.  C5^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
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another  glass  of  whiskey  and  at  night  Captain  Clarke  and  part  of 
the  men  returned  from  the  village,  the  rest  remained  all  night. 

"Wednesday,  2nd.  This  day  I  discovered  how  the  Indians 
keep  their  horses  during  the  winter.  In  the  day  time  they  are  per- 
mitted to  run  out  and  gather  what  they  can,  and  at  night  are 
brought  into  the  lodges,  with  the  natives  themselves,  and  fed 
upon  Cottonwood  branches,  and  in  this  way  are  kept  in  tolerable 
ease.    (p.  66.) 

,  "Sunday,  20th.  I  went  up  with  one  of  the  men  to  the  vil- 
lages. They  treated  us  friendly  and  gave  us  victuals.  After  we 
w-ere  done  eating  they  presented  a  bowlful  to  a  buffalo  head, 
saying  "eat  that."  Their  superstitious  credulity  is  so  great  that 
they  believe  by  using  the  head  well  the.  living  buffalo  will  come 
and  that  they  will  get  a  supply  of  meat.'   (p.  68) 

Sioux  Hostilities.  "Thursday,  28th.  Sixteen  of  us  went  np 
the  river  about  six  miles,  where  we  found  and  cut  doAvn  trees  for 
four  canoes.  AVhile  we  were  absent  an  express  arrived  from  the 
Rickarees  village  with  news  that  the  Sioux  had  declared  war 
against  us,  and  also  the"  Mandans  and  Gros  Ventres.  They 
had  boasted  of  the  robbery  of  the  14:th,  at  the  Rickarees  village 
in  their  way  home,  and  that  they  intended  to  massacre  the  whole 
of  us  in  the  spring.  By  this  express  we  therefore  found  out  that 
it  was  the  Sioux  who  had  taken  the  horses  from  our  men.    (p.  70) 

"Saturday,  0th.  The  day  was  clear  and  pleasant.  This'day 
we  heard  that  some  of  the  Rickarees  had  come  up  to  the  Mandan 
villages.  Our  interpreter  and  some  of  the  men  were  sent  over 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report  and  we  were  detained  all  day 
waiting  their  return,    (p.  72) 

Ricara  Delegation.  "Sunday,  7th.  The  men  returned  and 
four  of  the  Rickarees  with  them.  Tlie  commanding  officers  lield 
a  conversation  witli  these  Indians  and  they  concluded  that  some 
of  them  would  go  down  in  the  boat  from  their  village  to  St. 
Louis.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Fort  Man- 
dan  in  good  spirits.  Thirty-one  men  and  a  woman  went  up  the 
river  and  thirteen  returned  down  it  in  the  boat.  ^Yc  had  t^^o 
perioqr.es  and  six  canoes  and  proceeded  about  four  miles  and  en- 
camped opposite  the  first  :\Iandan  village,  on  the  north  side. 

DepoTture  From  Mandan  Villages.  ":\Ionday,  Sth.  At  12 
the  word  was  parsed  from  a  canoe  in  the  rear  that  it  was  sinking, 
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^vhen  we  halted  in  front  and  Captain  Clarke  .vent  back  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  This  forenoon  we  passed  two  villages  ot 
the  Gros  Ventres,  or  Big  Belly's  nation  of  Indians  on  the  south 
side  and  a  small  river  on  tlie  same  side  called  Cutteau  or  Knife 

river       (p.  '^^3.)  ■        i  ±t. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  entry,  that  Gass  estimated  the 
distance  up  stream  from  Fort  Mandan  to  a  point  opposite  the 
lower  Mandan  village  at  "about  four  miles."  Al  of  what  pie- 
cedcs  from  Gass,  pertains  to  the  westward  trip.  We  now  quote 
from 'his  journal  some  observations  made  on  the  return  trip  on 
which,  August  14th,  1806,  the  expedition  reached  the  Mandan 

'''' "Thursday,  14th,  August,  1806.  The  morning  of  this  day  was 
pleasant,  and  we  embarked  early.  In  a  short  time  we  arrived 
near  to  our  old  friends,  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Mandans;  and 
fixed  our  encampment  in  a  central  position,  so  as  to  be  most  con- 
venient to  the  diiferent  villages.  The  inhabitants  of  all  the  vil- 
lages appeared  very  glad  to  see  us,  and  sent  us  presents  of  corn, 

beans  and  squashes.  .  , 

"Fridav,  15th.  We  had  a  tine  clear  pleasant  morning,  and 
continued  here  all  day,  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  chiefs 
would  go  down  with  us  or  not.  Theyhad  to  hold  councils  among 
themselves,  and  we  liad  to  wait  for  their  answers,  flic  two 
hunters  we  left  up  the  river  came  down,  staid  wi  h  us  he  e  and 
got  one  of  our  party  to  join  in  partnership  with  them,  and  to  re- 
turn  up  the  rivers  Jlissouri  and  Jaune  to  hunt. 

"Saturday  16th.  There  was  a  fine  cool  day;  and  we  yet  re- 
mained hercVwaiting  an  answer  from  tlie  natives.  Some  of  these 
Indians  are  very  kind  and  obliging;  fiirnishing  us  with  corn 
beans  and  squashes;  but  there  are  oth.rs  very  troublesome  and 
steal  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.  Yesterday  and  today 
thev  stole  several  knives  and  spoons,  and  three  powder  horns, 
and  two  pouches,  filled  with  ammunition. 

Big  White.  "In  the  afternoon  the  chief,  called  the  Big  ^^  hite, 
concluded  to  go  down  with  us,  and  we  agreed  to  stay  until  12 
o'clock  tomorrow;  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
ready  for  his  vovage  and  mission.  The  .omnianduig  oflieers  gave 
discharges  to  tlie  man  who  agreed  to  r.-tur.i  with  the  hunters  up 
the  riv^r,  and  the  interpreter;  wlio  intends  settling  among  tliese 
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Indians,  and  to  ^vhoni  they  gave  the  blacksmith's  tools  supposing 
they,  might  be  useful  to  tJie  nation.  They  also  gave  a  small  piece 
of  ordnance  to  the  Gros  Ventres,  which  they  appeared  very  fond 
of.    (p.  229.) 

''Sunday,  17th.  The  two  strange  hunters,  with  the  man  who 
had  received  his  discharge  and  was  to  go  up  the  river  with  them, 
went  on  early.  We  lashed  our  small  canoes  together,  two  and 
two,  as  we  expect  they  will  be  more  steady  this  way  and  carry 
larger  loads.  At  noon  we  dropped  down  to  the  village  of  the 
Big  White ;  and  he,  his  wife  and  a  child,  with  Geesem  the  inter- 
preter for  the  Big  AVhite,  his  wife  and  two  children,  embarked  in 
two  of  our  canoes  to  go  to  the  United  States.  AYe  proceeded  on 
at  2  o'clock;  the  wind  was  high,  and  river  rough;  and  in  the 
evening  we  encamped,  having  descended  about  twenty  miles." 
(p.  230.) 

Next  in  order  of  time  is  the  journal  of  Alexander  Henry.  This 
was  published  by  Francis  P.  Harper  in  1S97,  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Dr.  Elliot  Cous,  and  is  entitled  "New  Light  on  the 
History  of  the  Northwest."  Prom  it  we  summarize  the  following : 

Henry  reached  the  ^landans  from  the  Assiniboines  July  19lli, 
1806,  having  passed  Snake  Hill  at  about  the  mouth  of  the  ]Miry 
Creek,  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  about  six  miles,  by  road,  from 
Ft.  Stevenson.  He  found  the  Mandans  at*  a  winter  village  two 
and  a  half  miles  below  ^liry  Creek  and  close  to  the  mouth  of  Wolf 
creek.  It' was  really  a  village  of  the  Gros  Ventres  and  not  of  ]\Ian- 
dans  at  all.  At  that  date  the  river  was  so  high  that  the  huts  ap- 
peared almost  overflowed;  he  found  large  quantities  of  fruit  grow- 
ing in  the  vicinity;  ripe  pears,  clioke  cherries,  red  cherries,  rasp- 
berries and  gooseberries  and  the  prickly  pear  in  large  quantities. 
At  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  he  readied  a  point  on  the  river  op- 
posite the  upper  Gros  Ventres  village  situiited  on  Knife  river,  a 
mile  back  from  the  ]Missouri.  After  waiting  some  time,  a  party 
of  the  natives  came  over  and  ferried  him  across,  and  he  went 
down  on  the  west  side  five  miles  to  .a  ^Mand^m  village.  The  Gros 
Ventres  village  referred  to  on  Knife  river  was  the  lai-ger  of  two 
villages  of  that  tribe,  and  the  Mandan  villatre  was  tln^  second  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  on  their  up  river  ti'ip.  Dr.  Cons  says  it  was 
about  four  miles  by  river  al)ove  the  site  of  Ft.  ?\Ian(lan.  In  going 
down  the   stream  to  this  river  Henry  passed  two  villages, 
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.vhich  he  describes  as  ,he  Little  Big  »f '^'f  "V^^^^^^f^t 
teur  village,  ^vhieh  ^^•ere  respectively,  the  thu-d  and  fou  th  of  the 
Sages  of  Lewis  and  CUn-ke.  and  were  called  by  them  Metaharta, 
Mahawaha  or  Ahnahaways,  or  Wettersoons^  Henry  nusc.m 
latter  village  Saulteurs;  they  were  really        Gens  de  SouIk^s^ 
Their  village  was  one  nnle  north  of  the  vdlage  of  B  aek  C^t 
and  kept  .p  a  separate  tribal  organization  untd  about  lb36  and 
Jhen  beean'  merged  with  the  Gros  Ventres    The  local,  y  of  both 
is  the  present  site  of  Stanton,  fiercer  connty.  North  Dakota.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  llandan  village  on  the  west  side,  Henry  passed 
through  two'  miles  of  timber  and  came  near  being  swamped  in 
a  mirv  road.   Below  the  woods  he  found  several  patelies  of  corn, 
beans,  squashes  and  sunflowers,  and  notes  a  reason  why  the  Man- 
dans  so  frequently  changed  their  village  sites.    The  sod  ni  the 
neighborhood  of  one  of  these  villages .  becoming  «ha«sted  by 
cultivation,  they  move  to  a  more  fertile  location.    He  notes  tha 
about  these  villages  they  buried  their  :lead  upon  stages  eight 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  he  found  the  bodies  and  the  wrappings 
in  all  stages  of  decay.    He  found  large  numbers  of  women  and 
children  hoeing  corn  while  a  warrior,  armed  with  a  gun.  stood  b.v 
-  to  guard  them.   The  chief  of  the  village,  the  Black  Cat.  came  out 
to  meet  him  and  he  was  heartily  welcomed  by  everyone,    l  ie 
Black  Cat  conducted  him  to  a  hut  which  lie  maintained  tor  the 
accommodation  of  strangers  while  the  old  chief  and  bis  numerous 
familv  resided  in  a  hut  nearby.    The  people  exhibited  a  grea 
curiosity  but  did  not  meddle  with  the  wares  which  he  brought 
with  him.    The  chief  took  his  horses  and  turned  them  over  to 
the  care  of  a  voung  man  and  in  the  hut  Henry  found  lu.flalo 
hides  spread  on  tlie  ground  before  the  fire  and  the  women  at  once 
brought  him  a  great  feast  of  corn,  beans  and  dned  beef,  he 
latter  being  so  tainted  that  he  could  not  eat  it.    He  notes  that 
the  Mandans,  however,  do  not  care  for  beef  until  it  commences 
to  taste  badlv.    Henry's  visit  was  purely  one  of  exploration  an, 
the  ^landans  were  greatly  disappointed  when  tliey  discovered 
that  he  had  not  come  to  trade.   AVhen  nisht  came  the  young  man 
brou-dit  the  horses  back  from  the  pasture  and  put  them  m  the 
hut  with  tlieir  guests.    This  was  a  pre,-antion  to  kcp  the  horses 
from  being  stolen  by  the  Assiniboinrs,  but  ll.-nry  says  the  practice 
gives  the  habitation  an  olTen.sive  smell  to  tlie  nose  ot  a  stranger. 
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He  describes  at  length  the  custom  of  bathmg-  in  the  Missouri  in 
which  both  men  and  women  engaged  making  use  of  a  white  clay  as 
a  substitute  for  soap.  This  is  a  regular  process  every  evening  and 
morning.  lie  found  both  men  and  women  absolutely  devoid  of  all 
sense  of  modesty  from  the  standpoint  of  civilization.  Much  of 
this  portion  of  the  journal  is  unquotable,  as  he  describes  in  great 
detail  the  lascivious  practices  of  the  natives.  As  is  usual  among 
the  natives,  the  labor  is  all  performed  by  the  women,  the  men, 
when  not  upon  hunting  or  war-like  expeditions,  passing  their  time 
in  sports  and  idleness.  . 

He  describes  the  wooden  mortar  set  up  in  the  corners  of  the 
huts  in  which  they  break  up  corn  also  the  earthen  pots  of  their 
own  manufacture  in  which  they  cook  it.    These  vessels  range  in 
size  from  a  quart  to  five  gallons.    The  Mandans  declared  that 
anything  in  the  shape  of  flesh  or  grease,  cooked  in  these  pottery 
vessels  would  instantly  destroy  them  and  every  family  was  pro- 
vided with  a  brass  or  iron  kettle  in  which  to  cook  flesh,  but 
their  vegetables  are  cooked  in  the  vessels  of  clay,  which  having 
round  bottoms,  kept  them  constantly  subject  to  being  overturned. 
He  found  a  Frenchman  there,  whom  he  calls  Jean  Baptistc,  and 
who  had  come  over  the  previous  May  from  the  Brandon  House 
on  the  Mouse  river  to  trade.   He  was  located  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  from  Black  Cat's  village  but  he  came  over  to  visit 
with  Henry  and  when  Black  Cat  learned  who  his  guest  was,  he 
got  out-  his  American  flag,  which  Lewis  and  Clarke  had  given 
him  and  hoisted  it  above  the  hut  in  which  Henry  slept.  He 
noticed,  lying  in  the  village,  the  wreck  of  the  corn  mill  which 
Lewis  and  Clarke  had  given  them;  the  rascals  had  stripped  it 
of  all  the  iron  parts  they  could  use  to  make  arrows  from.  Other 
portions  were  made  into  mauls  to  break  up  bones.    He  found  a 
good  deal  of  jealousy  existing  between  the  several  villages,  and 
they  were  particularly  solicitous  to  secure  arms  and  ammunition 
which,  of  course,  was  good- policv',  as  it  was  a  good  protection 
against  their  enemies,  the  Sioux  and  the  Kees.    The  village  at 
wliieh  Henry  was  visiting  was  Rooptahee  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  and 
tlie  village  across  the  river  where  the  Frenchman  was  trading 
was  tluMr  :\Iatootonaha.  or  "The  Lower  viHage  oi'  the  ^Mandans." 

.Henry  is  underslcnxl  by  some,  who  have  visited  tlic  :^Iandans, 
and  by  others,  who  have  compared  his  observations  concerning 
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them  with  those  of  others  simUarly  circumstanced,  to  have  given 
a  rather  unfair  account  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  hese 
Indians.  AVhat  he  thought  of  them  as  pilferers,  while  acknowledg- 
ing their  honorable  protection  of  property  in  the  hands  of  a  host  , 
^.-hile  actually  housed,  is  shown  by  what  follows.    He  says  he 
packed  up  his  goods  and  gave  them  into  the  care  of  Black  Cat 
and  though  the  people  are  given  to  stealing  anythmg  that  is  eft 
about  out  of  doors,  they  are  honorable  about  propoi-ty  particular- 
Iv  committed  to  them.  jLViCOJjiC^J 
"  Determining  to  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
Ilenrv  paid  his  reckoning  to  Black  Cat,  giving  him  sixty  rounds 
of  ammunition,  four  large  knives,  two  awls,  one  tathom  of  to- 
bacco one  steel,  five  flints,  a  dozen  hawk  bills,  two  wormers  for 
guns. 'and  a  dozen  brass  rings.   A  party  of  eight  young  men  came 
over  from  the  other  village  and  ferried  them  across.    In  getting 
-the  horses  over,  the  young  fellows  fastened  a  cord  to  the  lower 
iaw  of  the  horse  and  taking  the  cord  in  his  own  teeth,  swam  the 
river  a  full  half  mile  wide,  leading  the  horse  after  him.  The 
boats  in  whieli  Henry  and  his  own  party  were  crossed  over,  were 
•  the  ordinarv  bull  boats,  consisting  of  a  buffalo  hide  drawn  over 
a  frame  of  willows.    One  of  the  boats"  is  capable  of  carrying  a 
surprisinglv  large  load ;  Henry,  Mr.  Chaboillez,  and  a  lusty  Indian, 
together  with  two  hundred  pounds  of  baggage  ero.ssed  m  a  single 
boat    To  propel  the  boat  they  used  a  pole  five  feet  long,  split  at 
one  end  to  admit  a  piece  of  board  two  feet  long-  and  six  inches 
wide  which  is  lashed  to  the  pole,  forming  a  cross.    Every  stroke  ■ 
of  the  paddle  turns  the  vessel  almost  entirely  around.  conse<iuent- 
Iv  the  ferrvman  strikes  on  one  side,'then  on  the  other,  keeping  his 
v-essel  rotating  back  and  forth.   Though  every  effort  was  made  to 
get  directlv  across  the  stream  they  drifted  nea.-ly  a  mile  down 
before  reaching  the  other  bank.    This  was  tlie  village  of  the 
chief  known  as  the  Grand  and  upon  invitation  Henry  went  to  his 
hut  to  lodge  while  the  rest  of  the  party  went  to  the  lodge  of  the 
Hairv  Horn  and  thev  were  sliown  every  consulerntion  there. 
This'town  seemed  also  to  be  the  home  of  Big  AYhite.  the  man  who 
later  that  vear,  went  to  Washington  with  licwis  and  Clarke;  he 
was  much  off.n.b'd  that  ll.'nry  lodg.'d  with  the  (irand  instead  of 
„oin.'  to  his  hut.  but  H, my  nuHb-  it  all  riglit  with  hnn  by  i.ayuig 
him  for  the  accommodation  which  he  did  not  use.    He  also 
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found  Rene  Jaussume  residing  there.  He  had  lived  with  the  :\Ian- 
dans  for  more  than  fifteen  years  and  that  fall  accompanied 
Lewis  and  Clarke  to  Washington  as  their  interpreter  for  Big 

AYhite.  •  -n 

While  he  was  there,,  six  Arickara  came  up  from  their  villages 
on  Grand  river.  South  Dakota,  to  treat  for  peace,  there  having 
been  some  bad  feeling  between  the  tAVO  bands  during  the  preceecl- 
ing  year,  notwithstanding  the  peace  treaties  cemented  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke  before  they  left  for  the  coast,  during  which  unpleas- 
antness five  Mandans  and  two  Rees  had  been  killed.    They  were 
given  a  big  feast  and  an  agreement  to  be  good  was  entered  into. 
Henry  relates  that  not  many  years  before  the  Rees  and  :^Iandans 
had  lived  in  friendship  together  about  ninety  miles  further  down 
the  river  but  a  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  them  and 
they  had  parted,  the  Rees  going  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of 
Grand  river  and  the  Mandans  had  gone  up  stream  until  they  had 
come  upon  the  villages  of  the  Gros  Ventres  who  would  not  permit 
any  one  to  build  liigher  up  the  river  than  they  were.    The  Man- 
dans  were  tlien  inclined  to  retire  further  down  stream  but  the 
Gros  Ventres  rather  insisted  on  their  remaining  near  them,  and 
as  the  latter  were  much  the  more  powerful,  the  Mandans  had 
deemed  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor  and  had  accepted  the 

invitation.  . 

So  it  was  that  at  this  time  they  were  living  as  very  near  neigh- 
bors, and  none  too  neighborly. 

The  Mandans,  at  this  time,  had  about  nine  hundred  lodges.  He 
notes  that  in  the  peace  conference  they,  the  Rees  and  Mandans, 
did  not  speak  the  same  language  but  carrii^d  on  the  conference 
entirely  by  gestures  and  iiad  no  difficulty  whatever  m  under- 
standing each  other. 

That  evening,  a  party  of  about  a  hundred  bntYalo  hunters  re- 
turned each  bearing  a  half  a  l)uffalo;  they  had  been  gone  but 
twentv'-four  hours  and  had  found  buffalo  in  gr.^nt  alumdanee. 
Tliey  were  compelled  to  hunt  in  large  parties  to  protect  tliem- 
selves  from  prowling  enemies  and  als.>  to  protect  tlie  l>uthdo  and 
keep  th(>m  from  b.^ing  scared  away,  as  a  hirge  party  eould  sur- 
round a  herd  and  destroy  all  of  the  cattle  without  conununicat uig 
fear  to  other  herds.  AVhen  a  liunting  expedition  was  contemplat- 
ed all  the  villages  were  notified,  but  tlie  Mandan  and  Gros  \  en- 
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about  a  foot  apart.    These  mats  are  about  ten  feet  long  and  four 
broad,  the  two  ends  for  about  two  and  one-third  feet  are  raised 
slanting  upon  the  ground,  supported  by  a  kind  of  sofa,  over  the 
mat  is  spread  a  kind  of  buffalo  skin ;  some  of  these  couches  are 
raised  a  foot  off  of  the  ground.   Upon  this,  a  IMandan  sits  all  day, 
receives  his  friends,  smokes,  and  chats  the  time  away  with  the 
greatest  dignity.    On  the  left  side  of  the  host,  begins  their  range 
of  beds ;  the  master  and  his  favorite  wufe  always  occupy  the  first 
bed,  and  his  other  wives  each  take  a  separate  one  in  succession. 
Next  to  them  comes  the  young  people.    All  are  constructed  in 
the  same  manner  and  join  each  other  lengthwise.    At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hut,  fronting  the  master's  seat,  stands  his  medicine 
stage,  which  may  be  called  his  chief  treasure,  as  it  contains  every- 
thing he  values  most.    The  article  of  most  consequence  is  a  pair 
of  bulls  heads,  which  seem  to  be  a  great  manitou  and  protection. 
They  are  well  daubed  over  with  earth,  and  particular  care  is 
taken  of  them.    There  are  also  laid  up  or  rather  hung  up,  his 
arms,  shields,  ammunition,  scalps,  and  everything  else  he  most 
values.   Next  this  stage  stand  the  mortar  and  pestle  fixed  firmly 
in  the  ground.    The  rest  of  the  hut  from  this  to  the  door  are 
vacant  during  the  day,  but  at  night  is  occupied  by  the  horses. 
There  still  remains  a  large  clear  space  in  the  center  round  about 
the  fire  for  the  use  of  the  family.   This  is  generally  swept  once 
a  day.   Fronting  the  porch,  stands  a  stage  eight  feet  high,  twenty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  broad  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  corn 
to  dry  in  the  fall  and  to  dry  meat.    These  stages  have  a  tolerably 
good  flooring,  which  in  the  fall. is  covered  with  beans  to  dry." 
-    He  found  several  children  whose  hair  was  perfectly  gray,  re- 
sembling aged  people.    Their  hair  was  much  softer  aiul  finer  than 
that  of  other  Indians.    He  found  Gros  Ventres  with  yellow  hair, 
and  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  could  not  have  resulted  from  any 
connection  with  the  whites  as  the  man  was  more  than  forty  years 
old  and  he  states  that  it  was  not  more  than  thirty  years  since  the 
first  whites  visited  the  ]\Iandans.    Evidently,  he  had  forgotten, 
or  was  ignorant  of  the  explorations  of  the  Verendreys  sixty  years 
earlier.   The  eyes  of  the  Indians  were  not  a  jet  black,  but  general- 
ly a  dark  brown.    The  men  wore  their  hair  in  small  "quaittcs" 
hanging  down  their  backs,  and  upon  some  it  was  of  enormous 
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length,  trailing  upon  the  ground.    They  always  daub  it  with 
white  and  red  earth  but  the  women  wore  their  hair  short. 

Their  method  of  roasting  their  meat  was  unique.  Cutting  it  m 
flat  pieces,  they  suspended  it  by  a  cord  from  the  roof  over  the 
fire  and  the  cook,  sitting  near  by,  with  a  long  stick,  kept  it  con- 
stantly in  motion,  whirling  about.  When  one  side  was  done  he 
turned  it  over  and  exposed  the  other  to  the  heat.  He  found  the 
tribe  afflicted  with  whooping  cough,  from  which  many  of  the 
children  were  dying. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  be  with  his  party,  set  off  for  the  upper 
villages  and  notes  passing  many  plantations,  where  the  women 
were" at  work  cultivating  the  gardens  with  hoes  made  from  the  ^ 
shoulder  blades  of  buffalo,  to  which  a  crooked  stick  was  fastened 
for  a  handle.  He  made  a  short  visit  at  the  Saulier  village  which 
contained  forty  huts. 

Going  up  to  the  Gros  Ventres,  he  found  them  to  be  a  war-like 
people,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  pacific  character  of  the  Mandans. 
They  were  an  inquisitive  and  forward  people,  crowding  about 
Henry  and  his  party  and  making  all  sorts  of  sport  of  them  and 
they  were  particularly  amused  at  the  high  sounding  language  the 
American  captains  had  applied  to  themselves.  They  had  hordes 
of  rapacious  dogs,  making  it  dangerous  to  stir  without  a  good 
stout  cudgel  to  keep  them  off. 

He  found  that  the  Gros  Ventres  had  a  belief  that  at  first  the 
■world  was  entirely  covered  with  water,  inhabited  by  no  living 
creature  but  a  swan,  which  in  some  unaccountable  way  produced 
a  crow,  a  wolf  and  a  water  hen.    One  day  the  crow  dressed  itself 
out  very  fine,  having  daubed  herself  with  red  and  white  eartli, 
particularly  her  face  which  was  painted  in  equal  portions  of  these 
two  colors;  having  thus  made  her  person  more  agreeable,  she 
Tisited  the  wolf  and  reminded  him  of  their  forlorn  and  pitable 
condition,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  water,  adding  how  much 
happier  they  would  be  had  they  but  a  certain  proportion  of 
earth  to  obtain  which  she  proposed  to  send  tlie  water  hen  to  the 
hottom  to  fetcli  some  up.    This  was  accordingly  done,  and  after 
some  time,  the  water  hen  returned  with  a  small  quantity  in  h.-r 
bill.   The  crow  took  tlie  earth  in  hw  hand.  tli.Mi  directed  the  wolf 
to  sing  a  certain  song;  while  he  was  performing  with  melodious 
Toice  and  graceful  maimer,  beating  time,  the  crow  sprinkled  the 
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earth  around  her  and  instantly  the  globe  was  formed  and  it  re- 
mains the  same  to  this  day.  In  this  state  they  lived  very  happily 
for  some  time  but  the  crow  was  restless  and  wished  to  better 
their  condition;  for  this  purpose  she  one  day  dressed  herself,  as 
upon  the  former  occasion,  and  went  to  visit  the  wolf  who  as  usual 
received  her  very  kindly.  She  again  reminded  the  wolf  of  their 
still  deplorable  condition,  there  being  no  living  creature  upon  the 
earth  but  themselves.  So  she  proposed  to  make  Indians,  to  wdiich 
end  she  directed  him  to  sing  a  particular  song,  while  she  beat 
time  with  a  rattle.  After  many  songs  had  been  sung,  the  crow 
by  many  degress  lost  her  natural  form,  and  assumed  that  of  an 
Indian. 

He  found  they  had  no  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  denied  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  immortality.  Dr.  Cous,  however, 
thinks  Henry  Avas  mistaken  in  this  view. 

He  accompanied  them  upon  a  war  expedition  against  the  Sioux 
in  w^hich  they  claim  to  have  killed  three  hundred  of  the  enemy. 
Henry  walked  out  on  the  battle  field  and  expressed  great  doubt 
of  the  extent  of  the  carnage,  believing  that  no  more  than  thirty 
were  killed. 

He  mentions  that  all  of  their  villages  were  surrounded  by 
stockades,  badly  kept  up  and  of  very  little  value.  Daily  he  found 
the  young  men  engaging  in  foot  races  for  very  long  distances  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  particularly  if  dis- 
mounted in  war.  These  daily  races  w^ere  about  six  miles  long. 
They  also  were  entertained  with  a  horse  race,  in  which  practically 
all  of  the  horsemen  of  the  village  engaged,  riding  pell  mell  and 
without  any  apparent  goal  in  view.  He  found  them  much  ad- 
dicted to  shooting  at  a  mark  with  guns,  and  bows  and  arrows  and 
observed  among  the  Mandans  the  young  men  contiiuially  playing 
a  game  in  which  ''two  persons  are  each  provided  with  a  stick 
six  feet  long  on  which  are  cut  a  certain  number  of  notches  an 
inch  long;  in  the  intervals  of  which  are  fixed  the  same  luimber  of 
small  bunches  of  feathers  of  divers  colors,  with  three;  pieces  of 
wood,  sixteen  inches  s<iuare,  one  near  each  end  and  one  in  the 
middle.  These  are  perforated  in  the  center,  and  through  them 
is. passed  the  rod,  painted  of  divers  colors.  Each  notch  has  a 
particular  mark,  iho  nature  of  which,  they,  themselves,  only 
understand.    Indeed  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  \Vhole  game. 
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The  ground  on  which  they  play  is  a  smooth  level  place  about 
forty  paces  long  and  five  broad ;  the  players  stand  side  by  side, 
start  from  one  end  of  the  ground  and  trot  on  until  they  are  half 
way  through,  then  one  of  them  throws  the  ball  gently  ahead  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  not  roll  further  than  the  space  allowed 
for  the  game.  At  the  same  time,  both  players  push  their  rods 
forward  to  overtake  and  keep  pace  w^ith  the  ball,  but  not  to 
check  its  course.  Then  then  examine  the  particular  notch  or 
bunch  of  feathers  at  Avhieh  the  ball  stops  and  count  accordingly." 

He  learned  a  good  deal  about  their  self-mutilation  and  torture 
to  which  they  subject  themselves,  and  from  which  most  of  the 
men  have  lost  a  joint  of  each  of  their  several  fingers,  the  amputa- 
tion being  performed  as  a  memorial  to  some  relative.    Before  a 
young  man  can  become  a  brave,  he  is  required  to  do  a  penance. 
He  strips  entirely  naked  and  repairs  to  a  high  hill,  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  village,  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  must  remain 
there  as  many  days  as  his  strength  will  permit,  dancing,  bawling, 
howling.    Some  of  them  have  been  known  to  remain  out  seven 
days  in  the  severest  weather.   He  is  then  to  return  to  the  village 
at  full  speed  where  he  is  met  by  a  particular  friend  and  for  every 
day  he  is  absent  is  given  a  bull's  head,. to  which  is  fastened  one 
and  a  half  fathoms  of  cord  and  this  is  fastened  to  an  incision  in 
the  penitent's  back  or  shoulders  made  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of 
the  skin  through  which  is  thrust  the  barb  of  an  arrow.    A  sep- 
arate incision  must  be  made  for  each  bull's  head.    He  must  then 
walk  through  the  village,  dragging  these  weights  after  him.  He 
found  that  most  of  the  women  had  their  faces  tatooed  in  a  most 
disgusting  manner. 

Bradbury's  Observations.  John  Bradbury,  F.  K.  S.,  who  with 
the  noted  naturalist,  Nuttal,  Brackenridge,  and  others,  accom- 
panied the  Hunt-Astoria  Expedition  in  ISll,  tells  of  his  ex- 
periences among  the  ^Mandans  in  his  ])ook  entitled  ''Travels  In 
the  Interior  of  America,"  (printed  in  Liverpool  and  published 
in  London,  1817). 

In  the  following  quotations  therefrom,  it  will  ho  noted  that 
he  rcuiJirks  upon  tlie  ''brown  liair"  of  n  ^Minnrtaree  s([uaw  and 
her  child..  Also  eonciM-niiig  Shc-he-ke  (Shahaska  or  Big  AVhite), 
the  taking  of  whom  through  to  the  states  and  back  in  connection 
with  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition  involved  so  much  trouble. 
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The  observations  of  Bradbury  concerning  the  Rees  may  be 
found  in  Part  I  of  this  paper,  (Vol.  3,  S.  D.  Hist.  Coll.,  p.  432,  et. 
seq.)   Extracts  from  his  book,  relative  to  the  Mandans  follow : 
,  Brown  Hair.  Big  White.  "28th.    (June,  1811.)   Having  select- 
■ed  some  silver  ornaments  which  I  proposed  to  present  to  She-he- 
ke,  Mr.  Brackenridge  agreed  to  accompany  me  to  the  Mandan 
Village.   We  obtained  horses  from  Mr.  Lewis  for  the  journey,  and 
about  ten  o'clock  set  off.    AVe  crossed  Ivnife  river  at  the  lower 
of  the  Minnetaree  villages,  and  paid  the  accustomed  price  to  the 
squaw  Avho  ferried  us  over ;  for  each  of  us  three  balls  and  three 
charges  of  powder.    Before  we  left  the  village,  we  were  invited 
into  the  lodge  belonging  to  the  AVhite  Wolf,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
this  village,  with  whom  we  smoked.    I  was  surprised  to  observe 
that  his  squaw  and  one  of  his  children  had  brown  hair,  although 
their  skins  did  not  appear  to  be  lighter  colored  than  the  rest  of 
the  tribe.  As  the  woman  appeared  to  be  above  forty  years  of  age, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  no  intercourse  had  taken  place  between 
these  people  and  the  whites  at  the  time  she  was  born.    I  should 
have  been  less  surprised  at  the  circumstance  had  they  been  one  of 
those  tribes  who  change  their  places  of  residence;  but  they  have 
not  even  a  tradition  of  having  resided  in  any  other  place  than 
where  the  present  village  stands.    The  White  Wolf  appeared  to 
be  much  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  by  signs  invited  us  to  call  at 
his  lodge  whenever  we  came  that  way.    He  shook  hands  very 
cordially  with  us  at  parting.    In  our  way  to  the  I^Iandans  we 
passed  through  the  small  village  belonging  to  the  Ahwahhaways, 
consisting  of  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  lodges.  This 
nation  can  scarcely  muster  fifty  warriors  and  yet  they  carry  on 
an  offensive  war  against  the  Snake  and  Flathead  Indians.  On 
our  arrival  at  the  Mandans,  She-he-ke,  as  before,  came  to  the 
door  of  his  lodge  and  said,  Tome  in  house.'    We  had  scarcely 
entered  when  he  looked  earnestly  at  us,  and  said,  'whisky.'  In 
this  we  could  not  gratify  him,  as  we  had  not  thought  of  bringing 
any.    I  presented  the  silver  ornaments  to  him,  with  which  he 
seemed  much  pleased,  and  after  smoking  we  were  feasted  with 
a  dish  consisting  of  jerked  buffalo  meal,  corn  and  beans  boiled 
together.    I  mentioned  to  him  my  wish  to  purchast^  some  mocca- 
sins, and  he  sent  out  into  the  village  to  inform  the  squaws,  who 
flocked  into  the  lodge  in  such  numbers,  and  with  so  plentiful  a 
supply,  that  I  could  not  buy  a  tenth  part.    I  furnished  myself 
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witli  a  dozen  pairs  at  a  cheap  rate,  for  which  I  gave  a  little  Vermil- 
lion, or  rather  red  lead,  and  a  few  strings  of  blue  beads.  During 
our  stay,  She-he-ke,.  pointing  to  a  little  boy  ,  in  the  lodge  whom 
we  had  not  noticed  before,  gave  us  to  understand  that  his  father 
was  one  of  the  party  that  accompanied  Mr.  Lewis,  and  also  indi- 
cated the  individual.    On  our  return  we  crossed  the  Knife  river 
at  the  upper  village  of  the  Minnetarees.    The  old  squaw  who 
brought  the  canoe  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  fetch  us 
over,  was  accompanied  by  three  young  squaws,  apparently  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  came  over  in  the  canoe,  and 
were  followed  by  an  Indian,  who  swam  over  to  take  care  of  our 
horses,   "When  our  saddles  were  taken  off,  and  put  into  the  canoe, 
Mr.  Brackenridge  and  myself  stepped  in,  and  were  followed  by 
the  old  squaw,  when  the  three  young  squaws  instantly  stripped, 
threw  their  clothes  into  the  canoe,  and  jumped  into  the  river. 
We  had  scarcely  embarked  before  they  began  to  practice  on  us 
every  mischievous  trick  they  could  think  of.    The  slow  progress 
which  the  canoe  made  enabled  them  to  swim  around  us  frequently, 
sometimes  splashing  us;  then  seizing  hold  of  the  old  squaw's 
paddle,  who  tried  in  vain  to  strike  them  with  it;  at  other  times 
they  would  pull  the  canoe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  its  course;  at  length  they  all  seized  hold  of  the  hind 
part,  and  hung  to  it.    The  old  squaw  called  to  the  Indian  who 
was  following  our  horses.    lie  immediately  swam  down  to  our 
assistance,  and  soon  relieved  us  from  our  frolicsome  tormentors, 
by  plunging  them  successively  over  head,  and  holding  them  for 
a  considerable  time  under  water.    After  some  time  they  all  made 
their  escape  from  him,  by  diving  and  swimming  in  different  direc- 
tions.  On  landing,  by  way  of  retaliation,  we  seized  tlieir  clothes, 
which  caused  much  laughing  betwixt  the  squaw  and  the  Indian. 
We  had  many  invitatious  to  have  staid  to  smoke,  but  as  it  was 
near  sunset,  and  we  had  seven  miles  to  ride,  they  excused  us." 
(p.  150-153.) 

Brackenridge 's  Journal.  II.  ISl.  Brackenridge.  who  came  up 
the  Missouri  river  with  the  IIunt-Astoria  Expedition  in  1811,  and 
whose  views  on  tlie  Aricaras  were  presented  in  Part  I  of  this 
paper,  (Vol.  3,  S.  D.  Tlist.  Coll.,  p.  40S,  et.  seq.V  also  briefly 
visited  the  Maudans.  and  some  of  his  observations  concerning 
them  wil)  now  be  presented..  His  travels  on  that  occasion  are 
published  in  his  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Kiver  Missouri." 
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(Coale  &  Maxwell,  Baltimore,  1816),  and  he  also  mentions  briefly 
the  tribe  in  his  ^'Views  of  Louisiana,"  (Schaeffer  &  Maund,  Balto., 
1817  )  He  was  a  lawyer  of  keen  observation,  given  somewhat  to 
philosophical  reflections  upon  the  red  man.  The  party  reached 
the  Mandan  villages  July  26,  1811.  We  quote  as  follows  from  his 
''Voyage,"  etc.:  '  . 

Villages.    "AVednesday,  26th,  (July,  1811.)     Contnuied  our 
voyage  through  a  beautiful  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In 
the  afternoon  passed  by  all  five  of  the  JMandan  villages,  which 
are  situated  upon  high  open  plains,  the  village  of  She-he-ke, 
divided  from  the  others  by  a  handsome  stream.    The  inhabitants 
had  gathered  to  the  bank  to  see  us,  several  waded  into  the  water, 
but  returned  when  we  beckoned  to  them  not  to  approach.  The 
men  were  generallv  naked,  the  women  dressed  according  to  their 
a-e  or  qualitv,  from  the  course  elk  skin,  to  the  elegant  agalia. 
It  was  late  at  night  before  we  reached  the  fort  of  the  Missouri 
Company,  which  is  situated  alcove  all  the  villages,  and  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  :Missouri,  and  m 
latitude  47  degrees,  13  minutes  N." 

Brackenridge  describes  the  grim  spectacle  of  the  aerial  sepul- 
cher  of  the  Mandans: 

Burial  Scaffolds.    "We  made  several  excursions  to  the  villages 
below  the  nearest  about  six  miles  off;  but  as  they  differ  but  little 
■  from  those  of  the  Arikara,  I  will  give  no  particular  description 
of  them.    I  noticed  but  one  thing  as  remarkable. 

-About  two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  first  village,  my  attention 
was  attracted  bv  a  number  of  small  scaffolds,  distributed  over 
several  acres  of  ground  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.    I  soon  discovered 
that  this  was  a  depository  of  the  dead.    The  scaffolds  were  raised 
on  forks  about  ten  fe.'t.  and  were  sufficiently  wide  to  contain  two 
bodies;  thev  were  in  general  covered  with  blue  and  scarlet  cloth, 
or  wrapt  in  blankets  and  buffalo  rol)es ;  we  did  not  approach  near 
enough  to  examine  closely,  this  frigiitful  Golgotlia,  or  place  of 
human  skeletons,  but  we  could  see  a  gi-eat  num])er  oL  valuable 
articles  which  had  b.en  left  as  otTeriiigs  to  the  manes  ot  the 
deceased.    Several  crows  and  magpies  were  perchinl  upon  them; 
we  could  not  but  expcricMirc^  a  sensation  of  horror,  when  we 
thou-htOf  the  attraction  whieh  brouglit  Ihes.-  birds  to  this  dis- 
mal place.    Some  of  the  scaffolds  had  nearly  fallen  down,  perhaps 
overturned  bv  the  wind,  or  the  eff'ect  of  decay,  and  a  givat  num- 
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"^ber  of  bones  were  scattered  on  the  ground  underneath.  This 
mode  of  exposing  the  dead  has  something  peculiarly  horrible  in  it. 
The  wolves  of  the  prairie,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  even  the 
Indian  dogs,  are  attracted  to  the  place,  and  taught  to  feed  on 
human  flesh, 

''This  custom  prevails  amongst  all  the  wandering  tribes;  but 
amongst  the  Arikara,  the  dead  arc  deposited  in  a  grave  as  with 
us,  which  I  think  clearly  proves  their  origin  to  be  different  from 
that  of  their  neighbors;  for  there  is  nothing,  in  which  men  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  have  manifested  more  solicitude,  than  in  the 
treatment  of  the  remains  of  their  deceased  friends." 

Le  BorgTie.  Brackenridge 's  vivid  description  of  the  Gros 
Ventre  chief.  Le  Borgne  or  the  One  P^yed,  is  found  below.  The 
'  two  chiefs  were  present  at  a  celebration  had  by  the  whites  at 
the  Mandan  villages  on  July  4th.  lie  says: 

''The  two  principal  chiefs  happened  to  be  with  us;  the  One 
Eyed,  and  the  Black  Shoe.  The  former  is  a  giant  in  stature,  and 
if  his  one  eye  had  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  he 
might  have  passed  for  a  cyclop.  Ilis  huge  limbs  and  gigantic 
frame,  his  bushy  hair  shading  his  coarse  visage  and  savage  fea- 
tures, with  his  one  eye  flashing  fire,  constituted  him  a  fearful 
demon.  He  sways,  with  unlimited  control,  all  these  villages,  and 
is  feared  by  all  the  neighboring  nations.  I  remarked  that  on  one 
or  two  occasions  he  treated  She-he-ke.  with  great  contempt.  Lisa 
having  referred  to  something  said  by  that  cliief,  'What,'  said 
this  monster.  'AVhat.  Does,  that  bag  of  lies  pretend  to  have 
any  autliority  here?'  lie  is  sometimes  a  cruel  and  abominable 
tyrant." 

Brackenridge  then  relates  how  the  ruthless  old  outlaw  nmrdered 
a  young  warrior  who  came  to  him  to  reclaim  his  wife  who  had 
.been  foreibly  taken  by  that  chief  in  her  husbaiuLs  absence,  the 
mother  of  the  slain  wai-rior  having  lost  her  mind  in  grief  over  the 
dastardly  aet. 

l^rack<'nri(lge  adds  in  a  note:  ' "  Slie-lu^-ke  is  a  fat  man,  extreme- 
ly talkativ(\  and  no  gr«"at  warrior." 

In  his  "Views  of  Louisiana."  1  >raekenrid<2:e  thus  sunnnarizes 
as  to  the  tribes  at  the  ^landan  vilhmes: 

"^landans,  or  Gros  Ventre's — The  remnants  of  a  number  of 
villages,  according  to  tln^ir  account,  seventeen.    They  claim  only 
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•fehe  small  portion  of  country  which  they  actually  occupy ;  in  this, 
resembling  the  Arikaras.  They  still  consist  of  seven  villages,  five 
of  Gros  Ventres,  and  two  of  Mandans,  in  the  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles.  They  are  generally  on  good  terms  with  each  other, 
but  at  present  there  exist  considerable  dissensions  and  even  open 
rupture.  There  is  not  the  least  affinity  in  their  languages  but  the 
Gros  Ventres  is  spoken  by  all  the  Mandans.  According  to  the 
tradition  of  these  last,  who  were  originally  of  the  Crow  nation, 
owing  to  a  quarrel  between  two  chiefs,  over  the  carcass  of  a 
buffalo  which  they  had  slain,  a  separation  took  place  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  each." 

His  estimate  of  the  space  comprised  in  the  general  group  of 
those  villages,  as  above,  is  too  large,  as  it  was  probably  not  more 
that  about  nine  miles  between  their  extremes.  Pie  Avas  also  prob- 
ably in  error  in  regarding  the  Gros  Ventres  as  originally  CroAVS — 
it  would  perhaps  be  nearer  historical  fact  to  say  that  part  of 
them  had,  about  the  time  of  their  arrival  from  eastward,  joined 
the  Crows.    This  point  is  not  entirely  clear,  hoAvever. 

Catlin's  Account  of  Mandans.  George  Catlin,  Avhosc  obserA^a- 
tions  upon  the  Aricaras  Avcre  brought  out  in  Part  I  of  this  paper 
(S.  D.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  3,  pp.  490-3),  noAv  comes  in  for  considera- 
tion in  order  of  time,  in  his  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  Man- 
dans  in  many  phases  of  their  cliaracter.  The  space  herein  allotted 
to  his  very  interesting  description  and  deductions  relative  to  that 
tribe,  is  believed  to  be  justified,  in  vicAv  of  the  generally  admitted 
fact  that  of  all  the  visitors  among  and  students  of  this  most  in- 
teresting tribe  of  Indians,  none  have  Avritten  of  them  in  strains 
so  attractive  as  did  he ;  Avhile  aVc  believe  tliat  his  exhaustive  de- 
scriptions of  their  customs  and  their  traditions  concerning  their 
religious  ceremonies,  including  also  their  Flood  legends,  consti- 
tuting undoubted  classics,  are  instructive  in  a  high^  degree,  so 
much  so  that  there  seems  to  be  but  one  Avay  of  presenting  his 
impressions  and  conclusions  in  order  to  do  liim  and  the  subject 
in  hand  justice,  A'iz.,  by  quoting  his  OAvn  language  at  every  step, 
with  but  few  deviations  from  that  course.  No  attempt  to  sum- 
marize his  vicAvs  could  rusult  otherwise  than  in  a  garbling  pro- 
cess Avhieh  must  be  nothing  short  of  unfair  and  sadly  inet^'ectual 
in  bringing  before  the  reader  or  student  Avhat  Catlin  saAV  and 
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learned  of  that  tribe  while  among  them  under  very  favorable 
circumstances  for  gaining  close  knowledge  of  them. 

He  visited  them  in  1833;  and  we  quote  from  his  exceedingly 
valuable  'and  well-known  work  upon  ''North  American  Indians," 
(Vol.  I),  in  the  third  edition,  published  by  Tilt  and  Bogue,  Lon- 
don, 1842.    His  narratives  follow: 

Peculiar  Race.  "The  Mandans,  (or  See-pohs-kah-nu-mah-kah- 
kee,  'people  of  the  pheasants,'  as  they  call  themselves),  are  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  of  Indians  in  our  country. 
Their  origin,  like  that  of  all  the  other  tribes  is  from  necessity, 
involved  in  mystery  and  obscurity.  Their  traditions  and  peculiar- 
ities I  shall  casually  recite  in  this  or  future  epistles,  which,  when 
understood,  will  at  once,  I  think,  denominate  them  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  race.  They  take  great  pride  in  relating  their  traditions, 
with  regard  to  their  origin,  contending  that  they  were  the  first 
people  created  on  eartli.  Their  existence  in  these  regions  has 
been  from  a  very  ancient  period;  and,  from  what  I  could  learn 
from  other  traditions,  they  have,  at  a  former  period,  been  a  very 
numerous  and  powerful  nation:  but  by  the  continual  wars  which 
have  existed  between  them  and  their  neighbors,  they  have  been 
reduced  to  their  present  numbers."    (Vol.  1,  p.  80.) 

As  seen  below,  Catlin  states  that  the  two  i\Iandan  villages  were, 
in  1833,  both  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri.  This  is  accounted 
for  iy  the  fact  that  after  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  others  who  were 
there  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  visited  them,  the  upper 
of  the  two  villages  had  been  flanked  on  the  east  side  by  the 
changed  course  of  the  river,  which  had  formerly  passed  close  to 
it  on  the  west  side.  A  map  published  by  AYheeler  in  his  "Trail 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,"  (opposite  page  270),  shows  this  change 
in  the  course  of  the  river,  and  while  Catlin  says  tlie  two  villages 
were  'about  two  miles  distant  from  each  other,'  we  have  seen 
that  they  were  really  about  three  miles  apart,  wdiich  is  the  dis- 
tance given  on  Wheeler's  map.  The  river  turns  from  south  to 
east  in  its  course  between  the  two  viJlages,  so  that  the  upper 
village  is  a  little  north  of  due  west  from  the  lower  one.  He  also 
says  that  these  were  formerly  ten,  instead  of  nine  vilLages,  and 
that  they  were  located  iifteen  or  twenty,  instead  of  eighty  miles 
down  the"  river. 

Mandan  Villages.   "This  tribe  is  at  present  located  on  the  west 
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bank  of  the  Missouri,  about  1800  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  200 
b^low  the  mouth  of  Yellowstone  river.    They  have  two  villages 
only,  which  are  about  two  miles  distant  from  each  other;  and 
numlDer  in  all  (as  near  as  I  can  learn),  about  2000  souls.  Their 
present  villages  are  beautifully  located,  and  judiciously  also,  for 
defense  against  the  assaults  of  their  enemies.    The  site  of  the 
lower  (or  principal)  town,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  pleasing  that  can  be  seen  in  the  world,  and  even 
more  beautiful  than  imagination  could  ever  create.    In  tl^e  very 
midst  of  an  extensive  valley  (embraced  within  a  thousand  grace- 
ful swells  and  parapets  or  mounds  of  interminable  green  chang- 
ing to  blue,  as  they  vanish  in  the  distance),  is  built  the  city,  or 
principal  town  of  the  ]\Iandans.    On  an  extensive  plain  (which 
is  covered  with  a  green  turf,  as  well  as  the  hills  and  dales,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  possibly  range,  without  tree  or  brush  to  be 
seen)  are  to  be  seen  rising  from  the  ground,  and  towards  the 
heavens,  domes,  (not  'of  gold,'),  but  of  dirt,  and  the  thousand 
spears  (not  'spires')  and  scalp-poles,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  semi-subter- 
raneous village  of  the  hospitable  and  gentlemanly  :\Iandans. 

"These  people  formerly  (and  within  the  recollection  of  many 
of  their  oldest  men)  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  further  down 
the  river,  in  ten  contiguous  villages;  the  inarks  or  mins  of  which 
are  yet  plainly  to  be  seen.  At  that  period,  it  is  evident,  as  well 
as  from  the  number  of  lodges  which  their  villages  contain,  as 
from  their  traditions,  that  their  numbers  Avere  much  greater  than 
at  the  present  day." 

Mound  Builders.  "There  are  other,  and  very  interesting,  tradi- 
tions and  historical  facts  relative'to  a  still  prior  location  and  con- 
dition of  these  people,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fnll>-  on  a 
future  occasion.  From  thrse,  when  they  are  promulged.  I  think 
there  may  be  a  pretty  fair  deduction  drawn,  that  they  formerly 
occupied  Die  lower  part  of  tlie  :Miss()uri,  and  even  tlu>  Ohio  and 
Muskingnm,  and  have  gradually  made  their  way  up  the  :\1  issouri 
to  where  they  now  are.  There  are  many  remains  on  tlie  river 
below  this  place  (and,  in  I'aet,  to  ])e  seen  nearly  as  low  down  as 
St.  Louis),  which  show  ch'arly  the  ])e(.nliar  construction  .Man- 
dan  lodges,  and  conse<piently  carry  sH-ong  proof  of  the  al)ove 
position.     While  desc/uiding  the  river,  however,  which  1  shall 
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commence  in  a  few  weeks,  in  a  canoe,  t\m  will  be  a  subject  of 
interest;  and  I  shall  give  it  close  examination." 

Ditch— Palisade.    --The  ground  on  which  the  Mandan  village 
is  It  present  built,  was  admirably  selected  for  defense;  being  on  a 
bank  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.    The  greater 
part  of  this  bank  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  of  solid  rock.  The 
river,  suddenly  changing  its  course  to  a  right-angle,  protects  two 
sides  of  the  village,  which  is  built  upon  this  promontory  or  angle ; 
they  have  therefore  but  one  side  to  protect,  which  is  effectually 
done  by  a  strong  piquet,  and  a  ditch  inside  it,  of  three  or  four- 
feet  in  deptli.    The  piquet  is  composed  of  timbers  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  feet  in  height,  set  firmly  m  the 
ground  at  sufficient  distances  from  each  other  to  admit  of  guns 
and  other  missiles  to  be  fired  between  them.    The  ditch  (unlike 
that  of  civilized  modes  or  fortifications)  is  inside  of  the  piquet, 
in  which  their  warriors  screen  their  bodies  from  the  view  and 
weapons  of  their  enemies,  whilst  they  are  re-loading  and  discharg- 
ing their  weapons  through  the  piquet." 

Lodges.    '-The  :>Iandans  are  undoubtedly  secure  in  their  vil- 
lages from  the  attacks  of  any  Indian  nation,  and  have  nothing  to 
fear  except  when  tliey-  meet  tlieir  enemy  on  the  praine.  Their 
■  village  has  a  most  novel  appearance  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger ;  their 
lod-es  are  closelv  grouped  together,  having  Imt  .iust  room  enough 
for  walkiuff  and  riding  between  them;  and  appear  from  without, 
to  be  entirelv  built  of  dirt;  but  one  is  surprised  when  lie  enter^ 
them  to  see  the  neatness,  comfort,  and  spacious  dnuensions  of 
these'  earth-covered  dwellings.    They  all  have  a  circular  form, 
and  are  from  fortv  to  sixty  feet  in  diameter.    Their  foundations 
are  prepared  bv  dieging  some  two  feet  in  the  ground,  and  form- 
m'T  the  floor  of  earth,  by  levelling  the  nMiuisite  si/e  for  tlie  lodge. 
These  floors  or  foundations  are  all  p.'rfeetly  cin-ulai-.  and  vary- 
in"-  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  numl)rr  of  inmates,  or  of  the 
qua'litv  or  stan.ling  of  tlie  faniili.-s  which  are  to  occupy  them. 
The  superstructure  is  then  produced,  by  arranging,  insid.'  of  this 
circular  excavation,  firmly  tixed  in  the  groun.l  and  resting  against 
the  bank,  a  barrier  or  wall  of  timbers,  some  eight  or  nin.-  inches 
in  diami'ter.  of  e,|nal  heiuhl  (alumt  six  feet  i  plarol  on  .uul.  and 
restin-  against  each  other,  supported  by  a  |-,>rmi.lable  emliank- 
ment  of  earth  raise.)  against  them  outside;  then,  resting  upon  the 
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tops  of  these  timbers  or  piles,  are  others  of  equal  size  and  equal  in 
numbers,  of  twenty  or  tAventy-five  feet  in  length,  resting  firmly 
against  each  other,  and  sending  their  upper  or  smaller  ends 
towards  the  center  and  top  of  the  lodge;  rising  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  to  the  apex  or  sky-light,  which  is  about  three  or 
four  feet  in  diameter,  answ^ering  as  a  chimney  and  a  sky-light 
at  the  same  time.    The  roof  of  the  lodge  being  thus  formed,  is 
supported  by  beams  passing  around  the  inner  part  of  the  lodge 
about  the  middle  of  these  poles  or  timbers,  and  themselves  up- 
held by  four  or  five  large  posts  passing  dowm  to  the  floor  of 
the  lodge.    On  the  top  of,  and  over  the  poles  forming  the  roof, 
is  placed  a  complete  mat  of  willow  boughs,  of  half  a  foot  or  more 
in  thickness,  which  protects  the  timbers  from  the  dampness  of 
the  earth  with  which  the  lodge  is  covered  from  bottom  to  top,  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet ;  and  then  w^th  a  hard  or  tough 
clay,  which  is  impervious  to  water,  and  which  with  long  use  be- 
comes quite  hard,  and  a  lounging  place  for  the  whole  family  in 
pleasant  w-eather— for  sage— for  wooing  lovers— for  dogs  and 
all ;  an  airing  place— a  lookout— a  place  for  gossip  and  mirth— a 
seat  for  the  solitary  gaze  and  meditations  of  the  stern  warrior, 
who  sits  and  contemplates  the  peaceful  mirth  and  happiness  that 
is  breathed  beneath  him,  fruits  of  his 'hard  fought  battles,  on 
fields  of  desperate  combat  with  bristling  rt-d  men. 
•  ''The  floors  of  these  dwellings  are  of  earth,  but  so  hardened  by 
use,  and  swept  so  clean,  and  tracked  by  bare  and  moccassined 
feet,  that  they  have  almost  a  polish,  and  would  scarcely  soil  the 
whitest  linen.    In  the  center,  and  immediately  under  the  sky- 
light is  the  fireplace — a  hole  of  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  of 
a  circular  form,  sunk  a  foot  or  more  below  the  surface,  and 
curbed  around  with  stone.    Over  the  fireplace,  and  suspended 
from  th6  apex  of  diverging  props  or  poles,  is  generally  seen  the 
.pot  or  kettle,  filled  with  buftalo  meat;  and  around  it,  are .  the 
family,  reclining  in  the  most  picturesque  attitudes  and  groups, 
resting  on  their  buffalo  robes  and  beautiful  mats  of  hislies. 
These  cabins  are  so  spacious,  tliat  they  hold  from  twenty  to  forty 
persons— a  family  and  all  their  connections.    Tliey  all  sleep  on 
bedsteads  siinih\r  in  form  to  ours,  ])ut  gr-nerally  not  quite  so 
high;  made  of  round  poles  rudely  lashed  together  with  thongs. 
A  buftalo  skin,  fresh  stripped  from  the  animal,  is  stretched  across 
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•111,,,  nrifl  Others  drawn  over  them  instead  of  blankets.  Uiese 
S  is  fa       I    a  e  seen  the.n  (and  I  have  visited  almost  every 
todiTn  tl  e  village),  are  uniformly  screened  with  a  covermg  of 
bnffal    or  elk  Jns  oftentnnes  beautifully  dressed  and  plaeed  . 
0  fr  he  upright  poi;s  or  frame,  like  a  suit  of  eurtams ;  leavmg  a 
n  front  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  occupant  to  pass  m 
1  out  [fnnd  fiom  Ws'or  her  bed.   Some  of  these  coverings  or 
::ia r      -xc  "lingly  beautiful,  being  cut  tastefully  >nto 
flgTand  handsomely  ornamented  with  porcupine's  qu.Us  and 
Dioture  writings  ou  hieroglvplncs."  _ 
'  Ams  and  Amor.  "From  the  great  number  of  inmates  m  thes 
lodges  they  are  necessarily  very  spacious,  and  the  nun^er  of  beds  . 
considerable.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  these  lodges^fifty 
feet  in  diameter  inside  (which  is  an  immense  room  ,  u«  a  ro. 
of  these  curtained  beds  extending  quite  around  then  sides,  bem 
;  m     en  or  twelve  of  them,  placed  four  or  five  feet  apart  and 
he  space  between  them  occupied  by  a  large  post,  fixed  quite  fi  m 
fthe  ground,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high,  with   -ge  woocl^n 
Z^s  or  bolts  in  it,  on  whicli  are  hung  and  grouped,  with  a  ^u\d 
S  s  ard  ug  taste  the  arms  and  armor  of  the  respective  propne^ 
ot  consisting  of  his  whitened  shield,  e-bossed  and  e.nb  a.oned 
witk  the  figure  of  his  protecting  medicine  (or  mysterj  ).  Ins  bo  ^ 
Ind  quivei-  his  war  club  or  battle-axe,  his  dart  or  oaveUn,  his 
obac'  c  po;eh  and  pipe,  his  medicine  bag,  and 
or  raven  head-dress;  and  over  all,  and  on  top  of  the  po  t  as 
placed  bv  some  con.iuror  or  Indian  magician,  to  guard  and  prote 
E  speli  of  wiklness  that  reigns  in  this  strange  place  ,  stands 
iorth  in  full  relief  the  head  and  horns  of  a  buffalo,  w.neh  is  by  a 
villa-e  regulation,  owned  and  possessed  by  every  man  m  tlie 
naticm,  and  hung  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  which  he  uses  as  a  mask 
when  ;alled  upon  by  the  chiefs,  to  join  in  the  buffalo  dance,  of 
which  I  shall  say  more  in  a  future  epistle. 

"Tins  arrangement  of  beds,  of  arms,  etc.,  combmnig  the  most 
vivid  displav  and  arrangement  of  colors,  of  furs,  ot  tr.nke  s.  of 
barbed  and  glistening  poiids  and  steel,  of  mysteries  and  hocus 
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pocus,  together  with  the  somber  and  smoked  color  of  the  roof 
and  sides  of  the  lodge ;  and  the  wild  and  rude  and  red — the 
graceful  (though  uncivil)  conversational,  garrulous,  story-telling, 
and  happy,  tliough  ignorant  and  untutored  groups,  that  are  smok- 
ing their  pipes — wooing  ther  sweethearts,  and  embracing  their 
little  ones  about  their  peaceful  and  endeared  firesides ;  together 
with  their  pots  and  spoons  and  other  culinary  articles  of  their  own 
manufacture,  around  them ;  present  altogether  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  scenes  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  that  can  be  possibly 
seen;  and  far  more  wild  and  vivid  than  could  ever  be  imagined." 

Garrulous  and  Happy,  "Reader,  T  say  these  people  were  gar- 
rulous, story-telling  and  happy;  this  is  true,  and  literally  so; 
and  it  belongs  to  me  to  establisli  the  fact,  and  correct  the  error 
wdiich  seems  to  have  gone  forth  to  the  world  on  this  subject.  As 
I  hare  before  observed,  there  is  no  subject  that  I  know  of,  within 
the  scope  and  reach  of  human  wisdom,  on  which  the  civilized 
world  in  this  enlightened  age  are  more  incorrectly  informed,  than 
upon  that  of  the  true  manners  and  customs,  and  moral  condition, 
rights  and  abuses,  of  the  North  American  Indians;  and  that,  as  I 
have  also  before  remarked,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
our  cultivating  a  fair  and  honorable  acquaintance  with  them,  and 
doing  them  the  justice,  and  ourselves  the  credit,  of  a  fair  and 
impartial  investigation  of  their  true  character.  The  present  age 
of  refinement  and  research  has  brought  every  thing  else  that  I 
know  of  (and  a  vast  deal  more  than  the  most  entliusiastic  mind 
ever  dreamed  of),  within  tlie  scope  and  fair  estimation  of  refined 
intellect  and  of  science;  while  the  wild  and  timid  savage,  with 
his  interesting  customs  and  modes  has  vanished,  or  liis  cliaractcu' 
has  become  changed,  at  the  approach  of  tlie  enliglitened  and  in- 
tellectual Avorld ;  who  follow  him  lik(>  a  phantom  for  a  while,  and 
in  ignorance  of  his  true  character  at  last  turn  back  to  the  eonnnon 
business  and  soeial  transactions  of  life. 

"Owing  to  the  al)()ve  difficulties,  which  have  stood  in  the  way. 
the  world  has  fa  Hen  into  many  egregious  eri'ors  with  regard  to 
the  true  modes  and  meaning  of  the  savage,  which  I  am  sti'iving  to 
set  forth  and  correct  in  tlie  course  to  these  epistles.  And 
amonirst  them  all.  there  is  none  more  eoiiinion  nor  moi'e  entirely 
erroneous,  nor  more  easily  refuted,  than  the  current  one.  that  'the 
Indian  is  a  sour,  morose,  reserved  and  taciturn  man.'    I  have 
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heard  this  opinion  advanced  a  thousand  times,  and  I  believed  it; 
but  such  certainly,  is  not  uniformly  nor  generally  the  case. 

-I  -have  observed  in  all  my  travels  amongst  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  more  particularly  amongst  these  unassuming  people,  that 
they  are  far  more  talkative  and  conversational  race  than  can 
easilv  be  seen  in  the  civilized  world.    This  assertion,  like  many 
others  I  shall  occasionally  make,  will  somewhat  startle  the  folks 
of  the  east,  yet  it  is  true.   No  one  can  look  into  the  wigwams  of 
these  people!  or  into  any  little  momentary  group  of  them,  without 
being  at  once  struck  with  the  conviction  that  small-talk,  gossip, 
garrulitv,  and  storv-telling  are  the  leading  passions  with  them, 
who  have  little  else  to  do  in  the  world,  but  to  while  away  their 
lives  in  the  innocent  amusement  of  the  exercise  of  those  talents 
with  which  nature  has  liberally  endowed  them,  for  their  mirth 
.  and  enjoyment. 

"One  has  but  to  walk  or  ride  about  this  little  town  and  its 
environs  for  a  few  hours  in  a  pleasant  day,  and  overlook  the 
numerous  games  and  gambols,  where  their  notes  and  yelps  of 
exultation  are  unceasingly  vibrating  in  the  atmosphere ;  or  peep 
in  to  the  wigwams  (and  watch  the  glistening  fun  that's  beaming 
from  the  noses,  cheeks  and  chins,  of  the  crouching,  cross-legged, 
and  prostrate  groups  around  the  fire;  where  the  pipe  is  passed, 
and  jokes  and  anecdote,  and  laughter  are  excessive)  to  become 
convinced  that  it  is  natural  to  laugh  and  be  merry.    Indeed  it 
would  be  strange  if  a  race  of  people  like  these,  who  have  little 
else  to  do  or  relish  in  life,  should  be  curtailed  in  that  source  of 
pleasure  and  amusement;  and  it  would  be  also  strange,  if  a  life- 
time of  indulgence  and  practice  hi  so  innocent  and  productive 
a  mode  of  amusement,  free  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  busi- 
ness or  professions,  should  not  advance  them  in  their  modes,  and 
enable  them  to  draw  far  greater  pleasure  from  such  sources,  than 
we  in  the  civilized  and  business  world  can  possibly  feel.    If  the 
-  uncultured  condition  of  their  minds  curtails  the  nuinb.M'  of  their 
enjoyments,  yet  they  are  free  from,  and  independent  of,  a.  thou- 
sand cares  and  jealousies,  which  arise  from  mercenary  motives  m 
the  civilized  world;  and  are  yet  far  ahead  of  us  (in  my  opinion) 
in  the  real  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  simi>le  natural 

faculties.  '  .    •  X 

"They  live  in  a  country  and  in  communities,  where  it  is  not 
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customary  to^look  forward  into  the  future  with  concern,  for  they 
live  without  incurring  the  expenses  of  life,  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  and  unavoidable  in  the  enlightened  world;  and  of 
course  their  inclinations  and  faculties  are  solely  directed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  day,  without  the  sober  reflections  on 
the  past  or  apprehensions  of  the  future. 

''^Yith  minds  thus  unexpanded  and  uninfluenced  by  the  thou- 
sand passions  and  ambitions  of  civilized  life,  it  is  easy  and  natural 
to  concentrate  their  thoughts  and  conversation  upon  the  little 
and  trifling  occurrences  of  their  lives.  They  are  fond  of  fun 
and  good  cheer,  and  can  laugh  easily  and  heartily  at  a  slight  joke, 
of  which  their  peculiar  modes  of  life  furnish  them  an  inexhausti- 
ble fund,  and  enable  them  to  cheer  their  little  circle  about  the 
wig^^am  fireside  with  endless  laughter  and  garrulity. 

^'It  may  be  thought,  that  I  am  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
establish  this  fact,  and  I  am  dwelling  longer  upon  it  than  I  other- 
wise should,  inasmuch  as  I  am  opposing  an  error  that  seems  to 
have  become  current  through  the  world;  and  which,  if  it  be  once 
corrected,  removes  a  material  difficulty,  which  has  always  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  fair  and  just  estimation  of  the  Indian  character. 
For  the  purpose  of  placing  the  Indian  in  a  proper  light  before  the 
world,  as  I  hope  to  do  in  many  respects,  it  is  of  importance  to 
me— it  is  but  justice  to  the  savage— and  justice  to  my  readers 
also,  that  such  points  should  be  cleared  up  as  I  proceed ;  and  for 
the  world  who  inquire  for  correct  and  just  information,  they  must 
take  my  words  for  the  truth,  or  else  come  to  this  country  and  look 
for  themselves,  into  these  protesque  circles  of  never-ending  laugh- 
ter and  fun,  instead  of  going  to  Washington  city  to  gaze  on  the 
poor  embarrassed  Indian  who  is  called  there  by  his  'Great  Father,' 
to  contend  with  the  sopliistry  of  the  learned  and  inquisitive  wo5-jd, 
in  bartering  away  his  lands  with  the  graves  and  the  hunting 
grounds  of  his  ancestors.   There  is  not  the  proper  place  to  study 
the  Indian  character;  yet  it  is  the  place  where  the  sycophant  and 
the  scribbler  go  to  gaze  and  frown  u]>on  liim— to  learn  his  char^ic- 
ter,  and  write  his  history,  and  because  he  does  not  speak,  anil 
quaffs  tlie  delicious  beverage  which  he  receives  from  wliite  men^s 
hand,  'he,  is  a  speechless  brute  and  drunkard.'    An  Indian  is  a 
begger  in  Washington  city,  and  a  whit(>  man  is  almost  e<iually  so 
in°the  Mandan  village.    An  Indian  in  Wasliington  is  mute,  is 
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dumb  and  embarrassed;  and  so  is  a  ^vhite  man  (and  for  the  vevy 
same  reasons)  in  this  place-he  has  nobody  to  talk  to.       -  ■  ^ 

"l"nd  Indian,  to  reach  the  civilized  ."orld,  must  needs  travel 
some  thousands  of  miles  in  vehicles  of  conveyance,  to  which  ne 
s  unaccustomed-through  latitudes  and  longitudes  which  are  new 
to  him-living  on  food  that  he  is  unused  to-stared  and  gazed  at 
by  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  whom  he  ^a^-^^*'^";^^" 
h  s  heart  grieving  end  his  body  sickening  at  the  exhibition  of 
white  men's  wealth  and  luxuries,  which  are  enjoyed  on  the  laud, 
InYover  the  bones  of  his  ancestors.  And  at  the  end  ot  lus  ^- 
ney  he  stands  (like  a  caged  animal)  to  be  seanned-to  be  ciiti- 
dsed-to  be  pitied-and  heralded  to  the  world  as  a  mute-as  a 

'ThitTMe^Lfr-'-A  white  man,  to  reach  this  village  must 
travel  by  steam  boat-by  canoes-on  horseback  and  on  foot- 
swim  rivers-wade  quagmires-tight  mosquitoes-patch  his  moc 
™s  and  patch  them  again  and  again,  and  his  breeches  ;  live  on 
^eit  klone-sleep  on  the  ground  the  whole  way,  and  think  and 
Team  of  his  friends  he  has  left  behind;  and  whe^  he  ge  s  heij, 
ha  f-Ttarved,  and  half-naked,  and  more  than  half  sick,  he  finds 
Hms  iH  beggar  for  a  place  to  sleep,  and  for  something  to  eat; 
a  mute  amongst  thousands  who  flock  about  him,  to  look  and  to 
crMcise  and  to  laugh  at  him  for  his  jaded  appearance,  and  speak 
S    11  they  do  of  all  white  men  (without  distinction)  as  bar. 
■  These  people  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  no  white  men  m  then 
country  but  traders,  and  know  of  no  other;  deeming  us  all  ahke, 
Td  receiving  us  all  under  the  presumption  that  we  come  to  trade 
"  barter;  applying  to  us  all,  indiscriminately,  the  epithet  of 

'liar'  or  traders.  . 

-The  reader  will  therefore  see,  that  we  mutually  sufler  in  each 
other's  estimation  from  the  unfortunate  ignorance,  which  distance 
hS  chained  us  in ;  and  (as  I  can  vouch,  and  the  Indian  also,  w  o 
Tas  visited  the  civilized  world)  that  the  hislorum  who  .ould 
record  justly  and  correctly  the  character  and  customs  of  a  peo- 
ple, must  go  and  live  among  tliem.    (Vol.  1.  p.  Sb.) 

(From  Caltin's  second  letter  on  the  ManJans.  p.  fei.) 

"In  mv  last.  I  gave  some  account  of  th.-  viUage.  and  the  cus- 
toms, and  appearances  of  tliis  strange  po.pV-and  1  wdl  now 
proceed  to  give  further  details  on  that  subject : 
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Lodge  Roofs.  ''I  have  this  morning,  perched  myself  upon  the 
top  of  one  of  the  earth-covered  lodges,  which  I  have  before  de- 
scribed, and  having  the  whole  village  beneath  and  about  me,  with 
its  sachems— its  warriors— its  dogs— and  its  horses  in  motion — 
its  medicines  (or  mysteries)  and  scalp  poles  waiving  over  my 
head — its  piquets — its  green  fields  and  prairies,  and  rivers  in  full 
view,  with  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  thrilling  panorama  that  is 
about  me.  I  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  to  give  some  sketches  more  to 
the  life  than  I  could  have  done  from  any  effort  of  recollection. 

"I  said  that  the  lodges  or  wagwams  were  covered  with  earth — 
were  forty  or  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  closely  grouped 
that  there  was  but  just  room  enough  to  walk  and  ride  between 
them—  that  they  had  a  door  by  which  to  enter  them,  and  a  hole 
in  the  top  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  for  the  smoke  to  escape- 
that  the  inmates  w^ere  at  times  grouped  upon  their  tops  in  con- 
versations and  other  amusements,  etc.,  and  yet  you  know  not 
exactly  how  they  look,  nor  what  is  the  precise  appearance  of  the 
strange  world  that  is  about,  me.  There  is  really  a  newness  and 
rudeness  in  every  thing  that  is  to  be  seen.  There  are  several 
hundred  houses  or  dwellings  about  me.  and  they  are  purely 
unique— they  are  all  covered  with  dirt— the  people  are  all  red, 
and  yet  distinct  from  all  other  red  folks  1  have  seen.  The  horses 
are  wild  every  dog  is  a  wolf — the  Avhole  moving  mass  are  strang- 
ers to" me;  the  living,  in  t'verything,  carry  an  air  of  intractable 
wildness  about  them,  and  the  dead  are  not  buried  but  dried  upon 
scaffolds. 

"The  groups  of  lodges  around  me  present  a  very  curious  and 
pleasing  appearance,  resembling  in  shape  (more  nearly  than  any- 
thing else  I  can  compare  them)  to  so  many  potash-kettles  in- 
verted. On  the  tops  of  tliese  are  to  be  seen  groups  standing  and 
reclining,  whose  wild  and  picturesque  appearance  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  Stern  Avarriors;  like  statues,  standing  in  digni- 
fied groups,  wrapped  in  their  painted  robes,  with  their  heads 
decked  and  plumed  with  quills  of  the  war-eagle;  extending  their 
long  arms  to  the  east  or  west,  the  scenes  of  their  l):»1tles.  which 
they  are  r(»counting  over  to  each  other.  In  another  direetion.  the 
wooing  lover  .softening  the  heart  of  his  fair  ta ih-nah-tn i-a  with 
the  notes  of  his  simple  lute.  On  other  lodges,  and  beyond  these, 
groups  are  engagiul  in  games  of  the  'moccasin'  or  the  'platter.' 
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Some,  are  to  be  seen  manufacturing  robes  and  dresses,  and  others, 
fatigued  with  amusements  or  occupations,  have  stretched  their 
limbs  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  sleep,  whilst  basking  in  the  sun. 
With  all  this  wild  and  varied  medley  of  living  beings  are  mixed 
their  dogs,  which  seem  to  be  so  near  an  Indian's  heart,  as  almost 
to  constitute  a  material  link  of  his  existence." 

Village  Common— "Big  Canoe."  In  the  center  of  the  village 
is  an  open  space,  or  public  area,  of  150  feet  in  diameter,  and  cir- 
cular in  form,  which  is  used  for  all  public  games  and  festivals, 
shows  and  exhibitions;  and  also  for  their  'annual  religious  cere- 
monies,' which  are  soon  to  take  place,  and  of  which  I  shall  here- 
after give  some  account.  The  lodges  around  this  open  space 
front  in,  with  their  doors  towards  the  center;  and  in  the  middle 
of  this  circle  stands  an  object  of  great  religious  veneration,  as  I 
am  told,  on  account  of  the  importance  it  has  in  the  conduction  of 
those  annual  religious  rites. 

''This  object  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  hogshead,  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  made  of  phmks  and  hoops,  containing  within  it 
some  of  their  choicest  medicines  or  mysteries,  and  religiously  pre- 
served unbacked  or  scratched,  as  a  symbol  of  the  'Big  Canoe,'  as 
they  call  it." 

Medicine  Lodge— The  Flood.  "One  of  the  lodges  fronting  on 
this  circular  area,  and  facing  this  strange  object  of  their  supersti- 
tion, is  called  the  'Medicine  Lodge,'  or  council  house.  It  is  in 
this  sacred  building  that  these  w^onderful.  ceremonies,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  flood,  take  place.  I  am  told  by  the  traders 
that  the  cruelties  of  these  scenes  are  frightful  and  abhorent  in 
the  extreme ;  and  that  this  huge  wigwam,  which  is  now^  closed,  has 
been  built  exclusively  for  this  grand  celebration.  I  am  every  day 
reminded  of  the  near  approach  of  the  season  for  this  grand  affair, 
and  as  I  have  not  yet  seen  anything  of  it,  I  cannot  describe  it; 
I  know  it  only  from  the  relations  of  the  traders  w^ho  have  wit- 
nessed parts  of  it;  and  their  descriptions  are  of  so  extraordinary 
a  character,  that  I  would  not  be  willing  to  describe  until  I  can 
see  for  myself— which  wall,  in  all  probability,  be  in  a  few  days. 

"In  ranging  the  eye  over  the  village  from  where  I  am  wanting, 
there  is  presented  to  the  view  the  strangest  mixture  and  medley 
of  unintelligible  trash  (independent  of  the  living  beings  that  are 
in  motion),  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.    On  the  roofs  of  the 
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lodges,  besides  the  groups  of  living,  are  buffalos'  skins,  skin 
canoes,  pots  and  pottery;  sleds  and  sledges— and  suspended  on 
poles  erected  some  twenty  feet  above  the  doors  of  their  wigwams, 
are  displayed  on  a  pleasant  day,  the  scalps  of  warriors  preserved 
as  trophies;  and  thus  proudly  exposed  as  evidence  of  their  war- 
like deeds.   In  other  parts  are  raised  on  poles  the  warriors  pure 
and  whitened  shields  and  quivers,  with  medicine  bags  attached; 
and  here  and  there  a  sacrifice  of  red  cloth,  or  other  costly  stuff, 
Oifered  up  to  the  Great  Spirit,  over  the  door  of  some  benignant 
chief,  in  humble  gratitude  for  the  blessings  which  he  is  enjoymg. 
Such  is  a  part  of  the  strange  medley  that  is  before  and  around 
me;  and  amidst  them  and  the  blue  streams  of  smoke  that  are  ris- 
ing from  the  tops  of  these  hundred  'coal-pits,'  can  be  seen  m 
distance,  the  green  and  boundless,  treeless,  bushless  prairie;  and 
on  it  and  contiguous  to  the  piquet  which  encloses  the  village,  a 
hundred  scaffolds,  on  which  their  'dead  live,'  as  they  term  it." 

Burial  Scaffolds.  "These  people  never  bury  the  dead,  but 
place  the  bodies  on  slight  scaffolds  just  above  the  reach  of  human 
hands,  and  out  of  the  way  of  wolves  and  dogs;  and  they  are  there 
left  to  moulder  and  decay.  This  cemetery,  or  place  of  deposit  for 
the  dead,  is  just  back  of  the  village,  on  a  level  prairie;  and  with 
all  its  appearances,  histoiT,  forms,  ceremonies,  etc.,  is  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  interesting  objects  to  be  described  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  peculiar  race. 

''"Whenever  a  person  dies  in  the  Mandan  village,  and  the  cus- 
tomary honors  and  condolence  are  paid  to  his  remains,  and  the 
body  dressed  in  its  best  attire,  painted,  oiled,  feasted,  and  supplied 
with  bow  and  quiver,  shield,  pipe  and  tobacco— knife,  Hint  and 
steel,  and  provisions  enough  to  last  him  a  few  days  on  the  journey 
which  he  is  to  perform;  a  fresh  buffalo's  skin,  just  taken  from 
the  animal's  back,  is  wrapped  around  the  body,  and  tightly 
bound  and  wound  with  thongs  of  rawhide  from  head  to  foot. 
Then  other  robes  are  soaked  in  water,  till  they  are  quite  soft  and 
elastic,  which  are  also  bandaged  around  the  body  in  the  same 
manner,  and  tied  fast  with  thongs,  which  are  wound  with  great 
care  and  exactness,  so  as  to  exclude  the  action  of  the  air  from 
all  parts,  of  the  body. 

"There  is  then  a  separate  scaff'old  erected  for  it,  constructed 
of  four  up-right  poles,  a  little  higher  than  human  hands  can 
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reach ;  and  the  tops  of  these,  are  small  poles  passing  around  from 
one  post  to  the  other  ;  across  which  a  number  of  ^villow  rods  just 
strong  enough  to  support  the  body,  which  is  laid  upon  them  on  its 
back,  with  its  feet  carefully  presented  towards  the  rising  sun. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  these  bodies  resting  exactly  in 
a  similar  way;  excepting  in  some  instances  where  a  chief,  or 
medicine  man,  may  be  seen  with  a  few  yards  of  scarlet  or  blue 
cloth  spread  over  his  remains,  as  a  mark  of  public  respect  and 
esteem.  Some  hundreds  of  these  bodies  may  be  seen  reposing  in 
this  manner  in  this  curious  place,  which  the  Indians  call,  'the 
village  of  the  dead;'  and  the  traveler,  who  visits  this  country  to 
study  and  learn,  will  not  only  be  struck  with  the  novel  appear- 
ance of  the  scene,  but  if  he  will  give  attention  to  the  respect  and 
devotions  that  are  paid  to  this  sacred  place,  he  will  draw  many 
a  moral  deduction  tliat  will  last  him  through  life ;  he  will  learn, 
at  least,  that  filial,  conjugal,  and  paternal  affection  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  results  of  civilization,  but  that  the  Great  Spirit  had 
given  them  to  man  in  his  native  state;  and  that  the  spices  and 
improvements  of  the  enlightened  world  have  never  refined  upon 
them."  ^-  ■At;'. .p:---:;.:-v  ■  '  ^ 

Grief  for  the  Dead.  ''There  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  in  which 
one  may  not  see  in  this  place  evidences  of  this  fact,  that  will 
wring  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  kindle  in  his  bosom  a  spark  of  re- 
spect and  sympathy  for  the  poor  Indian,  if  he  never  felt  it  before. 
Fathers,  mothers,  wives  and  children,  may  be  seen  lying  under 
these  scaffolds,  prostrated  upon  the  ground,  witli  their  faces  in 
the  dirt,  howling  forth  incessantly  the  most  piteous  and  heart- 
broken cries  and  lamentations  for  the  misfortunes  of  their  kin- 
dred; tearing  their  hair— cutting  their  fiesh  with  their  knives,  and 
doing  other  penance  to  appease  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  whose 
misfortunes  they  attribute  to  some  sin  or  omission  of  their  OAvn, 
for  whieli  they  sometimes  inflict  the  most  excruciating  self- 
torture." 

**Golgatha"  Circles.  "AVhen  the  scatTohls  on  wliicb  the  bodies 
rest,  decay  and  fall  to  the  ground,  the  nearest  relations  having 
buried  the  rest  of  the  bones,  take  the  skulls,  whieli  are  perfectly 
bleached  and  purified,  and  place  them  in  circles  ol'  a  hundred  or 
more  on  the  prairie—placed  at  equal  distances  apart  (some  eight 
or  nine  inches  from  each  other),  with  the  faces  all  looking  to 
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the  center;  where  they  are  religiously  protected  and  preserved  in 
their  precise  positions  from  year  to  year,  as  objects  of  religious 
and  affectionate  veneration. 

"There  are  several  of  these  'Golgothas'  or  circles  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  center  of  each  ring  or  circle 
is  a  little  mound  of  three  feet  high,  on  whiek  uniformly  rest  two 
buffalo  skulls  (a  male  and  female)  ;  in  the  center  of  the  little 
mound  is  erected  a  'medicine  pole,'  about  twenty  feet  high,  sup- 
porting many  curious  articles  of  mystery  and  superstition,  which 
they  suppose  have  the  power  of  guarding  and  protecting  this 
sacred  arrangement.  Here  then,  to  this  strange  place  do  these 
people  again  resort,  to  evince  their  further  affections  for  the 
dead— not  in  groans  and  lamentations  however,  for  several  years 
have  cured  the  anguish;  but  fond  aft'ections  and  endearments  are 
here  renewed,  and  conversations  are  here  held  and  cherished  with 
the  dead.  '  .  a  v. 

"Each  one  of  these  skulls  is  placed  upon  a  bunch  of  wild  sage, 
which  has  been  pulled  and  placed  under  it.  The  wife  knows  (by 
some  mark  or  resemblance)  the  skull  of  her  husband  or  her  child, 
which  lies  in  this  group ;  and  there  seldom  passes  a  day  that  she 
does  not  visit  it,  with  a  dish  of  the  best  cooked  food  that  her 
wigwam  affords,  which  she  sets  before  the  slmll  at  night,  and 
returns  for  the  dish  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as  it  is  discovered 
that  the  sage  on  which  the  skull  rests  is  beginning  to  decay,  the 
woman  cuts  a  fresh  bunch,  and  places  the  skull  carefully  upon  it, 
removing  that  which  was  under  it. 

"Independent  of  the  above  named  duties,  which  draw  the 
women  to  this  spot,  they  visit  it  from  inclination,  and  linger  upon 
it  to  hold  converse  and  company  with  the  dead.  There  is  scarcely 
an  hour  in  a  pleasant  day,  but  more  or  less  of  these  women  may 
be  seen  sitting  or  lying  by  the  skull  of  their  child  or  husband- 
talking  to  it  in  the  most  pleasant  and  endearing  language  that 
they  can  use  (as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  former  days)  and  seem- 
ingly  getting  an  answer  back.  It  is  not  infrequently  the  case, 
that  the  woman  brings  her  needle-work  with  her,  spending  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  sitting  by  tlie  side  of  the  skull  of  her 
chikl.  chatting  incessnntly  with  it,  while  she  is  embroidering  or 
garnishing  a  pair  of  moccasins;  and  perluips  overcome  with 
fatigue,  falls  asleep,  witli  her  arms  encircled  around  it,  forgetting 
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herself  for  hours ;  after  which  she  gathers  up  her  things  and  re- 
turns to  the  village. 

''There  is  something  exceedingly  interesting  and  impressive  in 
these  scenes,  which  are  so  strikingly  dissimilar,  and  yet  within  a 
few  rods  of  each  other ;  the  one  is  the  place  where  they  pour  forth 
the  frantic  anguish  of  their  souls— and  afterwards  pay  their  visits 
to  the  other,  to  jest  and  gossip  with  the  dead. 

''The  great  variety  of  shapes  and  characters  exhibited  in  these 
•groups  or  crania,  render  them  a  very  interesting  study  for  the 
craniologist  and  phrenologist ;  but  I  apprehend  that  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  (if  not  of  impossibility)  to  procure 
them  at  this  time,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  scientific  world." 
(Vol.  1,  pp.  87-91.)  .  ^ 

In  his  next  letter  or  chapter  Catlin  gives  some  interesting  pen 
pictures  of  hidividual  Mandan  chiefs.  Referring  to  the  subject  of 
their  customs  as  having  already  been  dwelt  upon  to  some 
extent  to  be  taken  up  in  other  phases  later  on,  he  says: 

Mandan  Chiefs.  "I  drop  them  and  introduce  a  few  of  the 
wild  and  gentlemonly  :\Iandans  themselves;  and  first,  Ila-ua-tah- 
nu-mauh,  the  wolf  chief.  This  man  is  head  chief  of  the  nation, 
and  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  'Chief  de  Loup.'  as  the 
French  traders  call  him ;  a  haughty,  austere  and  overbearing  man, 
respected  and  feared  by  his  people  rather  than  loved.  The  tenure 
by  which  this  man  holds  his  office,  is  that  by  which  the  head 
chiefs  of  most  of  the  tribes  claim,  that  of  inheritance.  It  is  a 
general,  though  not  an  infallible  rule  amongst  the  numerous 
tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  that  the  office  of  chief  belongs 
to  the  eldest  son  of  a  chief;  provided  he  shows  himself,  by  his 
conduct,  to  be  equally  worthy  of  it  a^;  any  other  in  the  nation; 
making  it  hereditary  on  a  very  proper  condition— in  default  of 
which  requisites,  or  others  which  may  happen,  the  office  is  elec- 
tive. 

"The  dress  of  this  chief  is  one  of  great  extravagance,  and  some 
beauty;  manufactured  of  skins,  and  a  great  number  of  quills  of 
the  raven,  fomiing  his  stylish  head-dress. 

"The  next  and  second  chief  of  the  tribe,  is  :\rah-to-toh-pa  (the 
four  bears.)  Tliis  extraordinary  man,' though  second  in  ofHce, 
is  undoubtedly  the  first  and  most  popular  man  in  the  nation. 
Free,  generous,  elegant  and  gentlemanly  in  his  deportment — 
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handsome,  brave  and  valiant;  wearing  a  robe  on  his  back,  with 
the  history  of  his  battles  emblazoned  on  it;  which  would  fill  a 
book  of  themselves,  if  properly  translated.  This,  readers,^  is  the 
most  extraordinary  man,  perhaps,  who  lives  at  this  day,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  nature's  noblemen;  and  I  shall  certainly  tell  you 
more  of  him  anon.  .  -  .  " 

''After  him,  there  are  Mah-tahp-ta-ha,  lie  who  rushes  through 
the  middle;  Seehk-hee-da,  the  mouse  colored  feather;  Sam-ja-ka- 
ko-kah,  (the  deceiving  wolf);  ^lah-to-he-ha,  (the  old  bear),  and 
others,  distinguished  as  chiefs  and  warriors— and  there  are  belles 
also;  such  as  Mi-neek-c-sunk-te-ca,  the  mink;  and  the  little  gray- 
haired  Sha-ko-ka,  mint ;  and  fifty  others  wlio  are  famous  for  their 
conquests,  not  with  the  bow  or  the  javelin,  but  with  their  small 
black  eyes,  which  shoot  out  from  under  their  untk-dged  brows, 
and  pierce  the  boldest,  fiercest  chief tian  to  the  heart." 

Peaceable— Prosperous— Polite.    ''The  Mandans  are  certainly 
a  very  interesting  and  pleasing  people  in  their  personal  appear- 
ance and  manners;  differing  in  many  respects,  both  in  looks  and 
customs,  from  all  other  tribes  which  I  have  seen.    They  are  not  a 
war-like  people;  for  they  seldom,  if  ever,  carry  war  into  their 
enemies'  country ;  but  when  invaded,  show  their  valor  and  courage 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  people  on  earth.    Being  a  small  tribe, 
and  imable  to  contend  on  the  wide  prairies  with  the  Sioux  and 
other  roaming  tribes,  who  are  ten  times  more  numerous;  they 
have  very  judiciously  located  themselves  in  a  permanent  village 
which  is  strongly  fortified,  and  insures  iheir  preservation.  By 
this  means  they  have  advanced  further  in  the  arts  of  manufac- 
ture; have  supplied  their  lodges  more  abundantly  with  tlie  com- 
forts, and  even  luxuries  of  life,  than  any  Indian  nation  I  know 
of.    The  consequence  of  tliis  is,  that  this  tribe  have  taken  many 
steps  ahead  of  other  tribes  in  manners  and  refinements  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  apply  the  word  refinement  lo  Indian  life)  :  and  are 
therefore  familiarly  (and  correctly)  denominated,  by  the  traders 
and  others,  who  have  been  amongst  them,  'the  polite  and  friendly 
Mandans.' 

"There  is  certainly  great  justice  in  the  remark;  and  so  forcibly 
have  I  been  struck  with  the  peculiar  eas..-  and  elegance  of  these 
people,  together  with  the  diversity  of  complexions,  the  various 
colors  of  their  hair  and  eyes;  the  singularity  of  their  language, 
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and  their  peculiar  ond  unaccountable  customs,  that  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  they  have  sprung  from  some  other  origin  than  that 
of  the  other  North  American  tribes,  or  that  they  are  an  amalgam 
of  natives  with  some  civilized  race." 

Are  They  "Savages?"  "Here  arises  a  question  of  very  great 
interest  and  importance  for  discussion  and,  after  further  famil- 
iarity ^vith  their  character,  customs,  and  traditions,  if  I  forget  it 
not,  I  will  eventually  give  it  further  consideration.  Suffice  it  then, 
for  the  present,  that  their  personal  appearance  alone,  independent  . 
to  their  modes  and  customs,  pronounces  them  at  once  as  more  or 
less,  than  savage." 

Light  Complexion.  "A  stranger  in  the  Mandan  village  is  first 
struck  with  the  different  shades  of  complexions,  and  various 
colors  of  hair  which  he  sees  in  a  crowd  about  him ;  and  is  at  once 
almost  disposed  to  exclaim  'that  these  are  not  Indians.' 

"There  are  a  great  many  of  these  people  whose  complexions 
appear  as  light  as  half  breeds ;  and  amongst  the  women  particu- 
larly, there  are  many  whose  skins  are  almost  white,  with  the 
most  pleasing  symmetry  and. proportion  of  features:  with  hazel, 
with  gray,  and  with  blue  eyes,  with  mildness  and  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression, and  excessive  modesty  of  demeanor,  which  render  them 
excedingly  pleasing  and  beautiful." 

"Half  White."  ''AVhy  this  diversity  of  complexion  I  cannot 
tell,  nbr  can  they  themselves  account  for  it.  Their  traditions,  as 
far  as  I  have  yet  learned  them,  afford  us  no  information  of  their 
having  had  any  knowledge  of  white  men  before  the  visit  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  made  to  their  village  thirty-three  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  there  have  but  very  few  visits  from  white  men  to  this 
place,  and  surely  not  enough  to  have  changed  the  complexions  and 
the  customs  of  a  nation.  xVnd  I  recollect  perfectly  well  that 
Governor  Clarke  told  me,  before  I  started  for  this  place,  that  I 
would  find  the  Mandans  a  strange  people  and  half  white." 

Hair.  "The  diversity  in  color  of  the  hair  is  also  equally  as 
great  as  that  in  complexion;  for  in  a  muncrous  group  of  these 
people  (and  more  particularly  amongst  the  females,  who  never 
take  pains  to  change  its  natural  color,  as  the  men  often  do,)  there 
may  be  seen  every  sliadt^  and  color  of  liair  that  can  be  sl'iui  in  our 
own  country,  with  the  exception  of  red  or  auburn,  whicli  is  not 
to  be  found.  - 
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*'And  there  is  yet  one  more  strange  and  unaccountable  pecu- 
liarity, which  can  probably  be  seen  no  where  else  on  earth;  nor 
on  any  rational  grounds  accounted  for,  other  than  that  it  is  a 
freak  or  order  of  nature,  for  which  she  has  not  seen  fit  to  assign 
a  reason.  There  are  very  many,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age, 
from  infancy  and  to  manhood  and  old  age,  with  hair  of  a  bright 
silvery  grey;  and  in  most  instances  almost  perfectly  white. 

''This  singular  and  eccentric  appearance  is  much  oftener  seen 
among  the  women  than  it  is  with  the  men;  for  many  of  the  latter 
who  Ivave  it,  seem  ashamed  of  it,  and  artfully  conceal  it,  by  filling 
their  hair  with  glue  and  black  and  red  earth.  The  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  proud  of  it  and  disphiy  it  often  in  an  almost  in- 
credible profusion,  which  spreads  over  their  shoulders  and  falls 
as  low  as  the  knee.  I  have  ascertained,  on  a  careful  inquiry,  that 
about  one  in  ten  or  twelve  of  the  whole  tribe  are  what  the  French 
call  'cheveux  gris,'  or  greyhairs;  and  that  this  strange  and  unac- 
countable phenomenon  is  not  the  result  of  disease  or  habit;  but 
that  it  is  unquestionably  a  hereditary  character  which  runs  in 
families,  and  indicates  unequality  in  disposition  or  intellect.  And 
by  passing  this  hair  through  my  hands,  as  I  often  have.  I  have 
found  it  uniformly  to  be  as  course  and  harsh  as  a  horse's  mane; 
differing  materially  from  the  hair  of  other  colors,  which  amongst 
the  Mandans,  is  generally  as  fine  and  soft  as  silk.  The  reader 
will  at  once  see,  by  the  above  facts,  tliat  there  is  enough  upon 
the  faces  and  heads  of  these  people  to  stamp  them  peculiar,  when 
he  meets  them  in  the  heart  of  this  almost  boundless  wilderness, 
presenting  such  diversities  of  color  in  the  complexion  and  hair; 
when  he  knows  from  what  \ie  has  seen,  and  what  he  had  read, 
that  all  other  primitive  tribes  known  in  America,  are  dark  copper- 
colored,  with  jet  black  hair. 

''From  these  few  facts  alone,  the  reader  will  see  that  I  am 
amongst  a  strange  and  interesting  peox)le.  and  know  how  to  pardon 
me,  if  I  lead  him  through  a  maze  of  novelty  and  mysteries  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  strange,  yet  kind  and  hospitable  people,  whose 
fate,  like  that  of  all  tlieir  race  is  sealed;  whose  doom  is  fixed,  to 
live  just  long  enough  to  be  imperfectly  knoAvn.  and  then  to  fall 
before  the  foil  disease  or  sword  of  civilizing  devastal ion. " 

Stature — Plaited  Hair.  ''The  stature  of  the  :\lan(la]is  is  rather 
below  the  ordinary  size  of  man,  with  beautiful  symmetry  of  form 
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and  proportion,  and  AvonderM  suppleness  and  elasticity.  They 
are  pleasingly  erect  and  gracefnl..  both  in  their  walk  and  their 
attitudes;  and  the  hair  of  the  men,  which  generally  spreads 
over  their  backs,  falling  down  to  the  hams,  and  sometnnes  to  the  - 
ground,  is  divided  into  plaits  or  slabs  of  two  inches  in  width,  and 
filled  with  a  profusion  of  glue  and  red  earth  or  vermillion,  at  in- 
tervals of  an  inch  or  two,  which  becoming  very  hard,  remains 
in  an  unchanged  state  from  year  to  year. 

-This  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  is  curious,  and  gives  to  the 
Mandans  the  most  singular  appearance.  The  hair  of  the  men  is 
uniformlv  all  laid  over  from  the  forehead  backwards;  carefully 
kept  above  and  resting  on  the  ear,  and  thence  falling  down  over 
the  back,  in  these  flattened  buuches,  and  painted  red,  extending 
oftimes  quite  on  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  sometimes  in  such 
profusion  as  almost  to  conceal  the  whole  figure  from  the  person 
walking  behind  them.  In  the  portrait  of  San-jaka-ko-kah  (the 
deceiving  wolf),  where  he  is  represented  at  full  length,  with 
several  others  of  his  family  around  him  in  a  group,  there  will  be 
seen  a  fair  illustration  of  these  and  other  cu.stoms  of  these  people. 

-The  hair  of  the  women  is  also  worn  as  long  as  they  can  possi- 
bly cultivate  it,  oiled  very  often,  which  preserves  on  it  a  beau- 
tiful gloss  and  shows  its  natural  color.  'They  often  braid  it  in 
two  large  plaits,  one  falling  down  just  back  of  the  car,  on  each 
side  of  the  head;  and  on  any  occasion  which  requires  them  to 
^put  on  their  best  looks,'  they  pass  their  fingers  through  it,  draw- 
ing it  out  of  braid,  and  spreading  it  over  their  shoulders. 

-The  Mandan  women  observe  strictly  the  same  custom  which 
I  observed  amongst  the  Crows  and  Blackfeet  (and.  in  fact,  all 
other  tribes  I  have  seen,  without  a  single  exception)  of  parting 
the  hair  on  the  forehead,  and  always  keep  the  crease  or  separa- 
tion filled  with  vennillion  or  other  red  paint.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  little,  and  apparently  trivial,  customs  which  I  have 
found  amongst  the  Indians,  without  being  able  to  assign  any 
cause  for  it  other  than  tliat  'they  are  Indians'  and  that  this  is  an 
Indian  fashion. 

-In  mourning,  like  tlie  Crows  and  most  otlier  tribes,  the  women 
are  obliged  to  crop  their  hair  all  off.  and  tin-  usnal  term  of  that 
condolence  is  until  the  hair  lias  grown  again  to  its  former  length. 

-AYhen  a  man  mourns  for  the  death  of  a  near  relation  the  case 
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is  quite  different.  His  long,  valued  tresses  are  of  much  greater 
importance,  and  only  a  lock  or  two  can  be  spared.  Just  enough 
to  tell  of  his  grief  to  his  friends,  without  destroying  his  most 
valued  ornament,  is  doing  just  reverence  and  respect  to  the  dead. 

^'To  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  the  Mandans  are  a  pleas- 
ing and  friendly  race  of  people,  of  whom  it  is  proverbial  among 
the  traders  and  all  who  ever  have  known' them,  that  their  treat- 
ment of  wliite  men  in  their  country  has  been  friendly  and  kind 
ever  since  their  first  acquaintance  with  them.  They  have  ever 
met  and  received  them,  on  the  prairies  and  in  their  villages,  w^ith 
hospitality  and  honor. 

''They  are  handsome  and  straight  and  elegant  in  their  forms, 
not  tall,'^but  quick  and  graceful;  easy  and  polite  in  their  manners, 
neat  in  their  persons  and  beautifully  clad.    "When  I  say  'neat  in 
person  and  beautifully  clad,'  however,  I  do  not  intend  my  readers 
to  understand  that  such  is  the  case  with  them  all,  for  among  them 
and  most  other  tribes,  as  with  the  enlightened  world,  there  are 
different  grades  of  society— those  who  care  but  little  for  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  those  who  take  great  pains  to  please  them- 
selves and  their  friends.    Amongst  this  class  of  personages,  such 
as  the  chiefs  and  braves,  or  warriors  of  distinction,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  dandies  or  exquisites  (a  class  of  beings  whom  I  shall  take 
due  time  to  speak  in  a  future  letter)  the  strictest  regard  to  de- 
cency, and  cleanliness  and  elegance  of  dress  is  observed;  and 
there  are  few  people,  perhaps,  who  take  more  pains  to  keep  their 
persons  neat  and  cleanly  than  they  do. 

''Catlin's  version  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  habits  of 
the  Mandans  regarding  bathing  will  be  seen  in  what  he  says  below, 
to  be  quite  different  from  that  of  Henry,  who  ascribes  to  them 
an  abandon  which  he  condemns : 

Bathing  Place.  '^Vt  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  so  above 
the  village,  is  the  customary  place  where  the  women  and  girls 
resort  every  morning  in  the  summer  months  to  bathe  in  the  river. 
To  this  spot  they  repair  l)y  the  hundreds  every  morning  at  sun- 
rise, where,  on  the  beautiful  beach,  they  can  be  seen  running  and 
glistening  in  the  sun,  whilst  they  are  playing  their  innocent  gam- 
bols and  leaping  into  tlie  stream.  They  all  learn  to  swim  well, 
and  the  poorest  swimmer  among  them  will  dash  fearlessly  into 
the  boiling  and  eddying  current  of  the  Missouri  and  cross  it  with 
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perfect  ease.  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from 
the  river,  extends  a  terrace  or  elevated  prairie,  runnnig  north 
from  the  village,  and  forming  a  kind  of  semi-circle  around  this 
bathing  place,  and  on  this  terrace,  which  is  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  hi-her  than  the  meadow  between  it  and  the  river,  are  sta- 
tioned ''everv  morning  several  sentinels  with  their  bows  and  ar- 
rows in  hand  to  guard  and  protect  this  sacred  ground  from  the 
approach  of  boys  and  men  from  any  directions. 

-At  a  little  distance  below  the  village,  also,  is  the  place  where 
the  men  and  bovs  go  to  bathe  and  learn  to  swim.    After  this 
mornino-  ablution,  tliey  return  to  their  village,  wipe  their  limbs 
.  dry  and  use  a  profusion  of  bear's  grease  through  their  hair  and 

over  their  bodies.  n   i     \  • 

Swimming.  ^'The  art  of  swimming  is  known  to  all  the  Amen-  ,^ 
can  Indians;  and  perhaps  no  people  on  earth  have  taken  more 
pains  to  learn  it,  nor  any  who  turn  it  to  better  account.  There, 
eertainlv  are  no  people  whose  avocations  of  life  more  often 
call  for'the  use  of  their  limbs  in  this  way,  as  many  of  the  tribes 
spend  their  lives  on  the  shores  of  our  vast  lakes  and  rivers,  paddl- 
ino-  about  from  their  childhood  in  their  fragile  bark  canoes,  which 
are  liable  to  continual  accidents,  which  often  throw  the  Indian 
upon  his  natural  resources  for  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

-There  are  many  times  also,  when  out  upon  their  long  nuirches 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  almost  continual  warfare,  when  it  be- 
comes necessarv  to  plunge  into  and  swim  across  the  wildest 
streams  and  rivers,  at  times  when  they  have  no  canoes  or  crafts 
in  which  to  cross  them.  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  tribe  where  this 
art  is  neglected.  It  is  learned  at  a  very  early  age  by  both  sexes, 
and  enables  the  strong  and  hardy  muscles  of  the  squaws  to  take 
their  child  upon  the  back,  and  successfully  to  pass  any  river  that 
lies  in  their  way. 

-The  mode  of  swimming  amongst  the  Mandans,  as  well  as 
amon-st  most  of  the  other  tribes,  is  quite  ditTerent  from  that 
practiVed  in  those  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  whu-h  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  visit.  The  Indian  instead  of  parting  his  hands 
simultaneouslv  under  the  ehin.  and  making  the  stroke  outward, 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  causing  therc])y  a  serious  strain  upon 
the  chest  throws  his  body  alternately  upon  the  left  and  r:gh1  side, 
raising  one  arm  entirely  above  the  water  and  reaching  as  far 
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forward  as  he  can,  to  dip  it,  whilst  his  whole  weight  and  force 
are  spent  upon  the  one  that  is  passing  under  him,  and  like  a 
paddle  propelling  him  along;  whilst  this  arm  is  making  a  half 
circle,  and  is  being  raised  out  of  the  water  behind  him,  the  op- 
posite arm  is  describing  a  similar  arch  in  the  air  above  his  head, 
to  be  dipped  in  the  water  as  far  as  he  can  reach  before  him,  with 
the  hand  turned  under,  forming  a  sort  of  bucket,  to  act  more 
effectively  as  it  passes  in  its  turn  underneath  him. 

"By  this  bold  and  powerful  mode  of  swimming,  which  may 
%vant  the  grace  that  many  would  wish  to  see,  I  am  quite  sure, 
from  the  experience  I  have  had,  tliat  much  of  the  fatigue  and 
strain  upon  tlie  breast  and  spine  are  avoided,  and  that  a  man  will 
preserve  his  strength  and  his  breath  much  longer  in  this  alternate 
and  rolling  motion,  than  he  can  in  the  usual  mode  of  swimming, 
in  the  f)olished  world. 

Vapor  Baths.  "In  addition  to  the  modes  of  bathing  which  I 
have  above  described,  the  Mandans  have  another,  which  is  a  much 
greater  luxury,  and  often  resorted  to  by  the  sick,  but  far  more 
often  by  the  well  and  sound,  as  a  matter  of  luxury  only,  or  per- 
haps for  the  purpose  of  hardening  their  limbs  and  preparing  them 
for  the  thousands  of  exposures  and  vicissitudes  of  life  to  which 
they  are  continually  liable.  I  allude  to'their  vapor  baths,  or  suda- 
tories, of  which  each  village  had  several,  and  whicli  seem  to  be 
a  kind  of  public  property— accessible  to  all,  and  resorted  to  by 
all,  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  sick  and  well. 

"In  every  Mandan  lodge  is  to  be  seen  a  crib  or  basket,  much 
in  the  shape  of  a  bathing  tub,  curiously  woven  Avith  willow 
bouglis,  iind  sufficiently  large  to  receive  any  person  of  the  family 
in  a  recliniug  or  recumbent  posture;  which  when  any  one  is  to 
take  a  bath,  is  carried  by  the  squaw  to  the  sudatory  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  brought  back  to  the  wigwam  again  after  it  has  been 
used. 

These  sudatories  are  always  near  the  village,  above  or  below  it 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  They  ai-e  generally  built  of  skins  (in 
the  form  of  a  Crow  or  Sioux  lodge  which  1  have  before  described), 
covered  with  buffalo  skins  sewed  tight  together,  witli  a  kind  of 
furnace  in  the  center;  or  in  other  words  in  tlni  center  of  the  lodge 
are  two  walls  of  stone  about  six  feet  long  and  about  two  and  a 
-half  feet  apart,  and  about  three  feet  high;  across  and  over  this 
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space,  between  tl.e  t^vo  ^va^s,  are  laid  a  number  of  round  stacks, 
on  which  the  bathing  crib  is  placed.    Contiguous  to  the  lodge, 
and  outside  of  it,  is  a  little  furnace  something  similar,  m  the 
side  of  the  bank,  where  the  women  kindle  a  hot  fire,  and  heat  to 
a  red  heat  a  number  of  large  stones,  which  are  kept  at  these 
places  for  this  particular  purpose;  and  having  them  all  m  readi- 
ness she  goes  home  or  sends  word  to  inform  her  husband  or  otlier 
one  'who  is  waiting,  that  all  is  ready;  then  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance entirely  naked,  though  with  a  large  builalo  robe  wrapped 
around  him.   He  then  enters  the  lodge  and  places  himse  f  m  the 
crib  or  basket,  either  on  his  back  or  in  a  sitting  posture  (the  latter 
of  which  is  generally  preferred),  with  his  back  to  the  door  of 
the  lodge;  then  the  squaw  brings  in  a  large  stone  red  hot,  be- 
tween two  sticks  (lashed  togetlier  somewhat  m  the  form  of  a 
pair  of  tongsl  and,  placing  it  under  him,  throws  cold  water  upon 
it  which  raises  a  profusion  of  vapor  about  him.    He  is  at  once 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  a  woman  or  child  will  sit  at 
a  little  distance  and  continue  to  dash  water  upon  the  stone,  whilst 
the  matron  of  the  lodge  is  out,  and  preparing  to  make  her  appear- 
ance with  another  heated  stone;  or  he  will  sit  and  dip  from  a  , 
wooden  bowl,  with  a  ladle  made  of  the  Mountain  sheep  s  horn, 
and  throw  upon  the  heated  stones  with  his  own  hands,  the  water 
which  he  is  drawing  through  his  lungs  and  pores,  m  the  next 
moment,  in  the  most  delectable  and  cxhilerating  vapors,  as  it 
distills  through  the  mat  of  wild  sage  and  other  medicinal  and 
aromatic  herbs,  which  he  has  strewed  over  the  bottom  of  his 
basket,  and  on  which  he  reclines. 

"Durin<'  all  this  time  the  lodge  is  shut  perfectly  tight,  and  he 
quaffs  this  delicious  and  renovating  draught  to  his  lungs  with 
deep  drawn  sighs,  and  with  extended  nostrils,  until  he  is  drenched 
i„  the  most  profound  degree  of  perspiration  that  can  be  produced ; 
when  he  makes  a  kind  of  strangling  signal,  at  which  the  lodge 
is  opened,  and  he  darts  forth  with  the  speed  of  a  frightened  deer, 
and  plunges  headlong  into  the  river,  from  which  he  instantly 
escapes  again,  wraps  his  robe  around  him  and  'leans'  as  fast  as 
possible  for  home.    Here  his  limbs  are  wiped  dry,  and  wrapped 
close  and  ti"ht  within  the  fur  of  the  buffalo  robes,  in  which  he 
takes  his  nap,  with  his  feet  to  the  fire;  then  oils  his  limbs  and 
hair  with  bear's  grease,  dresses  and  plumes  liimself  for  a  visit- 
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a  feast — a  parade,  or  a  council ;  or  slicks  down  his  long  hair,  and 
rubs  his  oiled  limbs  to  a  polish,  with  a  piece  of  soft  buckskin,  pre- 
pared to  join  in  games  of  ball  or  Tchung-kee. 

''Such  is  the  sudatory  or  the  vapor  ^bath  of  the  Mandans,  and, 
as  I  before  observed,  it  is  resorted  to  both  as  an  every  day  luxury 
by  those  who  have  the  time  and  energy  or  industry  to  indulge  in 
it;  and  also  used  by  the  sick  as  a  remedy  for  nearly  all  the 
diseases  which  are  known  amongst  them." 

Fever  Diseases.  '"Fevers  are  very  rare,  and  in  fact  almost  un- 
known amongst  these  people;  but  in  the  few  cases  of  fever  which 
have  been  known,  this  treatment  has  been  applied,  and  without 
the  fatal  consequences  which  we  would  naturally  predict.  The 
greater  part  of  their  diseases  are  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and 
other  chronic  diseases;  and  for  these,  this  mode  of  treatment, 
with  their  modes  of  life,  does  admirably  well.  This  custom  is 
similar  amongst  nearly  all  of  these  Missouri  Indians  and  amongst 
the  Paw^ees,  Omahas  and  Punchas  and  other  tribes,  who  have 
suffered  with  the  small  pox  (the  dread  destroyer  of  the  Indian 
race)  this  mode  was  practiced  by  the  poor  ^creatures,  who  fled 
by  hundreds  to  the  river's  edge,  and  by  hundreds  died  before  they 
€Ould  escape  from  the  waves,  into  which  they  had  plunged  in  the 
heat  and  rage  of  a  burning  fever.  Such  will  yet  be  the  scourge, 
and  such  the  misery  of  these  poor  unthinking  people,  and  each 
tribe  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  as  it  has  been  with  every  tribe  be- 
tween here  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  AVhite  meu-whiskcy-toma- 
hawks-scalping  knives,  guns,  powder  and  ball-small-pox-debauch- 
ery extermination."      (pp.  92-99) 

In  the  following  letter  or  chapter  of  Catlin,  he  enlarges  upon 
the  head-dresses,  tunics,  etc.,  of  the  Mandans;  and  then  philoso- 
phizes upon  the  mutual  misunderstandings  existing  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians  concerning  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
other,  and  enters  into  refinements  of  reasoning  and  observation 
which  seem  to  indicate  a  somewhat  profound  study  by  him  of 
the  Indian  character,  and  which  leads  him  1o  the  conclusion  that 
the  Indian  had  the  best  of  the  (^aueasian  on  the  score  of  reasons 
for  the  "state  of  things."  The  originality  of  IVntlin's  treatment 
of  these  phases  may  excuse  us  in  inserting  his  narrative  on  that 
head  at  large. 

Head-Dresses,  etc.    "The  ]\Iandans  in  many  instances  dress  very 
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neatly,  and  some  of  them  splendidly.  As  tliey  are  in  their  native 
state,  their  dresses  are  all  of  their  o\vn  manufacture,  and  of 
<jourse,  altogether  made  of  skins  of  different  animals  belonging  to 
those  regions.  There  is,  certainly,  a  reigning  and  striking  similar- 
ity of  costume  amongst  most  of  the  North^vestern  tribes;  and  I 
cannot  say  that  the  dress  of  the  :\Iandans  is  decidedly  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Crows  or  the  Blackfeet,  and  Assiniboines  or  the 
Sioux;  yet  there  are  modes  of  stitching  or  embroidering  in  every 
tribe,  which  may  at  once  enable  the  traveler,  who  is  familiar  with 
Iheir'modes,  to  detect  or  distinguish  the  dress  of  any  tribe.  These 
differences  consist  generally  in  the  fashions  of  constructing  the 
liead-dress,  or  of  garnishing  their  dresses  with  the  porcupine 
-quills,  which  they  use  in  great  profusion. 

Amongst  so  many  different  and  distinct  nations,  always  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  knowing  nothing  at  all  of  each  others 
languages;  and  amongst  whom  fashions  in  dress  seldom  if  ever 
change;  it  may  seem  somewhat  strange  that  we  should  find  these 
people  so  nearly  follo\\ang,  or  imitating  each  other,  in  the  forms 
and  modes  of  their  dress  and  ornaments.    This^must,  however. 
1)6  admitted,  and  I  think  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  manner,  with- 
out raising  the  least  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  their  hav- 
ing all  sprung  from  one  stock  or  family:  for  in  their  continual 
Ti^arfare,  when  chiefs  or  warriors  fall,  their  clothes  and  weapons 
usually  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  victors,  who  wear  them; 
and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  would  naturally  more  or  less  often  copy 
from  or  imitate  them;  and  so  also  in  their  repeated  councils  or 
treaties  of  peace,  such  articles  of  dress  and  other  manufactures 
are  customarily  exchanged,  which  are  equally  adopted  by  the 
other  tribes,  and  consequently,  eventually  lead  to  the  snnilarity 
which  we  find  amongst  the  modes  of  dress,  -etc.,  of  the  different 
Iribes. 

Tunics-Moccasins.  ''The  tunic  or  shirt  of  the  :\Iandan  men  is 
very  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  the  Blackfeet— made  of  two  skins  • 
of  deer  or  mountain  sheep,  strung  with  scalp-locks,  bc^^ds  and  er- 
mine. The  h'ggins,  like  those  of  the  other  tril)es  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  are  made  of  deer  skins  and  shaped  to  fit  the  leg.  embroid-- 
ered  with,  porcupine  quills,  nnd  fringed  with  scalps  from  then- 
'enemies'  heads.  Their  moccasins  are  madi-  ])uck.skin  and  neatly 
ornamented  with  porcupine  quills.    Over  their  shoulders  (or  in 
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Other  words,  over  one  shoulder  and  passing  under  the  other)  they 
very  gracefully  wear  a  robe  from  the  young  buffalo  s  back,  often- 
times cut  down  to  about  half  its  original  size,  to  make  it  handy 
and  easy  for  use.  Many  of  these  are  also  fringed  on  one  side 
with  scdp-locks,  and  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  curiously  orna- 
mented with  pictured  representations  of  the  creditable  events  and 
battles  of  their  lives. 

"     ' '  Their  head-dresses  are  of  various  sorts,  and  many  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  and  handsome;  generally  made  of  war 
'  eagles  or  ravens  quills  and  ermine.  These  are  the  most  costly  part 
of  an  Indian's  dress  in  all  this  country,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  quills  and  fur.    The  war  eagle  being  the  rara 
avis'  and  the  ermine  the  rarest  animal  that  is  found  in  the  coun- 
try   The  tail  of  the  war  eagle  in  this  village,  provided  it  is  a 
perfect  one,  containing  some  six  or  eight  quills,  which  are  denom- 
inated first-rate  plumes,  and  suitable  to  arrange  in  a  head-dress 
will  purchase  a  tolerable  good  horse  (horses,  however  are  much 
cheaper  here  than  they  are  in  most  other  countries.)    I  have  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  learning  the  great  value  which  these 
people  sometimes  attach  to  such  articles  of  dress  and  ornament, 
as  T  have  been  purchasing  a  great  many,  which  I  intend  to  ex- 
hibit in  mv  gallery  of  Indian  paintings. 'that  the  world  may  ex- 
amine them  for  themselves,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  judge  ot 
the  fidelity  of  my  works,  and  the  ingenidly  of  Indian  nianufac- 
tures. 

"In  these  purchases  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  prices 
demanded  by  them,  and  perhaps  I  could  not  recite  a  better  in- 
stance of  the  kind,  than  one  which  occurred  here  a  few  days 
since    One  of  the  chiefs,  whom  I  had  painted  at  full  length,  m 
a  beautiful  costume,  with  head  dress  of  war  eagle  <iuiUs  and 
ermine,  extending  quite  down  to  his  feet,  and  whom  1  was  solicit- 
ing for  the  purchase  of  his  dress  complete,  was  wdhng  to  sell  to 
me  all  but  the  head  dress,  saying  that  he  could  not  part  with  that, 
as  he  would  never  be  able  to  get  quills  and  ermine  of  so  good  a 
quality  to  make  another  like  it.   I  agreed  with  him,  however,  for 
the  rest  of  tlio  dress  .and  importuned  him  from  day  to  day  for  the 
head  dress  until  he  at  lengtli  replied  that  if  1  must  Imve  it,  he 
must  have  two  horses  for  it;  the  bargain  was  instantly  struck- 
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the  horses  Avere  procured  from  the  traders  at  $25  each,  and  the 
head  dress  secured  for  my  collection.''       ■  • 

Horned  Crest.  ''There  is  occasionally,  a  chief  or  a  warrior  ot 
so  extraordmary  renown,  that  he  is  allowed  to  wear  horns  on  hi^ 
head  dress,  which  give  to  his  aspect  a  strange  and  majestic  eliect. 
These  are  made  of  about  a  third  part  of  the  horn  of  a  buffalo  bulU 
the  horn  having  been  split  from  end  to  end,  and  a  third  part  of 
it  taken  and  shaved  thin  and  light,  and  highly  polished.  These 
are  attached  to  the  top  of  the  head  dress  on  each  side,  m  the  same 
place  that  thev  rise  and  stand  on  the  head  of  the  buffalo ;  rising 
out  of  the  mat  of  ermine  skins  and  tails,  which  hang  over  the 
top  of  the  head  dress  somewhat  in  the  form  that  the  large  and. 
profuse  locks  of  hair  hang  and  fall  over  the  head  of  a  buffalo 
bull." 

Catlin  then  explains  why,  in  his  view,  the  Indians  are  mis- 
judged by  the  whites  as  to  their  supposed  frivolities  m  dress, 
etc.,  as  follows: 

-The  same  custom  I  have  found  observed  among  the  Sioux,  the 
Crows  the  Blackfeet  and  Assiniboines,  and  it  is  one  of  so  strik- 
ing a  character  as  needs  a  few  more  words  of  observation.  There 
isl  peculiar  meaning  or  importance  (in  their  estimation),  to  this 
and  many  other  curious  and  unaccountable  appearances  m  the 
habits  of  Indians,  upon  which  the  world  generally  looks  as  things 
that  are'  absurd  and  ridiculous,  merely  because  they  are  beyond 
the  world's  comprehension,  or  because  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire 
or  learn  their  uses  or  meaning." 

Indian  Character  Misunderstood.  find  that  the  principal 
cause  why  we  so  underrate  and  despise  the  savage,  is  generally 
because  we  do  not  understand  him;  and  the  reason  why  we  are 
ignorant  of  him  and  his  modes,  is  that  we  do  not  stop  to  mvesti- 
g°ate— the  world  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
him  as  alto-ether  inferior— as  a  beast,  a  brute;  and  unworthy  of 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  If  they  stop  long  enough  to  form 
an  acquaintance,  it  is  but  to  take  advantage  of  liis  ignorance,  and 
credulities— to  rob  him  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  his  country 
--to  make  him  drunk  with  whiskey,  and  visit  liim  with  abuses 
which  in  his  ignorance  he  never  thouglit  of.  liy  this  metlHxl  his 
first  visitors  entirely  overk)ok  and  never  understand  the  meaning 
of  his  thousand  interesting  and  characteristic  customs;  and  at  the 
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same  time,  by  changing  his  native  modes  and  habits  of  life,  blot 
them  out  from  the  view  of  the  inquiring  world  forever. 

''It  is  from  the  observance  of  a  thousand  little  and  apparently 
trivial  modes  and  tricks  of  Indian  life,  that  the  Indian  character 
must  be  learned;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  just  the  same  with  us  if  the 
subject  were  reversed;  excepting  that  the  system  of-  civilized  life 
would  furnish  ten  apparently  useless  and  ridiculous  trifles  to  one 
which  is  found  in  Indian  life ;  and  at  least  twenty  to  one  which 
are  purely  nonsensical  and  unmeaning, 

*'The  civilised  world  look  upon  a  group  of  Indians,  in  their 
classic  dress,  with  their  few  and  simple  oddities,  all  of  which  have 
their  moral  meaning,  and  laugh  at  them  excessively,  because  they 
are  not  like  ourselves-we  ask,  Svhy  do  the  silly  creatures  wear 
such  great  bunches  of  quills  on  their  heads?    Such  loads  and 
streaks  of  paint  upon  their  bodies-and  bear's  grease?  Abomin- 
able'' And  a  thousand  other  equally  silly  questions,  without  ever 
stopping  to  think  that  nature  taught  them  to  do  so— and  that 
they  all  have  some  definite  importance  or  meaning  which  an 
Indian  could  explain  to  us  at  once,  if  he  were  asked  and  felt  dis- 
posed to  do  so-that  each  quill  in  his  head  stood  in  the  eyes  ot 
his  whole  tribe,  as  the  symbol  of  an  enemy  who  had  fallen  by 
his  hand-that  every  streak  of  red  painfcovered  a  wound  which 
he  had  got  in  honorable  combat-and  that  the  bear's  grease,  with 
which  he  carefully  anoints  his  body  every  morning,  from  head  to 
foot,  cleanses  and  purifies  the  body,  and  protects  his  skin  from  the 
bite  of  mosquitoes,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  him  from  colds 
and  coughs  which  are  usually  taken  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin. 

-At  the  same  time,  an  Indian  looks  among  the  civilized  world, 
no  doubt,  with  equal,  if  not>  much  greater'  astonishment,  at  our 
apparentlv,  as  well  as  really,  ridiculous  enstoms  and  fashions,  but 
he  laughs  not,  nor  ridicules,  nor  questions,  for  his  good  natural 
sense  and  good  manners  forbid  him,  until  he  is  reclining  about  the 
fireside  of  his  wigwam  companions,  when  he  vents  fortli  his  just 
criticism  upon  the  learned  world,  who  arc  a  rich  and  just  tlieme 
for  Indian  criticism  and  Indian  gossip. 

-An  Indian  will  not  ask  a  white  man  the  reason  why  he  dops 
not  oil  his  skin  with  bear's  grease,  or  wliy  lie  does  not  paint  his 
body  or  why  he  wears  a  hat  on  his  head,  or  why  he  has  buttons 
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on  the  back  part  of  his  coat,  .vhere  they  can  never  be  used-or 
>yhy  he  wears  ^vhiskers  and  a  sliirt  collar  up  to  his  eyes-or  why 
he  sleeps  with  his  head  towards  the  fire  instead  of  his  feet-why 
he  walks  with  his  toes  out  instead  of  turning  them  m-or  why 
it  is  that  hundreds  of  white  folks  wUl  flock  and  crowd  around 
a  table  to  sec  an  Indian  eat-but  he  will  go  home  to. his  wigwam 
fireside,  and  'make  the  welkin  ring'  with  jokes  and  fun  upon  the 
ir^norance  and  folly  of  the  knowing  world. 

"•'A  wild  Indian  thrown  into  civilized  atmosphere  will  see  a 
man  occasionally  moving  in  society,  wearing  a  cocked  hat;  and 
another  with  a  laced  coat  and  gold  or  silver  epaulettes  upon  his 
shoulders,  without  knowing  or  inquiring  the  meaning  of  them, 
or  the  objects  for  which  they  are  worn.    Just  so  a  white  man 
travels  amongst  a  wild  and  untaught  tribe  of  Indians,  and  sees 
occasionally  one  of  them  parading  about  their  village  with  a 
head  dress  of  eagles'  quills  and  ermine,  and  elevated  above  it  a 
pair  of  beautifully  polished  buffalo  horns;  and  just  as  ignorant 
is  he  also,  of  their  meaning  or  importance;  and  more  so  for  the 
first  will  admit  the  presumption  that  epaulettes  and  cocked  hats 
amongst  the  eivili.ed  world,  are  made  for  some  important  pur- 
pose but  the  latter  will  presume  that  honis  of  an  Indian  s  head 
are  nothing  more  or  less  (nor  can  they  be  in  their  estimation), 
than  Indian  nonsense  and  stupidity." 

Horns  Mean  Authority.  "This  custom  then,  which  I  have  be- 
fore observed  belongs  to  all  the  northwestern  tribes,  is  one  no 
doubt  of  verv  ancient  origin,  having  a  purely  classic  meaning. 
No  one  wears  the  head  dress  surmounted  with  horns  except  the 
di-nitarios  who  are  very  high  in  authority,  and  whose  exceeding 
valor  worth  and  power  is  admitted  by  all  the  nation. 

"He  mav  wear  them,  liowevcr,  who  is  not  a  chief ;  but  a  brave 
or  warrior-  of  such  remarkable  character,  that  he  is  esteemed 
universallv  in  the  tribe,  as  a  man  whose  'voice  is  as  loud  in 
council'  as  that  of  a  chief  of  the  first  grade,  and  consequently 
his  power  as  great. 

"This  head  dress  with  horns  is  used  only  on  certain  occasions, 
and  thev  arc  vcrv  seldom.  When  foreign  chiefs,  Indian  agents, 
or  othei'imimrtant  parsonages  visit  a  tribe:  or  at  war  parades,  at 
the  cclelH-ation  of  a  victory,  -A  public  festivals,  etc..  H'-y  are 
worn;  but  on  no  other  oceasion-unless.  sometimes,  when. a  chief 
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sees  fit  to  lead  a  war  party  to  battle,  he  decorates  his  head  ^vlth 
tlds  symbol  of  power,  to  stimulate  his  men,  and  thro^vs  hnnselt 
into  the  foremost  of  the  battle,  inviting  his  enemy  to  concentrate 
their  shafts  upon  him. 

"The  horns  on  these  head  dresses  are  but  loosely  attached  at 
the  bottom,  so  that  they  easily  fall  back  or  forward,  according 
as  the  head  is  inclined  forward  or  backward ;  and  by  an  ingenious 
motion  of  the  liead,  which  is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  impercept- 
ible thev  are  made  to  balance  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes,  one 
backward  and  the  other  forward  like  a  horse's  ears,  giving  a 
vast  deal  of  expression  and  force  of  character,  to  the  appearance 
of  the  chief  who  is  wearing  them.    This,  reader,  is  a  remarkable 
instance,  (like  hundreds  of  others),  for  its  striking  similarity  to 
Jewish  customs,  to  the  kerns  (or  keren,  in  Hebrew),  the  horns 
worn  by  the  Abvsinian  chiefs  and  Hebrews,  as  a  symbol  of  power 
and  command;  worn  at  great  parades  and  celebrations  of  vie- 
tones. 

"  'The  false  prophet  Ze-dekiah,  made  him  horns  of  iron'  (Kings 
XXII.  11)  'Lift  not  your  horns  on  high;  speak  not  with  a  stiff 
neck'  (Ps.  LXXV.  5.)     ...  .  -^  -.-.^  y- -.  ^ .  ■ 

-This  last  citation  seems  so  exactly  to  convey  to  my  mmd  the 
mode  of  raising  and  changing  the  position  of  the  horns  by  a  mo- 
,  tion  of  the  head,  as  I  have  above  described,  that  I  am  irresistibly 
led  to  believe  that  the  cnstom  is  now  practiced  amongst  these 
tribes  very  nearlv  as  it  was  amongst  the  Jews;  and  that  it  has 
been,  like  many  other  customs  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  m  the 
future  epistles,  handed  down  and  preserved  with  very  little  inno- 
vation or  change  from  that  ancient  people. 

''The  reader  will  see  this  custom  exemplified  in  the  portrait  of 
Mah-to-toh-pa.  This  man,  although  the  second  chief,  was  the 
only  man  in  the  nation  who  was  allowed  to  wear  horns;  and  all, 
I  found,  looked  upon  him  as  the  leader,  who.  had  the  power  to 
lead  all  the  warriors  in  time  of  war;  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  extrordinarv  battles  which  he  had  fought."    (p.  104.) 

In  his  "Letter  No.  15"  Catlin,  who  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  day  of  celebration  of  the  "Mandan  Religious  Ceremony," 
which  he  is  told  by  the  chiefs  occurs  when  tlie  wiHow  tree  is  "m 
full  leaf,"  and  which  event  he  connects  with  the  flood  ])ecause 
the  Indians  say,  ''the  twig  which  tlie  bird  brought  in  was  a  willow 
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bough,  and  had  full-grown  leaves  on  it  "-tells  of  his  paintings 
of  the  Indians  and  their  intense  interest  in  the  process,  etc. 

Portrait  Painting— Mandan  Astonishment,  ^'l  have  been  con- 
tinually at  work  with  my  brush,  with  fine  and  picturesque  sub- 
jects before  me;  and  from  the  strange,  whimsical,  and  supersti- 
tious notions  which  they  have  of  an  art  so  novel  and  unaccount- 
able to  them,  I  have  been  initiated^iiito  many  of  their  mysteries- 
have  witnessed  many  very  curious  incidents,  and  preserved  sev- 
eral  anecdotes,  some  of  which  I  must  relate. 

-Perhaps  nothing  ever  more  completely  astonished  these  peo- 
ple than  the  operations  of  my  brush.     Th.-  art  of  portrait 
painting  was  a  subject  entirely  new  to  them,  and  of  course,  un- 
thought  of;  and  my  appearance  here  has  commenced  a  new  era 
in  the  arcana  of  medicine  or  mystery.  Soon  after  arriving  here  i 
commenced  and  finished  portraits  of  the  two  principal  chiefs. 
This  was  done  without  having  awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  vil- 
lagers, as  thev  had  heard  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
even  the  chiefs  themselves  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  my  designs, 
until  the  pictures  were  completed.   No  one  else  was  admitted  into 
mv  lodge  during  the  operation;  and  when  finished,  it  was  ex- 
ceeclinglv  amusing  to  see  them  mutually  recognizing  each  other  s 
likeness^  and  assuring  each  other  of  the  striking  resemblance 
which  thev  bore  to  the  originals.    Both  of  these  pressed  their 
hands  over  their  mouths  a  while  m  dead  silence   (a  custom 
amongst  most  tribes,  when  anything  surprises  them  very  much)  ; 
looking  attentively  upon  the  portraits  and  myself,  and  upon  the 
palette  and  colors  with  which  these  unaeeountable  elfects  had 
been  produced.    Then  then  walked  up  to  me  in  the  most  gentle 
manner,  taking  me  in  turn  by  the  hand,  with  a  firm  gnp.  with 
head  and  eves  inclined  d(»wnwards.  and  in  a  tone  a  little  above 
a  whisper,  pronounced  the  words  ' te-ho-pe-noe  wash-ee'  and 
walked  off." 

Catlin  liere  explains  that  the  above  ejaculation  meant  that  he 
^vas  therebv  invest(«d  with  the  d.-ree  of  a  "great  medicine  white 
man,"  since  which  time  he  had  been  ^  regularly  installed  medicine 
or  mysterv;"  that  he  is  now  being  ^calLnl  upon  and  feasted  by 
the  do.-tors.  who  atv  all  mystery  men un>U  v  tln^  wiMght  of  whieh 
responsibilitv  he  ^assunn-s  all  the  gravity  and  ciivumspeetion 
due  from  so  high  a  dignitary"  and  ''considerable  more"— that 
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by  performing  now  and  then  some  art  or  trick  that  is  unfathom- 
able" he  hopes  to  hold  out  until  the  ''religious  ceremony"  begins 
when  he  may  win  a  seat  in  the  medicine-lodge  "by  the  doctors." 
He  then  proceeds  :  ^ 

''After  I  had  finished  the  portraits  of  the  two  chiefs,  and  they 
had  returned  to  their  wigwams,  and  deliberately  seated  them- 
selves by  their  respective  firesidog,  and  silently  smoked  a  pipe  or 
two,  (according  to  a  universal  custom),  they  gradually  began  to 
tell  what  had  taken  place ;  and  at  length  crowds  of  gaping  listen- 
ers, with  mouths  wide  open,  thronged  their  lodges;  and  a  throng 
of  women  and  girls  were  about  my  house,  and  through  every 
crack  and.  ere  vice  I  could  see  their  glistening  eyes,  which  were 
piercing  my  hut  in  a  hundred  places,  from  a  natural  and  restless 
propensity,  a  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on  within.  An  hour 
or  more  passed  in  this  way,  and  the  soft  and  silken  throng  con- 
tinually increased,  until  some  hundreds  of  them  were  clung  and 
piled  about  my  wigwam  like  a  swarm  of  bees  hanging  on  the 
front  and  sides  of  their  hive. 

"During  this  time,  not  a  man  made  his  appearance  about  the 
premises.  After  a  while,  however,  they  could  be  seen,  folded  in 
their  robes,  gradually  siding  up  towards -the  lodge,  with  a  silly 
look  upon  their  faces,  which  confessed  at  once  that  curiosity  was 
leading  them  reluctantly,  where  their  pride  checked  and  forbade 
them  to  go.  The  rush  soon  after  became  general,  and  the  chiefs 
and  medicine  men  took  possession  of  my  room,  placing  soldiers 
(braves  with  spears  in  their  hands),  at  the  door,  admitting  no 
one,  but  such  as  were  allowed  by  the  chiefs  to  come  in." 

Paintings  Explained.  "Monsr.  Kipp  (the  agent  of  the  fur  com- 
pany, who  has  lived  here  eight  years  and  to  whom,  for  his 
politeness  and  hospitality,  1  am  much  indebted),  at  this  time  took 
a  seat  with  the  chiefs,  and,  speaking  their  language  fluently,  he 
explained  to  them  my  views  and  the  objects  for  which  I  was 
painting  these  portraits;  and  also  expounded  to  them  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  made — at  whieh  they  seemed  all  to 
be  very  nuicli  pleased.  Tlie  necessity  at  this  time  of  exposing  the 
portraits  to  tlu'  view  of  the  crowds  who  were  assembled  around 
the  house,  boeaiue  imperative,  and  Ihcy  were  held  up  together 
over  the  door,  so  that  Ihe  wliole  village  liad  a  chance  to  see  and 
recognize  their  chiefs.   The  effect  upon  so  mixed  a  multitude,  who 
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as  yet  had  heard  no  way  of  accounting  for  them,  was  novel,  and 
really  laughable.  The  likenesses  were  instantly  recognized,  and 
many  of  the  gaping  multitude  commenced  yelping;  some  were 
stamping  off  in  the  jarring  dance— others  were  singing,  and  oth- 
ers again  were  crying— hundreds  covered  their  mouths  with 
their  hands  and  were  mute ;  others  indignant,  drove  their  spears 
frightfully  into  the  ground,  and  some  threw  a  reddened  arrow 
at  the  sun,  and  went  home  to  their  wigwams. 

Catlin  the  Great.   ''The  pictures  seen,  the  next  curiosity  was  to 
see  the  man  who  had  made  thcDi,  and  I  was  called  forth.  Readers, 
if  you  have  any  imagination,  save  me  the  trouble  of  painting  this 
scene.  *  *  *  I  stepped  forth  and  was  instantly  hemmed  in  in  the 
throng.    AYomen  were  gaping  and  gazing— and  warriors  and 
braves  were  offering  me  their  hands— Avhilst  little  boys  and  girls, 
by  dozens  were  struggling  through  the  crowd  to  touch  me  with 
the  ends  of  their  fingers;  and  whilst  I  was  engaged  from  the  waist 
upwards,  in  fending  off  the  throng— and  shaking  hands,  my  legs 
were  assailed  (not  unlike  the  nibbling  little  fish,  when  I  have  been 
standing  in  deep  water)  by  cliildren,  who  were  creeping  between 
the  legs  of  the  bystanders  for  the  curiosity  or  honor  of  touching 
me  with  the  ends  of  theh-  fingers.    The  eager  curiosity  and  ex- 
pression of  astonishment  with  which  they  gazed  upon  me,  plainly 
showed  that  they  looked  upon  me  as  some  strange  and  unaccount- 
able being.    They  pronounced  me  the  greatest  medicine  man  in 
the  worldl  for  they  said  I  had  made  living  beings— they  said  they 
could  see  their  chiefs  alive,  in  two  places— those  that  I  had  made 
were  a  little  alive- they  could  see  their  eyes  move— could  see 
them  smile  and  laugh,  and  that  if  they  coukl  laugh  they  could 
certainly  speak,  if  they  should  try,  and  they  must  therefore  have 
some  life  in  them. 

''The  squaws  generally  agreed,  that  they  had  discovered  life 
enough  in  them  to  render  my  medicine  too  great  for  the  Mandans; 
saying  that  such  an  operation  could  not  be  performed  without 
taking  away  from  the  original  something  of  his  existence,  which 
I  put  in  the  picture,  and  they  could  see  it  move,  could  see  it  .stir. 

"This  curtailing  of  the  natural  existence,  for  the  purpose  of 
instilling' life  into  the  siH'ondary  one,  they  decided  to  be  a  use- 
less and  destrnetive  operation,  and  one  Avhieh  was  calculated  to 
do  great  mischief  in  their  happy  connnnnily;  and  they  com- 
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menced  a  mournful  and  doleful  chant  against  me  crying  and  weep- 
ing bitterly  through  the  village,  proclaiming  me  a  most  'dangerous 
man,  one  who  could  make  living  persons  by  looking  at  them ;  and 
at  the  same  time  could,  "as  a  matter  of  course,  destroy  life  in  the 
same  way,  if  I  chose.  That  my  medicine  was  dangerous  to  their 
lives,  and  that  I  must  leave  the  village  immediately.  That  bad 
luck  would  happen  to  those  whom  I  painted — that  I  was  to  take 
a  part  of  the  existence  of  those  whom  I  had  painted,  and  carry 
it  home  with  me  amongst  the  white  people,  and  that  when  they 
died  they  would  never  sleep  quiet  in  their  graves.' 

Oppose  His  "Medicine."  ''In  this  way  the  women  and  some 
old  quack-medicine-men  together,  had  succeeded  in  raising  an 
opposition  against  me;  and  the  reasons  they  assigned  were  so 
plausible  and  so  exactly  suited  for  their  superstitious  feelings, 
that  they  completely  succeeded  in  exciting  fears  and  a  general 
panic  in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  chiefs  who  had  agreed  to  sit 
for  their  portraits,  and  my  operations  were,  of  course,  for  several 
days  completely  at  a  stand  still.  A  grave  council  was  held  on 
the  subject  from  day  to  day,  and  there  seemed  great  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  was  to  be  done  with  me  and  the  dangerous  art 
which  I  was  practicing;  and  which  had  far  exceeded  their  origi- 
nal expectations.  I  finally  got  admittance  to  their  sacred  con- 
clave, and  assured  them  that  I  was  but  a  man  like  themselves — 
that  my  art  had  no  medicine  or  mystery  about  it,  but  could  be 
learned  by  them  if  they  would  practice  it  as  long  as  I  had — that 
my  intentions  towards  them  were  of  the  most  friendly  kind,  and 
that  in  the  country  where  I  live,,  brave  men  never  allowed  their 
squaws  to  frighten  them  with  their  foolish  whims  and  stories. 
They  all  inunediately  arose,  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  dressed 
themselves  for  their  pictures.  After  this  there  was  no  further 
difficulty  about  sitting;  all  were  ready  to  be  painted.  The  s(iuaws 
were  silent,  and  my  painting  room  a  continual  resort  for  the 
chiefs,  and  braves,  and  medicine-men;  where  they  waited  with 
impatience  for  the  comi)letioii  of  each  other's  pietures — that  they 
could  decide  as  to  the  likeness  as  it  came  from  under  the  brush; 
that  they  could  laugh,  and  yell,  and  sing  a  new  song,  and  smoke 
a  fresh  pipi'  to  the  health  and  success  of  him  who  had  just  been 
safely  delivered  from  the  hands  and  tlie  mystic  operation  of  the 
*  white  medicine.'  " 
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Smoking  Him  Safe.  '"In  each  of  these  operations,  as  they  suc- 
cessfully took  place,  I  observed  that  a  pipe  or  t^yo  were  well 
filled,  and  as  soon  as  I  commenced  painting  the  chiefs  and  braves, 
who  sat  around  the  sides  of  the  lodge,  commenced  smoking  for 
the  success  of  the  picture  (and  probably  as  nmch  or  more  so  for 
the  safe  deliverance  of  the  sitter  from  harm  while  under  the 
operation;)  and  so  they  continued  to  pass  the  pipe  around  until 
the  portrait  was  completed." 

That  Catlin  could  assume  the  role  of  the  actor  with  success 
even  when  driven  to  it  as  an  expedient  before  an  Indian  audience, 
is  duly  attested  in  his  actions  while  painting  these  portraits, 
stopping  occasionally  very  suddenly  as  if  something  was  wrong, 
and  taking  a  tremendous  puff  or  two  at  the  pipe,  and  streaming 
the  smoke  through  my  nostrils,  exhibiting  in  my  looks  and  actions 
an  evident  relief;  enabling  me  to  proceed  with  more  facility  and 
success,"  and  by  flattery  of  the  respective  subjects  as  they  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  ''and  taking  them  according  to  rank,  or  stand- 
ing, making  it  a  matter  of  honor  with  them,  which  pleased  them 
exceedingly;"  in  this  way  proving  himself  ''not  guilty"  under 
the  indictment  of  the  '"women  and  old  quacks;"  after  which 
he  was  elegantly  feasted  and  presented,  with  '"a  doctor's  rattle, 
and  also  a  magical  wand,  or  a  doctor's  staff,  ^trung  Avith  claws 
of  the  grizzly  bear,  with  hoofs  of  the  antelope— with  ermine— 
with  wild  sage  and  bat's  wings— and  perfumed  withal  with  the 
choice  and  savory  odor  of  the  pole-cat— a  dog  was  sacrificed  and 
hung  by  the  legs  pver  my  wigwam,  and  I  was  therefore  and  there- 
by initiated  into  (and  countenanced  in  the  practice  of  )  the  arcana 
of  medicine  or  mystery,  and  considered  a  fellow  of  extraordinary 
society  of  conjurati."    It  seems  evident  that  in  this  counter-pro- 
cess of  administering  of  medicine  the  Indians  came  off  victors,  as 
the  italics  are  Catlin 's  own. 

Trouble— "The  Eyes  Move."  "Since  this  signal  success  and 
good  fortune  in  my  operations,  things  have  gone  on  very  pleas- 
antly, and  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  amusement.  Some  alterea- 
tion  has  taken  place,  however,'  amongst  th(>  chiefs  and  braves, 
with  regard  to  standing  or  rank,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly 
jealous.;  and  they  jnust  sit  (if  at  alH  in  regular  order,  aevording 
to  tliat  rank;  the  trouble  is  all  settled  at  last,  however,  and  I  have 
no  want  of  subjects,  though  a  great  many  have  become  again 
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alarmed,  and  are  unwilling  to  sit,  for  fear,  as  some  say,  that  they 
will  die  prematurely  if  painted;  and  as  others  say,  that  if  they 
are  painted,  the  picture  will  live  after  they  are  dead,  and  they 
cannot  sleep  quiet  in  their  graves. 

have  had  several  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  my  paint- 
ing room,  of  this  kind,  which  have  made  me  some  everlasting 
enemies  here;  though  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  chiefs  and 
medicine-men  have  not  been  affected  by  them.  There  had  been 
three  or  four  instances  where  proud  and  aspiring  young  men  have 
been  in  my  lodge,  and  after  gazing  at  the  portraits  of  the  head 
chiefs  across  the  room  (which  sits  looking  them  in  the  eyes,) 
have  raised  their  hands  before  their  faces  and  walked  around  to 
the  side  of  the  lodge,  on  the  right  or  left,  from  whence  to  take  a 
long  and  fair  side-look  at  the  chief,  instead  of  staring  him  full 
in  the  face  (which  is  a  most  unpardonable  offense  in  all  Indian 
tribes;)  and  after  having  got  in  that  position,  and  cast  their  eyes 
again  upon  the  portrait  which  w^as  yet  looking  them  full  in  the 
face,  have  thrown  their  robes  over  their  heads  and  bolted  out  of 
the  wigwam,  filled  equally  with  astonishment  and  indignation; 
avering,  as  they  always  will  in  a  sullen  mood,  that  'they  saw  the 
eyes  move' — that  as  they  walked  around  the  room  'the  eyes  of 
the  portrait  followed  them.'  With  these  unfortunate  gentleman, 
repeated  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  traders,  and  also  by  the 
chiefs  and  doctors,  who  understand  the  illusion,  to  convince  them 
of  their  error,  by  explaining  the  mystery;  but  they  will  not  hear 
to  any  explanation  whatever,  saying,  that  'what  they  see  with 
their  eyes  is  always  evidence  enough  for  them,'  that  they  always 
believe  their  own  eyes  sooner  than  a  hundred  tongues,'  and  all 
efforts  to  get  them  a  second  time  to  my  room,  or  into  my  company 
in  any  place,  has  proved  entirely  unsuccessfuJ. " 

Trouble  witli  a  medicine  man,  who,  not  having  been  given  a  sit- 
ting before  Tallin's  palette  and  brush,  tried  to  stampede  the  as- 
sembly, who  thronged  his  studio,  by  declaring  that  all  who  were 
painted  "were  fools  and  would  soon  die,"  led  to  a  conftii-enee  in 
which  Catlin,  by  playing  upon  tlie  vanity  of  the  disaffected  Indian 
and  convincing  him  that  a  revelation  from  the  whole  tribe  ha<l 
proven  him  so  extraordinary  a  ('hararl(>r  tliat  ho  ((/atlin)  would 
soon  paint  his  portrait,  converted  him  into  his  conhtlence  and 
caused  him  to  pronounce  Catlin  a  "good  man"  whose  "medicine 
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is  great,"  and  to  resolve  that  he  would  submit  aod  be  "made  alive 
with  paints. ' '   Catlin  then  says : 

Much-painted  Vanity.  "At  that  hour  then,  bedaubed  and 
streaked  with  paints  of  various  colors,  with  bear's  grease  and 
charcoal,  with  medicine  pipes  in  his  hands  and  foxes  tails  at- 
tached to  his  heels,  entered  Mah-to-he-hah  (the  old  bear,)  with 
a  train  of  his  own  profession,  who  seated  themselves  around  him ; 
and  also  a  number  of  boys,  whom  it  was  requested  should  remain 
with  him,  and  whom  I  supposed  it  possible  might  have  been 
pupils,  whom  he  was  instructing  in  the  mysteries  of  materia 
medica  and  hoco  poca.  He  took  his  position  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  waving  his  eagle  calumets  in  each  hand,  and  singing  his 
medicine  song  wliich  he  sings  over  his  dying  patient,  looking  me 
full  in  the  face  while  I  completed  his  picture,  wliich  I  painted  at 
full  length.  His  vanity  has  been  completely  gratified  in  the 
operation;  he  lies  for  hours  together,  day  after  day,  in  my  room, 
in  front  of  his  picture,  gazing  intently  upon  it,  lights  my  pipe  for 
me  while  I  am  painting — shakes  hands  Avith  me  a  dozen  times  on 
each  day,  and  talks  of  me,  and  enlarges  upon  my  medicine  vir- 
tues and  my  talents,  wherever  he  goes;  so  that  this  new  difficulty 
is  now  removed,,  and  instead  of  preaching  against  me,  he  is  one  of 
my  strongest  and  most  enthusiastic  friends  and  aids  in  the  coun- 
try."   (p.  111.) 

Catlin  next  enlarges  upon  the  elements  of  Indian  dandies 
among  the  Mandans;  relates  how  he  was  preparing  to  paint  a 
picture  of  one  of  them,  which  met  with  protests  among  the  more 
respectable  Indians.  lie  then  narrates  a  feast  given  to  liim  by 
Four  Bears,  "the  second  chief  of  the  nation,  and  tlic  most  popular 
man  of  the  ^Mandans,"  served  in  three  courses  and  embracing 
"pemican  and  marrow-fat;"  mentioning  incidentally  the  pottery 
dishes  used  at  the  feast  and  which  he  declares  are  such  as  ai'e 
made  by  the  :\Iandan  women  in  large  quantities.  AVe  recur  to 
his  text : 

Indian  Dandies.  "Besides  chiefs,  and  braves  and  doctors,  of 
whom  I  have  lieretofore  spoken,  there  is  V(4  another  character  of 
whom  I  must  say  a  few  words  ])efore  I  proceed  on  other  topics. 
Tlie  person  I  alUnle  to,  is  the  ont^  mentioned  at  tlie  elose  of  my  last 
letter,  and  familiarly  known  anil  countenonerd  in  every  tribe  as 
an  Indian  beaux  or  dandy.    Sueh  personages  may  be  "seen  on 
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every  pleasant  day,  strutting  and  parading  around  the  village  in 
the  most  beautiful  and  unsoiled  dresses,  ivithout  the  honorable 
trophies  however  of  scalp  locks  and,  cbuvs  of  the  grizzly  bear,  at- 
tached to  their  costumes,  for  with  such  things  they  deal  not.  They 
are  not  peculiarly  anxious  to  hazard  their  lives  in  equal  and  hon- 
orable combat  with  the  one,  or  disposed  to  cross  the  path  of  the 
other;  but  generally  remain  about  the  village,  to  take  care  of  the 
women,  and  attire  themselves  in  the  skins  of  such  animals  as  they 
can  easily  kill,  without  seeking  the  nigged  cliffs  for  the  war 
eagle,  or  visiting  the  haunts  of  the  grizzly  bear.  They  plume 
themselves  with  swan's-down  and  quills  of  ducks,  with  braids  and 
plaits  of  sweet  scented  grass  and  other  harmless  and  unmeaning 
ornaments,  which  have  no  other  merit  than  they  themselves  have, 
that  of  looking  pretty  and  ornamental. 

"These  clean  and  elegant  gentlemen,  who  are  very  few  in  each 
tribe,  are  held  in  very  little  estimation  by  the  chiefs  and  braves ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  known  by  all.  that  they  have  a  most  horrible 
aversion  to  arms,  and  are  denominated  "faint  hearts"  or  "old 
women"  by  the  whole  tribe,  and  are  therefore  little  respected. 
They  seem,  however,  to  be  tolerably  well  contented  with  tlie  api)el- 
lation,  together  with  the  celebrity  they^  have  acquired  amongst 
the  women  and  children  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  tlieir 
personal  appearance;  and  most  of  them  seem  to  take  and  enjoy 
their  share  of  the  world's  pleasures,  althougli  they  are  looked 
upon  as  drones  in  society. 

"These  gay  and  tinseled  bucks  may  be  seen  on  a  pleasant  day 
in  all  their  plumes,  astride  of  their  pied  or  dappled  ponies,  with 
a  fan  in  the  right  hand,  made  of  a  turkey's  tail— with  whip  and 
fly -brush  attached  to  the  wrist  of  the  same  hand,  and  underneath 
them  a  white  and  beautiful  and  soft  pleasure  saddle,  ornamented 
with  porcupine  ipiills  and  ermine,  parading  through  and  lounging 
about  the  village  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  they  will  cautiously 
bend  their  course  to  the  subur])s  of  the  town,  where  they  will  sit 
or  recline  upon  their  horses  for  an  hour  or  two,  overlooking  the 
beautiful  games  where  the  braves  and  young  as[)ii-ants  are  con- 
tending the  manly  and  athletic  annisenn-nts. .  AVhen  they  are 
fatigued  with  this  severe  effort,  they  wend  tln'ir  way  back,  again, 
lift  otf  their  fine  white  saddles  of  doe  skin,  which  is  wadibnl  with 
.  bulTalo's  hair,  turn  out  their  ponies,  take  a  little  refreshment, 
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smoke  a  pipe,  fan  themselves  to  sleep,  and  doze  a^vay  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

Whilst  I  have  beeu  painting,  from  day  to  day.  there  have 
been  two  or  three  of  these  fops  continually  strutting  and  taking 
their  attitudes  in  front  of  my  door;  decked  out  in  all  their  fmery, 
without  receiving  other  benefit  or  other  information,  than  such 
as  they  could  discover  through  the  cracks  and  seams  of  my  cabin. 
The  chiefs,  I  observed,  passed  them  by  without  notice  and  of 
course  without  inviting  them  in ;  and  they  seemed  to  figure  about 
my  door  from  day  to  day  in  their  best  dresses  and  best  attitudes, 
as  if  in  hopes  that  I  would  select  them  as  models,  for  my  canvas. 
It  was  natural  that  I  should  do  so,  for  their  costumes  and  personal 
appearance  was  entirely  more  beautiful  than  anything  else  to 
be  seen  in  the  village.    My  plans  were  laid,  and  one  day  when  I 
had  got  through  with  all  the  head  men,  who  were  willing  to  sit 
to  b^  painted,  and  there  were  two  or  three  chiefs  lounging  in 
my  room,  I  stepped  to  the  door  and  tapped  one  of  these  fellows 
on  the  shoulder,  who  took  the  hint  and  stepped  in.  well  pleased 
and  deli£?hted  with  the  signal  and  honorable  notice  I  had  at 
length  taken  of  him  and  his  beautiful  dress.   Readers,  you  cannot 
ima'gine  what  was  the  expression  of  gratitude  which  beamed  forth 
on  this  poor  fellow's  face,  and  how  high  his  heart  beat  with  joy 
and  pride  at  the  idea  of  my  selecting  him  to  be  immortal,  along- 
side of  the  chiefs  and  worthies  whose  portraits  he  saw  arranged 
around  the  room;  and  by  which  honor  he,  undoubtedly,  consid- 
ered himself  well  paid  for  two  or  three  weeks  of  regular  painting, 
and  greasing,  and  dressing,  and  standing  alternately  on  one  leg 
and  the  other  at  the  door  of  my  premises. 

''Well,  I  placed  him  before  me,  and  a  canvas  on  my  easel,  and 
'chalked' him  out'  at  full  length.    lie  was  truly  a  beautiful  sub- 
ject for  the  brush,  and  I  was  filled  with  enthusiasm— his  dress 
from  head  to  foot  was  of  the  skins  of  the  mountain  goat,  and 
dressed  so  neatly,  that  they  were  almost  as  soft  and  as  white  as 
■   Canton  crape— around  the  bottom  and  sides  it  was  trimmed  with 
ermine  and  porcupine  riuills  of  beautiful  dyes  garnished  it  in  a 
hundred  parts;  his  hair,  which  was  long,  and  spread  over  his  back 
andshoulders,extending  nearly  to  the  ground,  was  all  combiHl  back 
and  parted  on  his  forehead  like  that  of  a  woman.    He  was  a  tall 
and  fine  figure,  with  ease  and  grace  in  his  movements,  which  were 
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well  worthy  of  a  man  of  better  caste.  In  his  left  hand  he  held 
a  beautiful  pipe,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  plied  his  fan,  and  on  his 
wrist  was  still  attached  his  whip  of  elk's  horn,  and  his  fly-brush 
made  of  the  buffalo's  tail.  There  was  nought  about  him  of  the 
terrible,  and  naught  to  shock  the  finest,  chastest  intellect. 

''I  had  thus  far  progressed,  with  high-wrought  feelings  of  pleas- 
ure, when  the  two  or  three  chiefs,  who  had  been  seated  around 
the  lodge,  and  whose  portraits  I  had  before  painted,  arose  sud- 
denly, and  wrapping  themselves  tightly  in  their  robes,  crossed 
my  room  with  a  quick  and  heavy  step,  and  took  an  informal  leave 
of  my  cabin.  I  was  apprehensive  of  their  displeasure,  though  I 
continued  my  work;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  interpreter  came 
furiously  into  my  room,  addressing  me  thus:  'My  God,  sir,  this 
never  will  do;  you  have  given  great  offense  to  the  chiefs — they 
have  made  complaint  of  your  conduct  to  me — they  tell  me  this 
is  a  worthless  fellow — a  man  of  no  account  in  the  nation,  and 
if  you  paint  his  picture,  you  must  instantly  destroy  theirs;  you 
have  no  alternative,  my  dear  sir,  and  the  quicker  this  chap  is  put 
out  of  your  lodge  the  better.' 

"The  same  matter  was  explained  to  my  sitter  by  the  interpreter, 
when  he  picked  up  his  robe,  wrapped  himself  in  it,  plied  his  fan 
nimbly  about  his  face,  and  walked  out  of  the  lodge  in  silence,  but 
with  quite  a  consequental  smile,  taking  his  old  position  in  front 
of  the  door  a  while,  after  which  he  drew  himself  quietly  off  with- 
out further  exhibition.  So  highly  do  ]\Iandan  braves  and  worthies 
value  the  honor  of  being  painted;  and  so  little  do  they  value  man, 
however  lavishly  nature  may  have  bestowed  her  master  touches 
upon  him,  who  has  not  the  pride  and  noble  bearing  of  a  warrior. 

Four  Bears  Again.  "I  spoke  in  a  former  letter,  of  ^lah-to-toh- 
pa  (the  four  bears),  the  second  chief  of  the  nation,  and  the  most 
popular  man  of  the  Mandans — a  liigh  minded  and  gallant  warrior, 
as  Avell  as  a  polite  and  polished  gentleman.  Since  1  painted  liis 
portrait,  as  I  before  described,  I  have  received  at  his  liands  many 
marked  and  signal  attenti(»ns,  some  of  wliich  I  must  name  to  you. 
as  the  very  relation  of  them  will  put  you  in  possession  of  many 
little  forms  and  modes  of  Indian  life,  which  otlierwise  might  not 
have  been  noted. 

"About  a  week  since,  this  noble  fellow  sle])i)ed  into  my  painting 
room  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  in  full  and  spliMulid  dress. 
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and  passing  his  arm  through  mine,  pointed  the  way,  and  lead  me 
in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  through  the  village  and  mto  his 
own  lodge,  where  a  feast  was  prepared  in  a  careful  manner  and 
awaited  our  arrival.    The  lodge  in  which  he  dwelt  was  a  room 
of  immense  size,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter  m  a  circular 
form,  and  about  twenty  feet  high— with  a  sunken  curb  of  stone 
in  the  center,  of  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  deep, 
which  contained  the  fire  over  which  the  pot  was  boiling.    I  was 
led  near  the  edge  of  this  curb  and  seated  on  a  very  handsome 
robe,  most  ingeniously  garnished  and  painted  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  he  seated  himself  gracefully  on  another  one  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  me ;  with  the  feast  prepared  in  several  dishes,  resting 
on  a  beautiful  rush  mat,  which  was  placed  between  us. 

''The  simple  feast  which  was  spread  before  us  consisted  of  three 
dishes  only,  two  of  which  were  served  in  wooden  bowls,  and  the 
third  in  an  earthen  vessel  of  their  own  manufacture,  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  a  bread  tray  in  our  own  country.  This  last  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  pem-i-can  and  marrow  fat ;  and  one  of  the 
former  held  a  fine  brace  of  buftalo  ribs,  delightfully  roasted,  and 
the  other  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  paste  or  pudding,  made  of  the 
flour  of  the  'pomme  blanche,'  as  the  French  call  it,  a  delicious 
turnip  of  the  prairie,  finely  flavored-  with  the  buft^do  berries, 
which  are  collected  in  great  quantities  in  this  country,  and  used 
with  divers  dishes  in  cooking,  as  we  in  civilized  countries  use 
dried  currents,  which  they  very  much  resemble. 

''A  handsome  pipe  and  a  tobacco  pouch  made  of  the  otter  skin, 
filled  with  k'nick-k'nick  (Indian  tobacco),  laid  by  the  side  of 
the  feast;  and  when  we  were  seated,  mine  host  took  up  his  pipe, 
and  deliberately  filled  it,  and  instead  of  lighting  it  by  the  fire, 
which  he  could  easily  have  done,,  he  drew  from  his  pouch  his 
flint  and  steel,  and  raised  a  spark  with  which  he  kindled  it.  He 
drew  a  few  strong  whifts  through  it,  and  presented  the  stem  of  it 
to  my  mouth,  through  which  1  drew  a  whifi'  or  two  while  he  hvU 
the  stem  in  his  hands.  This  done,  he  laid  down  the  pipe,  and 
drawing  his  knife  from  his  belt,  cut  otf  a  very  small  piece  of  meat 
from  the  ribs,  and  pronouncing  the  words  ' ho-pe-ne-chee  wa-pa- 
shce'  (meaning  a  medicine  sacrifice) ,  threw  it  into  th(^  fire. 

''He  then  (by  signals)  requested  me  to  eat.  and  1  commenced 
after  drawing  out  from  my  belt  my  knife  (whidi  it  is  supposre 
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that  every  man  in  this  country  carries  about  him,  for  at  an  Indian 
feast  a  knife  is  never  offered  to  a  guestO    Reader  be  not  aston- 
ished that  I  sat  and  ate  my  dinner  alone,  for  such  is  the  custom 
of  this  strange  land.    In  all  tribes  in  these  western  regions  it  is 
an  invariable  rule  that  a  chief  never  eats  with  his  guests  invited 
to  a  feast;  but  while  they  eat,  he  sits  by,  at  their  service,  and 
ready  to  wait  upon  them ;  deliberately  charging  and  lighting  the 
pipe  which  is  to  be  passed  around  after  the  feast  is  over.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  and  while  I  was  eating, 
Mah-to-toh-pa  sat  cross-legged  before  me,  cleaning  his  pipe  and 
preparing  it  for  a  cheerful  smoke  when  I  had  finished  my  meal. 
For  this'ceremony  I  -observed  he  was  making  unusual  prepara- 
tions, and  I  observed  as  I  ate,  that  after  he  had  taken  enough 
of  the  k'nick-k 'nick,  or  bark  of  the  red  willow,  from  his  pouch, 
he  rolled  out  of  it  also  a  piece  of  the  k-astor,'  which  it  is  customary 
amongst  these  folks  to  carry  in  their  tobacco  sack  to  give  it  a 
flavor;  and,  shaving  off  a  small  quantity  of  it,  mixed  it  with  the 
bark,  with  which  he  charged  his  pipe.    This  done  he  drew  also 
from  his  sack  a  small  parcel  containing  a  fine  powder,  which  was 
made  of  dried  buffalo  dung,  a  little  of  which  he  spread  over  the 
top,  (according  also  to  custom)  which  was  like  tinder;  having 
no  other  effect^han  that  of  lighting  the  pipe  with  ease  and  satis- 
faction.   :^Iv  appetite  satiated,  1  straightened  up,  and  with  a 
whiff  the  pipe  was  lit,  we  enjoyed  together  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  most  delightful  exchange  of  good  feelings,  amid  clouds 
of  smoke  and  pantomimic  signs  and  gi'sticulations. 

Clay  Dishes,  etc.  ''I  spoke  also  of  the  earthen  dishes  or  bowls 
in  which  these  viands  were  served  out.  They  are  a  familiar  part 
of  the  culinary  furniture  of  every  :\hindan  lodge,  and  are  manu- 
factured bv  the  womi^n  of  this  tribe  in  great  quantities,  and  mod- 
eled into  a  thousand  forms  and  tastes.  Tlu-y  are  made  by  the 
hands  of  the  women  from  a  tough  l)lack  clay,  and  baked  in  kilns 
which  are  made  for  the  purpose,  and  are  nearly  eciual  in  hardness 
to  our  own  manufacture  of  pottery;  though  they  have  not  yet 
got  the  art  of  glazing,  which  would  be  to  tlK-m  a  valuable  secret. 
They  make  them  so  strong  and  serviceable,  however,  that  they 
hang  them  ovtu-  the  fire  as  we  do  our  iron  pots,  and  boil  their  meat 
■  in  them  with  perfect  success.  I  have  seen  some  few  specimens  of 
such  manufacture,  which  have  been  dug  up  in  Indian  mounds 
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and  tombs  in  the  southern  and  middle  states,  placed  in  our  east- 
ern museums  and  looked  upon  as  a  great  wonder,  when  here  this 
novelty  is  at  once  done  away  with,  and  the  whole  mystery ;  where 
women  can  be  seen  handling  them  and  using  them  by  hundreds, 
and  they  can  be  seen  every  day  in  the  summer  also,  moulding  them 
into  many  fanciful  forms,  and  passing  them  through  the  kiln 
where  they  are  hardened."    (p.  116.) 

Mandan  Polygamists.  ''In  the  succeeding  chapter  Catlin  refers 
to  the  practice  of  polygamy  among  the  Mandans— a  practice 
"countenanced  amongst  all  of  the  North  American  Indians"  visit- 
ed by  him.  This  practice,  he  says,  arose  in  part  from  the 
necessity  of  a  chief's  having  a  sufficiency  of  menial  servants  ''to 
perform  the  numerous  duties  and  drudgeries'  of  an  establish- 
ment in  which  liberal  entertainment  was  an  incident,  in  part  in 
order  to  procure  through  their  services  the  luxuries  of  wealth; 
another  prominent  ascribed  reason  being  the  necessity  of  replen- 
ishing the  stock  vrhich  was  from  time  to  time  depleted  among  the 
w^arriors  in  the  vicissitudes  of  warfare.  The  wives,  he  declares, 
were  purchased,  mostly  from  the  fatlier.   On  this  head  he  says: 

''There  are  other  instances  to  be  sure,  where  the  parties  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  from  the  expression  of  a  mutual  fondness, 
make  their  own  arrangements,  and  pass  their  OAvn  nuitual  vows, 
which  are  quite  as  sacred  and  inviolable  as  similar  assurances 
when  made  in  the  civilized  world.  Yet  even  in  such  cases,  the 
marriage  is  never  consummated  without  the  necessary  form  of 
making  presents  to  the  father  of  the  girl."    (p.  120.) 

Catlin  then  remarks  upon  the  practice  of  the  fur  traders  who 
come  among  the  Indians  and  who,  ''from  policy  and  almost  of 
absolute  necessity,"  connect  themselves  by  marriage  w^ith  "the 
most  influential  families  in  the  tribe";  adding:  "The  yomig 
women  of  the  best  families  only  can  aspire  to  such  an  elevation; 
and  the  most  of  them  are  exceedingly  ambitious  for  such  a  connec- 
tion." He  regards  this  character  of  connection,  however,  as.  one 
which  "can  scarcely  be  called  marriages,"  and  as  generally  en- 
tered into  "without  the  form  of  solemnizing  ceremony  of  a  mar- 
riage." He  then  moralizes  upon  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
woman,  as  follows : 

"From  the  enslaved  and  degraded  condition  in  which  the 
women  are  held  in  the  Indian  country,  the  world  would  naturally 
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think  that  theirs  must  be  a  community  formed  of  incongruous 
and  unhai-monizing  materials;  and  consequently  destitute  of  the 
fine,  reciprocal  feelings  and  attachments  which  flow  from  the 
domestic  relations  in  the  civilized  world;  yet  it  w^ould  be  untrue, 
end  doing  injustice  to  the  Indians,  to  say  that  they  were  in  the 
least  behind  us  in  conjugal,  in  filial,  and  in  paternal  affection. 
There  is  no  trait  in  the  human  character  which  is  more  universal 
than  the  attachments  which  flow  from  these  relations,  and  there 
is  no  part  of  the  human  species  who  have  a  stronger  affection 
and  a  higher  regard  for  them  than  the  North  American  Indians. 
He  thus  summarizes  upon  the  Mandan  women "  preparatory  to 
giving  a  specific  account  of  their  numerous  burdensome  duties, 
etc. : 

''Such,  then,  are  the  Mandans — their  women  are  beautiful  and 
modest,  and  amongst  the  respectable  families,  virtue  is  as  highly 
cherished  and  as  inapproachable,  as  in  any  society  whatever ;  yet 
at  the  same  time  a  chief  may  marry  a  dozen  wives  if  he  pleases, 
and  so  may  a  white  man ;  and  if  either  wishes  to  marry  the  most 
beautiful  and  modest  girl  in  the  tribe,  she  is  valued  only  equal, 
perhaps,  to  two  horses,  a  gun  with  powder  and  ball  for  a  year, 
five  or  six  pounds  of  beads,  a  couple  of  gallons  of  whiskey,  and 
a  handful  of  awls."  The  girls,  he  affirms,  ''like  those  of  most 
of  these  northwestern  tribes,  marry  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen, and  some  at  the  age  of  eleven  years."  (pp.  120-21.)  He 
proceeds : 

Women  AgTiculturalists — Utensils.  "The  principal  occupation 
of  the  women  in  this  village,  consists  in  procuring  wood  and 
water,  in  cooking,  dressing  robes  and  other  skins,  in  dryiug  meat 
and  wild  fruit,  and  raising  corn  (maize.)  The  Mandans  are 
somewhat  of  agriculturalists,  as  tlicy  raise  a  great  deal  of  corn 
and  some  pumpkins  and  squashes.  This  is  all  done  by  the 
women,  who  make  their  hoes  of  the  shoulder  blade  of  the  buffalo 
or  the  elk,  and  dig  the  ground  over  instead  of  plowing  it,  which 
\s  consequently  done  with  a  vast  deal  of  labor.  Tliey  raise  a  very 
small  sort  of  corn,  the  ears  of  which  are  no  larger  than  a  man's 
thumb.  This  variety  is  very  well  adapted  to  their  climate,  as  it 
ripens  sooner  than  other  varieties,  which  would  not  mature  in  so 
cold  a  latitude.  The  green  corn  season  is  one  of  great  festivity 
with  them,  and  one  of  much  importance.    The  greater  part  of 
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their  crop  is  eaten  during  these  festivals,  and  the  remainder  is 
gathered  and  dried  on  the  cob,  before  it  has  ripened,  and  packed 
away  in  'caches'  (as  the  French  call  them),  holes  dug  in  the 
ground,  some  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  the  insides  of  which  are 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  jug,  and  tightly  closed  at  the  top.  The 
corn,  and  even  dried  meat  and  pemican,  are  placed  m  these 
caches,  being  packed  tight  around  the  sides,  with  prairie  grass, 
and  effectually  preserved  through  the  severest  winters. 

Corn  and  Meat.  ''Corn  and  dried  meat  are  generally  laid  m  m 
the  fall,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  support  them  through  the  win- 
ter. These  are  the  principal  articles  of  food  during  the  long  and 
inclement  season;  and  in  addition  to  them,  they  oftentimes  have 
in  store  great  quantities  of  dried  squashes  and  dried  'pommes 
blanches,'  a  kind  of  turnip  which  grows  in  great  abundance  m 
these  regions,  and  of  which  I  have  spoken  before.  These  are 
dried  in  great  quantities,  and  pounded  into  a  sort  of  meal,  and 
cooked  with  the  dried  meat  and  corn.  Great  quantities  also  of 
wild  fruit  of  different  kinds  are  dried  and  laid  away  in  store  for 
the  winter  season,  such  as  buffalo  berries,  strawberries,  and  wild 
plums. " 

Hospitality— Meals.    "The  buffalo  meat  however  is  the  great 
staple  or  'staff  of  life'  in  this  country,  and  seldom  (if  ever)  fails 
to  afford  them  an  abundant  and  wholesome  means  of  subsistence. 
There  are,  from  a  fair  computation,  something  like  250,000  In- 
dians in  these  western  regions,  who  live  almost  exclusively  on 
the  flesh  of  these  animals,  through  every  part  of  the  year.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  months  they  use  the  meat  fresh,  and 
cook  it  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  by  roasting,  broiling,  boiling, 
stewing,  smoking,  etc. ;  and  by  boiling  the  ribs  and  joints  with  the 
marrow  in  them,  make  a  delicious  soup,  which  is  universally  used, 
and  in  vast  quantities.    The  ^landans,  I  find,  liave  no  regular 
stated  times  for  tlieir  meals,  but  generally  eat  about  twice  m  the 
twentv-four  hours.    The  pot  is  always  boilin-  over  the  tire,  and 
any  one  who  is  hungry  (cither  of  the  lious.>h()ld  or  from  any  other 
•    part  of  the  village)  has  a  right  to  order  it  taken  olf,  and  to  fall 
to  eating  as  he  pleases.    Such  is  an  unvarying  custom  amongst 
the  Xortli  Amoriean  Indians,  and  I  very  iiiueh  doubt,  whether  tlie 
civilized  world  have  in  their  institutions  any  system  which  can  be 
properly  called  more  humane  or  charitable.    Every  man,  woman 
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or  child  in  Indian  communities  is  allowed  to  enter  any  one's 
lodge,  and  even  that  of  the  chief  of  the  nation,  and  eat  when  they 
are  hungry,  provided  misfortune  or  necessity  has  driven  them 
to  it.  Even  so  can  the  poorest  and  most  worthless  drone  of  the 
nation;  if  he  is  too  lazy  to  hunt  or  supply  himself,  he  can  walk 
into  any  lodge  and  everyone  will  share  with  him  as  long  as  there 
is  anything  to  eat.  He,  however,  who  thus  begs  when  is  able  to 
hunt,  pays  dear  for  his  meat,  for  he  is  stigmatized  with  the  dis- 
graceful epithet  of  a  poltroon  and  a  beggar. 

''The  Mandans.  like  all  other  tribes,  sit  at  their  meals  cross- 
legged,  or  rather  with  tlieir  ankles  crossed  in  front  of  them,  and 
both  feet  drawn  close  under  their  bodies ;  or,  which  is  very  often 
the  case  also,  take  their  meals  in  a  reclining  posture,  witli  the 
legs  thrown  out,  and  the  body  resting  on  one  elbow  and  fore- 
arm, which  are  under  them.  The  dishes  from  which  they  eat  are 
invariably  on  the  ground  or  floor  of  the  lodge,  and  the  group  rest- 
ing on  buffalo  robes  or  mats  of  various  structure  and  manufac- 
ture. 

"The  position  in  which  the  women  sit  at  their  meals  and  on  oth- 
er occasions  is  different  from  that  of  the  men,  and  one  which 
they  take  and  rise  from  again,  with  great  ease  and  much  grace, 
by  merely  bending  the  knees  both  together,  inclining  the  body 
back  and  the  head  and  shoulders  quite  forward,  they  squat  en- 
tirely down  to  the  ground,  inclining  both  feet  either  to  the  right 
or  left.  In  this  position  they  always  rest  while  eating,  and  it  is 
both  modest  and  graceful,  for  they  seem,  with  apparent  ease,  to 
assume  the  position,  and  rise  out  of  it,  without  using  their  hands 
in  any  way  to  assist  them. 

"These  women,  however,  although  graceful  and  civil,  and  ever 
so  graceful  and  beautiful  or  ever  so  hungry,  are  not  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  same  group  with  the  men  while  at  their  meals.  So  far 
as  I  have  yet  traveled  in  the  Indian  country,  I  never  luive  seen 
an  Indian  woman  eating  with  her  husband.  ^len  form  the  first 
group  at  tlie  l^anquet,  and  women  and  children  and  dogs  all  come 
together  at  the  next,  and  these  gormandize  and  glut  themselves 
to  an  enormous  extent,  though  the  men  very  seldom  do. 

Moderate  Eaters.  "It  is  time  thai  an  error  on  this  su])jeet, 
which  has  gone  generally  abroad  in  the  world,  v,-as  corrected.  It 
is  everywhere  asserted,  and  almost  universally  believed,  that  the 
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Indians  are  'enormous  eaters;'  but  comparatively  speaking,  I 
assure  my  readers  that  this  is  an  error.    I  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  no  persons  on  earth  who  practice  greater  prudence  and 
self-denial,  than  the  men  do  (amongst  the  Avild  Indians,)  who  are 
constantly  in  war  and  in  the  chase,  or  in  their  athletic  sports  and 
exercises;  for  all  of  which  they- are  excited  by  the  highest  ideas 
of  pride  and  honor,  and  every  kind  of  excess  is  studiously  avoid- 
ed- and  for  a  verv  great  part  of  their  lives,  the  most  painful  ab- 
stinence is  enforced  upon  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing their  bodies  and  their  limbs  for  these  extravagant  exertions. 
Manv  a  man  who  has  been  a  few  weeks  along  the  frontier, 
amongst  the  drunken,  naked  and  beggered  part  of  the  Indian 
race,  and  run  home  and  written  a  book  on  Indians,  has,  no  doubt, 
often  seen  them  eat  to  beastly  excess ;  and  he  has  seen  them  also 
guzzle  whiskey  (and  perhaps  sold  it  to  them)  till  he  has  seen 
them  glutted  and  l)esotted,  without  will  or  energy  to  move ;  and 
manv  "and  thousands  of  such  things  can  always  be  seen,  where 
white  people  have  made  beggars  of  them,  and  they  liave  nothing 
to  do  but  lie  under  a  fence  and  beg  a  whole  week  to  get  meat  and 
whiskey  enough  for  one  feast  and  one  carouse;  but  amongst  tlie 
wikl  Indians  in  this  country  there  are  no  beggars— no  drunk- 
ards—and every  man/ from  a  beautiflik natural  precept,  studies 
to  keep  his  body  and  mind  in  sucli  a  healthy  sliapo  and  condition 
as  will  at  all  times  enable  him  to  use  his  weapons  in  self-defense, 
or  struggle  for  the  prize  in  their  manly  games. 

''As  I  before  observed,  these  men  generally  eat  Init  twice  a  day, 
.  and  many  times  not  more  than  once,  and  those  meals  are  light  and 
simple  compared  with  the  meals  that  are  swallowed  in  the  civil- 
ized world:  and  by  the  very  people  also,  who  sit  at  the  festive 
board  three  times  a  day,  making  a  jost  of  the  Indian  for  his 
eating,  when  they  actually  guzzle  more  liquids,  besides  thoir 
eating,  than  would  fill  the  stomach  of  an  Indian. 

There  are,  howevor,  many  seasons  and  occasions  in  the  year 
with  all  Indians,  when  they  fast  for  several  days  in  succession; 
•  and  others  wJiere  they  can  get.  nothing  to  eat  and  at  such  times 
(their  habits  are  such)  they  may  be  seen  to  commence  with  an 
enormous  meal,  and  borause  they  do  so.  it  is  an  insiUVK-ient  reason 
•why  we  should  foivver  remain  under  so  egregious  an  error  with 
regard  to  a  single  custom  of  these  people. 
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have  seen  so  many  of  these,  and  lived  with  them,  and  trav- 
eled with  them,  and  oftentimes  felt  as  if  I  should  starve  to  death 
on  an  equal  allowance,  that  I  am  fully  convinced  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  the  North  American  Indians,  taking  them  in  the 
aggregate,  even  where  they  have  an  abundance  to  subsist  on, 
eat  less  than  any  civilized  population  of  equal  numbers,  that  I 
have  ever  traveled  amongst. 

Curing  Meat.  "Their  mode  of  curing  and  preserving  the  buf- 
falo meat  is  somewhat  curious,  and  in  fact  it  is  almost  incredible 
also;  for  it  is  all  cured  or  dried  in  the  sun,  without  the  aid  of 
salt  or  smoke.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  the  same  amongst 
all  the  tribes,  from  this  to  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  this  is  as 
follows :  The  choicest  part  of  the  flesh  f r^m  the  buffalo  are  cut 
out  by  the  squaws,  and  carried  home  on  their  backs  or  on  horses, 
and  there  'cut  across  the  grain,'  in  such  a  manner  as  will  take 
alternately  the  layers  of  lean  and  fat ;  and  having  prepared  it  all 
in  this  way,  in  strips  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  it  is  hung  up 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds  on  poles  resting  on  crotches, 
out  of  the  reach  of  dogs  or  wolves,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  for  several  days,  when  it  becomes  so  effectually  dried,  that  it 
can  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  world  without  damage.  This 
seems  almost  an  unaccountable  thing,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is 
done  in  the  hottest  months  of  tlie  year,  and  also  in  all  tlie  different 
latitudes  of  an  Indian  country. 

''So  singular-a  fact  as  this  can  only  be  accounted  for,  I  consider, 
on  the  ground  of  the  extraordinary  rarity  and  purity  of  the  aii 
which  we  meet  with  in  these  vast  tracts  of  couutry,  wliieh  are  now 
properly  denominated  *the  great  buffalo  plaius',  a  series  of  exceed- 
ingly elevated  plateaus  or  steppes  or  prairies,  lyiug  at  and  near 
the  base  of  tlie  Rocky  mountains. 

''It  is  a  fact  then,  which  I  presume  will  be  new  to  most  of  the 
world,  that  meat  can  be  cured  in  the  sun  without  the  aid  of  smoko 
or  salt;  and  it  is  a  fact  equally  true  and  equally  surprising  also, 
that  none  of  Ihese  tribes  use  salt  in  auy  way,  although  their 
country  abounds  in  salt  springs;  and  in  many  places,  in  the 
frequent  Avalks  of  the  Indian,  the  prairie  may  be  sei'n,  for  miles 
together,  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  salt  as  white  as  the 
drifted  snow. 

"I  have,  in  traveling  with  the  Indians,  encamped  by  such 
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places,  where  they  have  cooked  and  eaten  their  meat,  when  I 
have  been  unable  to  prevail  on  them  to  nse  salt  in  any  quantity 
whatever.    The  Indians  cook  their  meat  more  than  the  civilized 
people  do,  and  I  have  long  since  learned,  from  necessity,  that 
meat  thus  cooked  can  easHy  be  eaten  and  relished  too,  without 
salt  or  other  condiment.  ..  .  ..  . 

''The  fact  above  asserted  applies  exclusively  to  those  tribes  of 
Indians  which  I  have  found  in  their  primitive  state,  living  en- 
tirely on  meat;  but  everywhere  along  our  frontier,  where  the 
game  of  the  country  has  long  since  been  destroyed,  and  these 
people  have  become  semi-civilized,  raising  and  eating  as  we  do,  a 
variety  of  vegetable  food,  they  use  (and  no  doubt  require)  a 
great  deal  of  salt;  and  in  many  instances  use  it  even  to  destinic- 
tive  excess."    (p.  125.) 

*This  is  a  well  known  fact,  as  proven  by  common  experience 
among  the  Indians  in  the  farther  prairie  west  and  northwest. 

(De.  L.)  - 

Catlin's  next  chapter  enters  into  the  subject  of  Mandan  dances 
and  songs;  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  close  observation  and 
some  study  into  the  genius  of  the  Indian  instinct  and  purpose 
regarding  such  practices,  which,  as  shown,  sometimes  become 
duties  in  emergencies.    He  relates  as  incidental  to  one  of  their 
''dances  for  buffalo"  a  shrewd  and  successful  stratagem  of  the 
Sioux  by  which  the  i\Iandans  were  misled  to  suppose  they  had 
discovered  buffalo,  only  to  find  themselves  surrounded  by  Sioux 
who  had  posed  at  a  distance  as  those  animals: 
.  Dances  and  Songs.    "The  Mandans.  like  all  the  other  tribes, 
lead  lives  of  idleness  and  leisure ;  and  of  course,  devote  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  their  sports  and  amusements,  of  which  they  have 
a  great  varietv.  -  Of  these,  dancing  is  one  of  the  principal,  and 
may  be  seen  in  a  variety  of  forms ;  such  as  the  buffalo  dance,  the 
boasting  dance,  the  begging  dance,  the  scalp  dance,  and  a  dozen 
other  kinds  of  dances,  all  of  which  have  their  peculiar  characters 
and  meanings  or  objects. 

"These  exercises  are  exceedingly  grotesque  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  to  the  eye  of  a  traveler  who  knows,  not  their  meaning 
or  importance,  thoy  are  an  uncouth  an<l  frightful  display  of 
starts,  and  jumps,  and  yelps,  and  jarriug  gutturals,  whieh  are 
sometimes  trulv  terrifying.    V>ui  when  one  gives  them  a  little 
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attention,  and  has  been  lucky  enough  to  be  initiated  into  their 
mysterious  meaning,  they  become  a  subject  of  the  most  intense 
and  exciting  interest.  Every  dance  has  its  peculiar  step,  and 
every  step  has  its  meaning;  every  dance  also  has  its  peculiar  song, 
and  that  is  so  intricate  and  mysterious  oftentimes,  that  not  one  in 
ten  of  the  young  men  who  are  dancing  and  singing  it,  know  the 
meaning  of  the  song  which  they  are  chanting  over.  None  but 
the  medicine-men  are  allowed  to  understand  them;  and  even  they 
are  generally  only  initiated  into  these  secret  arcana,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  liberal  stipend  for  their  tuition,  which  requires  much 
application  and  study.  There  is  evidently  a  set  song  and  senti- 
ment for  every  dance,  for  the  songs  are  perfectly  measured,  and 
sung  in  exact  time  with  the  beat  of  the  drum;  and  always  with 
a  uniform  and  invariable  set  of  sounds  and  expressions,  which 
clearly  indicate  certain  sentiments,  which  are  expressed  ])y  the 
voice,  though  sometimes  not  giveii  in  any  known  language  what- 
ever. 

"They  have  other  dances  and  songs  which  are  not  so  mystified, 
but  which  are  sung  and  understood  by  every  person  in  the  tribe, 
being  sung  in  their  own  language,  with  nmch  poetry  in  them, 
and  perfectly  metered,  but  without  rhyme.  On  these  subjects  I 
shall  take  another  occasion  to  say  more;  aiid  will  for  the  present 
turn  your  attention  to  the  style  and  modes  in  wliich  some  of  these 
curious  transactions  are  conducted. 

''My  ears  have  been  almost  contimudly  ringing  sinee  I  came 
here,  with  the  din  of  yelping,  and  beating  of  the  drums;  but  I 
have  for  several  days  past  been  peculiarly  engrossed,  and  my 
senses  almost  confounded  with  the  stamping,  and  grunting,  and 
belloAving  of  the  buffalo  daiice,  whieh  closed  a  few  days  sinee  at 
sun  rise  (thank  Heaven),  and  wliieli  I  must  needs  describe  to  you. 

Dance  for  Buffalo.  ''DuR'alo,  as  is  known,  are  a  sort  of  roam- 
ing creatures,  congregating  occasionally  in  huge  masses,  and 
strolling  away  about  the  country,  from  east  to  west,  or  from  north 
to  south,  or  just  where  their  whims  or  strange  faneies  may  lead 
them ;  and  the  IMandans  are  sometiuu^s,  by  this  means,  most  uneere- 
moniously  left  without  anything  to  eat;  and  being  a  small  tribe, 
and  unwilling  to  risk  their  lives  by  going  far  L'rom  home  in  the 
face  of  their  more  powerful  enejnies,  are  ollentimes  h-ft  in  almost 
a  state  of  starvation.    In  any  emei'gency  of  this  kind,  every  man 
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musters  and  brings  out  of  his  lodge  liis  mask  (the  skui  of  a  buf- 
falo's head  with  the  horns  on),  which  he  is  obliged  to  keep  m 
readiness  for  this  occasion;  and  then  commcBces  the  buffalo  dance, 
of  which  I  have  above  spoken,  which  is  held  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  'buffalo  come'  (as  they  term  it),  of  inducing  the  buf- 
falo herds  to  change  the  direction  of  their  wanderings,  and  bend 
their  course  towards  the  :\Iandan  village,  and  graze  about  on  the 
beautiful  hills  and  bluffs  in  its  vicinity,  where  the  Mandans  can 
shoot  tliem  down  and  cook  them  as  they  want  them  for  food. 

"For  the  most  part  of  the  year,  the  young  warriors  and  hunters, 
by  riding ^oiit  a  mile  or  two  from  the  village  can  kill  meat  in 
abundance ;  and  sometimes  large  herds  of  these  animals  nmy  be 
seen  grazing  in  full  view  of  the  village.    There  are  other  seasons 
also  when  the  young  men  have  ranged  about  the  country  as  far 
as  thev  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives,  on  account  of  their  enemies, 
without  finding  meat.    This  sad  intelligence  is  brought  back  to 
the  chiefs  and  doctors,  who  sit  in  solemn  council,  and  consult  on 
the  most  expedient  measures  to  be  taken,  until  they  are  sure  to 
'  decide  upon  the  old  and  only  expedient  which  'never  has  failed.' 
"The  chief  issues  his  orders  to  his  runners  or  cryers,  who  pro- 
claim it  through  the  village— and  in  a  few  minutes  the  dance  be- 
gins.   Tlie  place  where  tliis  strange  operation  is  cai-ried  on  is 
in  the  public  arena  in  the  center  of  the  village,  and  in  front  of  the 
great  medicine  or  mystery  lodge.    About  ten  or  fifteen  :^Iandans 
at  a  time  join  in  the  danee,  each  one  with  the  skin  of  the  bull'alo 's 
head  (or  mask)  with  the  horns  on.  placed  over  his  hi^ad.  and  in 
his  hand  his  favorite  bow  or  lance,  with  which  he  is  used  to  slay 
the  buffalo. 

"I  mentioned  that  this  dance  always  had  the  drsin-d  effect,  that 
it  never  fails,  nor  can  it,  for  it  eannot  be  stopped  (but  is  going 
incessantly  day  and  night)  nutil  'buffalo  vom.". ^  Drums  are  V)eating 
and  rattles  are  shaken,  and  songs  and  yells  incessantly  are  shout- 
ed, and  lookers-on  stand  ready  with  masks  on  th.-ir  hrads,  and 
weapons  in  hand,  to  take  the  place  of  eaeh  one  as  he  lun-onu's 
fatigued,  and  jumps  out  of  the  rinii". 

"During  this  time  of  gen<-ral  i'Xcitem.'ut.  spi(^s  or  'look.M-s'  are 
kept  on  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  ih.-  village,  who  wlieii 
they  diseover  buffalos  in  sight.  <;ive  tin-  appropriate  signal,  by 
throwing  their  robes,'  which  is  instantly  seen  in  tln^  village,  and 
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understood  by  the  whole  tribe.  At  this  joyful  intelligence  there 
is  a  shout  of  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  more  especially  to  the 
mystery  man,  and  the  dancers,  who  have  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  their  success.  There  is  then  a  brisk  preparation  for  the 
chase — a  grand  hunt  takes  place.  The  choicest  pieces  of  the  vic- 
tims are  sacrificed  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  then  a  surfeit  and  a 
carouse.  These  dances  have  sometimes  been  continued  in  this 
village  two  and  three  weeks  without  stopping  an  instant,  until  the 
joyful  moment  when  buffalos  make  their  appearance.  So  they 
never  fail;  and  they  think  they  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
them  in. 

''Every  man  in  the  Mandan  village  (as  I  have  before  said}  is 
obliged  by  a  village  regulation,  to  keep  the  mask  of  the  bufEalo, 
hanging  on  a  post  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  which  he  can  use  on  his 
head  whenever  he  is  called  upon  by  the  .chiefs,  to  dance  for  the 

"coming  of  buffalos.  The  mask  is  put  over  the  head,  nnd  generally 
has  a  strip  of  the  skin  lianging  to  it,  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
animal,  with  the  tail  attached  to  it,  wliieh  passing  down  over  the 
back  of  the  dancer,  is  dragging  on  the  ground.  When  one  be- 
comes fatigued  of  the  exercise,  he  signifies  it  by  bending  quite 
forward,  and  sinking  his  body  towards  the  ground;  then  another 
draws  a  bow  upon  him  and  hits  him  with  a  blunt  arrow,  and  he 

,  falls  like  a  buffalo— is  seized  by  the  by-standers,  who  drag  him 
out  of 'the  ring  by  the  heels,  brandishing  their  knives  about  him; 
and  having  gone  through  the  motions  of  skinning  and  cutting 
him  up,  they  let  him  off,  and  his  place  is  at  once  supplied  by  an- 
other, who  dances  into  the  ring  with  his  mask  on;  and  by  this 
taking  of  places  the  scene  is  easily  kept  up  niglit  and  day,  until 
the  desired  elfect  has  been  produced,  that  of  'making  the  buffalo 
come.'  " 

Entrapped  by  Sioux.  "The  day  before  yesterday  however,  read- 
ers, whicli  though  it  commenced  in  joy  and  thanksgiving  to  the 
Great  Spirit  for  the  signal  success  which  had  attended  thcii-  several 
days  of  dancing  and  supplic  ation,  ended  iu  a  calamity  which  threw 
the  ]\landans  into  mourning  and  repentant  tears,  and  that  at  a  time 
of  scarcity  and  groat  distress.  The  signal  was  given  into  ihe 
village  on  t.hal  morning  from  the  top  of  a  distant  bin  If,  thai  a 
band  of  buii'alos  were  in  sight,  tliough  at  a  considerable  distance 
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off,  and  every  heart  beat  with  joy,  and  every  eye  watered  and 
glistened  with  gladness. 

''The  dance  had  lasted  some  three  or  four  days,  and  now  in- 
stead of  the  doleful  tap  of  the  drum  and  the  begging  chants 
of  the  dancers,  the  stamping  of  horses  was  heard  as  they  were  led 
and  galloped  through  the  village— young  men  were  throwing  oii 
their  robes  and  their  shirts— were  seen  snatching  a  handful  of 
arrows  from  their  quivers,  and  stringing  their  sinewy  bows, 
glancing  their  eyes  and  their  smiles  at  their  sweathearts,  and 
.  mounting  their  ponies. 

''A  few  minutes  there  had  been  of  bustle  and  boasting,  whilst 
bows  were  twanging  and  spears  were  polishing  by  running  their 
blades  into  the  ground— every  face  and  every  eye  was  filled  with 
joy  and  gladness— horses  were  pawing  and  snuffing  in  fury  for 
the  outset,  when  Louison  Frenier,  an  interpreter  of  the  fur  com- 
pany, galloped  through  the  village  with  his  rifle  in  his  hand  and 
his  powder  horn  at  his  side ;  his  head  and  waist  were  bandaged 
with  handkerchiefs,  and  his  short  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  should- 
ers—the hunter's  yell  issued  from  his  lips  and  was  repeated 
through  the  village :  he  flew  to  the  bluffs,  and  behind  him  and  over 
the  graceful  swells  of  the  prairie,  galloped  the  emulous  youths, 
whose  hearts  were  beating  high  and  quick  for  the  onset. 

''In  the  village,  where  hunger  had  reigned,  and  starvation  was 
almost  ready  to  look  them  in  the  face,  all  was  instantly  turned 
to  joy  and  gladness.    The  chiefs  and  doctors  who  had  been  foi' 
several  days  dealing  out  minimum  rations  to  the  comnuinity  from 
the  public  crib,  now  spread  before  their  subjects  the  contents  of 
their  own  private  caches,  and  the  last  of  everything  that  could 
be  mustered,  that  they  might  eat  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Grenc 
Spirit  for  his  goodne^ss  in  sending  them  a  supply  of  buffalo  meat. 
A  general  carouse  of  banqueting  ensued,  which  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  day ;  and  their  hidden  stores  whieh  might  have 
fed  an  emero'cncy  for  sev(>ral  weeks,  were  pi'etty  nearly  used  up 
on  the  occasion— bones  wmj  hall'  pi(/kec1,  and  dishes  half  emptied 
and  then  handed  to  the  dogs.    I  Avas  not  forgotten  neither,  iu^ 
the  general  surfeit;  several  large  aiul  generous  wooden  bowls  of 
pemrean  and  other  palalaMe  food  were  sent  to  my  painting  room, 
and  I  reeeivcd  them  in  this  time  of  scarcity  with  great  pleasure. 
"After  tliis  general  indulgenee  was  over,  and  the  dogs  had 
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licked  the  dishes,  their  usual  games  and  amusements  ensued — iin.I 
hilarity  and  luirth,  and  joy  took  possession  of,  and  reigned  iz. 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  village;  and  in  the  midst  of  tliL-. 
screams  and  shrieks  were  heard,  and  echoed  everywhere.  AVoin^n 
and  children  scrambled  to  the  tops  of  their  wigwams,  with  tlieir 
eyes  and  their  hands  stretclied  in  agonizing  earnestness  to  ih^ 
prairie,  whilst  blackened  warriors  ran  furiously  through  ev.  rr 
winding  maze  of  the  village,  and  issuing  their  jarring  gutturals 
of  vengeance,  as  they  snatclied  their  deadly  weapons  from  th^ir 
lodges,  and  struck  the  reddened  post  as  tliey  furiously  pasiei 
it  by! 

''Two  of  their  hunters  were  bending  their  course  down  ilr 
sides  of  tlie  bluff  towards  the  village,  and  another  broke  sud- 
denly out  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  yet  another  was  seen  dashing  ov-^r 
and  down  the  green  hills,  and  all  were  goading  on  their  hors^es  :iT 
full  speed.  And  then  came  another,  and  another,  and  all  entcrei 
the  village  amid  shouts  and  groans  of  the  villagers  who  crowd-d 
around  them:  the  story  was  told  in  their  looks,  for  one  was 
bleeding,  and  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  naked  breast  h:^d 
crimsoned  his  niilk  white  steed  as  it  had  dripped  over  him;  anoth- 
er grasped  in  his  left  hand  a  scalp  that  Avas  recking  in  blood — 
and  in  the  other  his  whip— another  grasped  nothing,  save  the 
reins  in  one  hand  and  the  mane  of  his  horse  in  the  other,  haviiv.: 
thrown  his  b<.>w  and  arrows  aAvay,  and  trusted  to  the  lieetness  of 
his  horse  for  his  safety;  yet  the  story  wns  audibly  told,  and  the 
fatal  tragedy  rt-eited  in  iri'egular  and  almost  suffocating  ejaeuki- 
tions — the  names  of  the  dead  were  in  turns  pi-onouneed  ar.d 
screams  and  shi-ieks  burst  forth  at  their  recital— murnutrs  and 
groans  ran  thi'ough  the  village,  aiul  this  lia]>py  little  connnunity 
were  in  a  moment  smitten  with  sorrow  and  distraction. 

"Their  proud  band  of  hunters  Avho  had  started  out  full  of  glee 
and  mirth  in  tlie  morning,  had  bi'cn  surrouiub-d  by  their  iMiemy. 
the  Sioux,  and  eiglit  of  them  killed.  Tlu'  Sioux,  who  had  prob- 
ably reeonnoitercd  their  vilhige  during  the  night,  and  ascertained 
that  they  were  dancing  for  buil'alos,  laid  a  H+ral{^*?f*Hi  <(ni(rap 
them  in  the  following  manner:  Some  six  or  eiglit  of  tlicm  ap- 
pean^d  the  n;*xt  iiiorning  (on  a  distant  blntV,  in  the  sight  of  the 
sentinel)  undei-  the  skins  oi'  bnlVah)s.  iiniiatiiig  th(^  m(-)Vem(MUs 
of  these  animals  whil<^  grazing;  and  being  discovered  l)y  the  sen-. 
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tinel,  the  intelligence  was  telegraphed  to  the  village,  which 
brought  out  their  hunters  as  I  liave  described.  The  masked  buf- 
falos°were  seen  grazing  on  the  top  of  a  high  bluff,  and  when  the 
huntere  had  approached  within  half  a  mile  of  so  of  them,  they 
suddenly  disappeared  over  the  hill.  Louison  Frenier,  who  was 
leading"^a  little  band  of  hunters,  became  at  that  moment  sus- 
picious of  so  strange  a  movement,  and  came  to  a  halt. 

'Look.'  said  a  Mandan,  pointing  to  a  little  ravine  to  the 
right,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  from  which  suddenly  broke  some 
forty  or  fifty  furious  Sioux,  on  fleet  horscb  and  under  full  whip, 
wlio'  were  rushing  upon  them;  they  wlieeled,  and  in  front  of 
them  came  another  band  more  furious  from  the  other  side  of  the 
liill.  They  started  for  home  (poor  fellows),  and  strained  every 
nerve;  but  the  Sioux  were  too  fleet  for  them;  and  every  now 
and  then  the  whizzing  arrows  and  the  lance  were  heard  to  rip  the 
flesh  of  their  naked  backs,  and  a  grunt  and  a  groan,  as  they 
tumbled  from  their  horses.  Several  miles  Avere  run  in  this  des- 
perate race ;  and  Frenier  got  home,  and  several  of  the  Mandans, 
though  eiglit  of  them  were  killed  and  scalped  by  the  way. 

''So  ended  that  day  and  the  hunt ;  but  many  a  day  and  sad,  will 
hist  the  grief  of  those  whose  hearts  were  broken  on  that  unlucky 
occasion. 

''This  day,  though,  my  readers,  has  been  one  of  a  more  joyful 
kind  for  tlie  Gn.'at  Spirit,  who  was  indignant  at  so  flagrant  an  in- 
justice, luis  sent  the  Mandans' an  abundance  of  butfalos ;  and  all 
liearts'have  joined  in  a  general  thanksgiving  to  Ilim  for  his 
goodness  and  justice."    (p.  130.) 

Boys'  Sham-fight,  Etc.  ''In  my  last  letter  1  gave  an  account  of 
the  bulYalo  dance,  and  in  future  epistles  may  give  some  description 
of  a  dozen  other  kinds  of  dance,  which  these  people  have  in  com- 
mon with  other  tribes;  but  in  the  present  letter  1  shall  make  an 
endeavor  to  confine  my  observations  to  several  other  customs  and 
forms,  which  are  very  curious  and  peculiar  to  the  .Mandans.  . 

'"Of  these,  on(3  of  the  most  pleasing  is  the  sham-fight  and  sham 
scalp-dance  of  the  :Mandan  boys,  which  is  part  of  their  regular 
exercise,  and  constitutes  a  material  branch  of  their  education. 
During  the  pleasant  moi-niugs  oL'  the  summer,  the  little  boys  be- 
.tween  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  are  called  out,  to  the  number 
of  several  hundred,  and  being  divided  into  two  companies,  each 
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of  which  is  headed  by  some  experienced  warrior,  who  leads  them 
on,  in  the  character  of  a  teacher;  they  are  led  out  into  the  prairie 
kt  sunrise,  where  this  curious  discipline  is  regularly  taught  them. 
Their  bodies  are  naked,  and  each  one  has  a  little  bow  in  his  left 
hand  and  a  number  of  arrows  made  of  large  spears  of  grass, 
which  are  harmless  in  their  effects.   Each  one  also  has  a  little  belt 
or  girdle  around  his  waist,  in  which  he  carries,  a  knife  made  of 
a  piece  of  wood  and  equally  harmless— on  the  tops  of  their  heads 
are  slightly  attached  small  tufts  of  grass,,  which  answer  as  scalps, 
and  in  this  plight,  they  follow  the  dictates  of  their  experienced 
leaders,  who  lead  them  through  the  judicious  evolutions  of  Indian 
warfare— of  feints— of  retreats— of  attacks— and  at  last  to  a 
general  fight.    Many  maneuvers  are  gone  through,  and  event- 
ually they  are  brought  up  face  to  face  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  of  each  other,  with  their  leaders  at  their  head  stimulating 
them  on.   Their  bows  are  bent  upon  each  other  and  their  missiles 
flying,  whilst  they  are  dodging  and  fending  them  off. 

'^f  any  one  is  struck  with  an  arrow  in  any  vital  part  of  his 
body,  he^is  obliged  to  fall,  and  his  adversary  rushes  up  to  him, 
places  his  foot  upon  him,  and  snatching  from  his  belt  his  wooden 
knife,  grasps  hold  of  his  victim's  scalp-lock  of  grass,  and  making 
a  feint  at  it  with  his  wooden  knife,  twitches  it  off  and  puts  it  into 
his  belt  and  enters  again  into  the  ranks  and  front  of  battle. 

"Tliis  mode  of  training  generally  lasts  an  hour  or  more  in  the 
moruing  and  is  performed  on  an  empty  stomach,  affording  them  a 
rigid  and  wholesome  exercise,  whilst  they  are  instructed  in  the 
-  importance  science  of  war.  Some  five  or  six  miles  of  ground 
are  run  over  during  these  evolutions,  giving  suppleness  to  their 
limbs  and  strength  to  their  muscles,  whicli  last  and  benefit  them 
througli  life. 

''xVfter  this  exciting  exhibition  is  ended,  they  all  return  to  then- 
village  where  the  chiefs  and  braves  pay  profound  attention  to 
their°vaunting  and  applaud  them  for  tlicir  artifice  and  valour. 

''Those  who  have  taken  scalps  then  step  forward,  brandisliing 
them  and  making  their  boast  as  they  enter  into  the  scalp  dance 
(in  wlii<'h  they  are  also  instructed  by  tlu'ir  leaders  or  teachers^ 
jumping  and  yelling,  branclisliino;  Huir  sraU)s  and  reciting  their 
sanguinary  deeds  to  the  great  astonishment  ol^  their  tender  aged 
sweethearts,  who  are  gazing  with  wonder  upon  them. 
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.Games  and  Tchiig-kee.    "The  games  and  amusements  of  these 
people  are  in  most  respects  like  those  of  other  tribes,  consisting 
of  ball  plays,  game  of  the  moccasin,  of  the  platter  feats,  of  arch- 
ery, horse  racing,  etc.,  and  they  have  yet  another  which  may  be 
said  to  be  their  favorite  amusement,  and  unknown  to  the  other 
tribes  about  them— the  game  of  Tchug-kee,.a  beautiful  and  ath- 
letic exercise,  which  they  seem  to  be  almost  unceasingly  practic- 
ing whilst  the  weather  is  fair,  and  they  have  nothing  else  of  mom- 
ent to  demand  their  attention.   This  game  is  decidedly  their  favor- 
ite amusement,  and  is  played  near  to  the  village  on  a  pavement 
of  clay,  which  has  been  used  for  that  purpose  until  it  has  become 
as  smooth  and  hard  as  a  floor.  For  this  game  two  champions  form 
their  respective  parties  by  choosing  alternately  the  most  famous 
players,  until  their  requisite  numbers  are  made  up.   Their  bettings 
are  then  made,  and  their  stakes  are  held  by  some  of  the  chiefs  or 
others  present.    The  play  commences  with  two  (one  from  each 
party)  who  start  off  on  a  trot,  abreast  of  each  other,  and  one  of 
them  rolls  in  advance  of  them  on  the  pavement  a  little  ring  of  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter,  cut  out  of  a  stone ;  and  each  one  fol- 
lows it  up  with  his  'tchug-kee'  a  stick  of  six  feet  in  length  with 
little  bits  of  leather  projecting  from  its  sides  of  an  inch  or  more 
in  length,  which  he  throws  before  him  as  lie  runs,  sliding  it  along 
upon  the  ground  after  the  ring,  endeavoring  to  place  it  in  such  a 
position  when  it  stops  that  the  ring  may  fall  upon  it,  and  receive 
one  of  the  little  projections  of  leather  through  it,  which  counts 
for  game,  one,  or  two,  or  four,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
leather  on  which  the  ring  is  lodged.    The  last  winner  always  has 
the  rolling  of  the  ring,  and  both  start  and  throw  the  tchug-koe 
together.    If  either  fails  to  receive  the  ring  or  to  lie  in  a  certain 
position,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  amount  of  the  number  he  was 
nearest  to  and  he  loses  his  throw,  when  another  steps  into  his 
place.    This  game  is  a  very  dil^icult  one  to  describe  so  as  to  give 
an  exact  idea  of  it,  unless  one  can  see  it  played.    It  is  a  game  of 
great  beauty  and  fine  bodily  exercise,  and  these  people  become 
excessively  fascinated  with  it,  often  gambling  away  everything 
they  possess,  and  even  sometimes  when  ev(M\vthing  else  was  gone, 
have  been  Icnown  to  stake  tln^r  lilxTty  upon  the  issues  of  theso 
games,  offering  themselves  as  slaves  to  iho'iv  opponents  in  case 
they  get  beaten. 
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"Feasting  and  fasting"  are  important  customs  observed  by  the 
Mandans,  as  well  as  by  most  other  tribes,  at  stated  times  and 
for  particular  purposes.  These  observations  are  strictly  religious 
and  rigidly  observed.  There  are  many  of  these  forms  practiced 
amongst  the  Mandans,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  important  also,  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  Indian 
character,  and  I  shall  at  a  future  period  take  particular  pains  to 
lay  them  before  my  readers. 

"Sacrificing  is  also  a  religious  custom  with  these  people  and  is 
performed  in  many  different  modes  and  numerous  occasions.  Of 
this  custom  I  shall  also  speak  more  fully  hereafter,  merely  notic- 
ing at  present  some  few  of  the  hundred  modes  in  which  these 
offerings  are  made  to  the  good  and  evil  spirits.  Human  sacrifices 
have  never  been  made  by  the  ]Mandans,  nor  by  any  of  the  North- 
western tribes  (so  far  as  I  can  learn)  excepting  the  Pawnees  of  the 
Platte,  who  have,  undoubtedly,  observed  such  an  inhuman  practice 
in  the  former  times,  though  they  have  relinquished  it  of  late.  The 
Mandans  sacrificed  their  fingers  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  of  their 
wordly  goods,  the  best  and  most  costly.  If  a  horse  or  a  dog  it 
must  be  the  favorite  one ;  if  it  is  an  arrow  from  their  quiver  they 
will  select  the  most  perfect  one  as  the  most  effective  gift ;  if  it  is 
meat  it  is  the  choicest  piece  cut  from  the'buft'alo  or  other  animal; 
if  it  is  anything  from  the  stores  of  the  traders,  it  is  the  most 
costly — it  is  blue  or  scarlet  cloth,  which  costs  them  in  this  country 
an  enormous  price,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  hang- 
ing over  their  wigwams  to  decay,  or  to  cover  the  seaff'olds  where 
rest  the  bones  of  their  departed  relations. 

"Of  these  kinds  of  sacrifices  there  are  three  of  an  interesting 
nature,  erected  over  the  great  medicine  lodge  in  the  center  of  the 
village — they  consist  of  tt-n  or  fifteen  yards  of  blue  and  black 
cloth  each,  purchased  from  the  fur  company  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  per  yard,  which  are  folded  up  so  as  to  resemble  human 
figures,  with  quilLs  in  their  heads  and  masks  on  their  faces.  These 
singular  looking  figui-cs,  like,  scare  crows  are  erected  on  poles 
about  thirty  feet  liigli,  over  tlie  door  of  the  mystery  lodge,  and 
there  are  left  to  decay.  There  hangs  now  by  the  side  of  them 
another,  which  was  added  to  the  number  a  few  days  since,  of  the 
skin  of  the  white  bufi'alo,  which  will  renuiin  there  until  it  decays 
and  falls  to  pieces. 
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White  Robe.   ''This  beautiful  and  costly  skin,  when  its  history 
is  kno^vn.  ^vill  furnish  a  striking  proof  of  the  importance  which 
they  attach  to  these  propitiatory  offerings.    But  a  few  weeks 
since  a  party  of  Mandans  returned  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
stone two  hundred  miles  above,  with  information  that  a  party 
of  Blackfeet  were  visiting  that  place  on  business  with  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company;  and  that  they  had  with  them  a  white  buffalo 
robe  for  sale.    This  was  looked  upon  as  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance bv  the  chiefs,  and  one  worthy  of  public  consideratiom 
A  white  buffalo  robe  is  a  great  curiosity,  even  in  the  country  of 
buftalos   and  will  always  command  an  almost  incredible  price, 
from  Its  extreme  scarcity;  and  then,  from  its  being  the  most 
costlv  article  of  traffic  in  these  regions,  it  is  usually  converted 
into 'a  sacrifice,  being  offered  to  the  Great  Spirit,  as  the  most 
acceptable  gift  that  can  be  procured.   Amongst  the  vast  herds  ot 
buffalo  which  graze  in  these  boundless' prairies,  there  is  not  one 
in  a  hundred  thousand,  perhaps,  that  is  white,  and  when  such 
a  one  is  obtained,  it  is  considered  great  medicme  or  mystery 

"On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  above  mentioned,  the  chiefs 
convened  in  council,  and  deliberated  on  the  expediency  of  pro- 
curing the  white  robe  from  the  Blackfeet ;  and  also  of  appropriat- 
ing the  requisite  means,  and  devising-  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
cedure for  effecting  the  purchase.   At  the  close  of  their  delibera- 
tions eight  men  were  fitted  out  on  eight  of  their  best  horses,  who 
took  from  the  fur  company's  store,  on  the  credit  of  the  chiefs, 
cvoods  exceeding  even  the  value  of  their  eight  horses;  and  they 
started  for  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  where  they  arrived  in 
due  time,  and  made  the  purchase,  by  leaTing  tlic  eight  horses  and 
all  the  goods  which  they  carried ;  retundng  on  foot  to  their  own 
village,  bringin-  home  with  them  the  white  robe,  which  was 
looked  upon  bv  all  eyes  of  the  villagers  as  a  thing  that  was  vastly 
curious,  and  containiiig  (as  they  expressed  it)  something  of  the 
Great  Spirit.    This  wonderful  anomaly  laid  for  several  days  in 
the  chief's  lodge,  until  public  curiosity  was  gratified;  and  then  it 
was  taken  bv  the  doctors  or  high  priests,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  form  and  mystery  consecrated,  and  raised  on  the  top  of  a  Ion- 
pole  over  the  medicine  lodge ;  where  it  now  stands  in  a  group  with 
the  others,  and  will  stand  as  an  offering  to  the  Great  Spirit,  untd 
"it  decays  and  falls  to  the  ground." 
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Here  Catlin  ends  a  chapter  by  relating  the  exploits  of  another 
professional  among  the  Mandans. 

The  "Rain  Maker."  "Readers,  did  you  ever  hear  of  'Rain 
Makers?'  If  not,  sit  still,  and  read  on;  but  laugh  not— keep  cool 
and  sober,  or  else  you  may  laugh  in  the  beginning  and  cry  at  the 
end  of  my  story.  Well,  I  introduce  you  to  a  new  character— not 
a  doctor  or  a  high  priest,  yet  a  medicine-man,  and  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  respectable  order,  a  'Rain  Maker.'  Such  digni- 
taries live  in  the  Mandan  nation,  aye,  and  'Rain  Stoppers,'  too: 
and  even  those  also  amongst  their  conjurati,  who,  like  Joshua  of 
old,  have  even  essayed  to  stop  the  sun  in  his  course ;  but  from  the 
inefficiency  of  their  medicine  or  mystery,  have  long  since  descend- 
ed into  insignificance. 

"Well  the  story  begins  thus:  The  Mandans,  as  I  have  said  in 
a  former  letter,  raise  a  great  deal  of  corn;  and  sometimes  a  most 
disastrous  drought  will  be  visited  on  the  land,  destructive  to 
their  promised  harvest.  Stich  was  the  case  when  I  arrived  at  the 
Mandan  village  on  the  steamboat,  Yellowstone.  Rain  had  not 
fallen  for  many  a  day,  and  the  dear  little  girls  and  the  ugly  old 
squaws,  together  (all  of  whom  had  fields  of  corn),  were  groaning 
and  crying  to  their  lords,  and  imploring  them  to  intercede  for 
rain,  that  their  little  respective  patches,  which  were  now  turning 
pale  and  yellow,  might  not  be  withered,  and  they  be  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  their  customary  anntial  festivity,  and  the  joyful 
occasion  of  the  'roasting  ears',  and  the  'green  corn  dance.' 

"The  chiefs  and  doctors  sympathized  with  the  plaints  of  the 
women,  and  recommended  patience.  Great  deilheration,  they 
said,  was  necessary  in  these  cases:  and  though  they  resolved  on 
making  the  attempt  to  produce  rain  for  the  benefit  of  the  corn: 
yet  they  very  wisely  resolved  that  to  begin  too  soon  miglit  insure 
their  entire  defeat  in  the  endeavor;  and  that  the  longer  they  put 
it  off,  the  more  certain  tliey  would  feel  of  ultimate  success.  So, 
after  a  few  days  of  further  delay,  when  the  importunities  of  the 
women  had  become  clamorous,  and  even  motirnful,  and  almost  in- 
supportable, the  medicine-men  assembled  in  the  council  liouse, 
with  all  their  mystery  apparatus  about  them — with  an  abundance 
of  wild  sage,  and  other  aromatic  lierbs,  with  a  fire  prepared  to 
burn  them — that  their  savory  odors  mig]it  be  sent  fortli  to  the 
Great  Spirit.  The  lodge  was  closed  to  all  the  villagers,  except 
some  ten  or  fifteen  young  men,  who  were  willijig  to  hazard  the 
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dreadful  alternative  of  making  it  rain,  or  suffer  the  everlasting 
disgrace  of  having  made  a  fruitless  essay. 

-They  only,  were  allowed  as  witnesses  to  the  hocus  pocus  and 
conjuration  devised  by  the  doctors  inside  of  the  medicine  lodge; 
and  thev  were  called  up  by  lot,  each  one  in  his  turn,  to  spend  a 
day  upon  the  top  of  the  lodge,  to  test  the  potency  of  his  medi- 
cine- or  in  other  words,  to  see  how  far  his  voice  might  be  heard 
and  obeVed  amongst  the  clouds  of  the  heavens;  whilst  the  doc- 
tors were  burning  incense  in  the  wigwam  below,  and  with  their 
songs  and  pravers  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  success,  were  sending 
forth  crateful  fumes  and  odors  to  Him  'who  lives  m  the  sun  and 
commands  the  thunders  of  Heaven.'"  Wah-kee  (the  shield)  was 
the  first  who  ascended  the  wigwam  at  sunrise;  and  he  stood  ail 
day  and  looked  foolish,  as  he  was  counting  over  and  over  his 
string  of  mystery  beads— the  whole  village  were  assembled 
around  him  and  praying  for  his  success.    Not  a  cloud  appeared, 
the  day  was  calm  and  hot;  and  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  he  de- 
descended  from  the  lodge  and  went  home-' his  medicine  was  not 
good,'  nor  can  he  ever  be  a  medicine  man. 

-Om-pah  (the  elk)  was  the  next;  he  ascended  the  lodge  at  sun- 
rise the  next  morning.  His  body  was  entirely  naked,  being  cov- 
ered with  a  vellow  clay.  On  his  left  arm  he  carried  a  beautiful 
shield,  and  a  long  lance  in  his  right,  and  on  his  head  the  skm 
of  a  raven,  the  bird  that  soars  amidst  the  clouds,  and  above  the 
lightnin-'s  glare— he  flourished  his  shield  and  brandished  his 
lance,  and  raised  his  voice,  but  in  vain:  for  at  sunset  the  ground 
was  dry  and  the  sky  was  clear;  the  squaws  were  crying,  and 
their  corn  was  withering  at  its  roots. 

-^Var-rah-pa  (the  beaver)  was  the  next;  he  also  spent  his 
breath  in  vain  upon  the  empty  air,  and  came  down  at  night-and 
AVak-a-dah-ha-hee  (the  white  buffalo's  hair)  took  tlie  stand  the 
next  morning.  He  is  a  small,  but  beautifully  proportioned  young 
man.  He  was  dressc^l  in  a  tunic  and  leggins  of  the  skins  of  the 
Mountain  sheep,  splendily  garnished  with  (piills  of  the  porcupuie, 
and  fringed  with  locks  of  hair  taken  by  liis  own  hand  from  the 
heads  of\is  enemies.  On  his  arm  he  carried  his  shield,. made  of 
the  butl'alo's  hide— its  boss  was  the  lu-a.l  of  the  war  cagh^— and  its 
front  was  ornamented  with  'red  chains  of  liglitning.'  In  his  lelt 
hand  he  clenched  his  sinewy  ])ow  and  on.'  single  arrow.  The 
villagers  were  all  gathered  about  him  when  he  thivw  up  a  feather 
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to  decide  on  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  he  commenced  thus :  ']My 
friends !  People  of  the  pheasants !  You  see  me  here  a  sacrifice — 
I  shall  this  day  relieve  you  from  great  distress,  and  bring  joy 
amongst  you;  or  I  shall  descend  from  this  lodge  when  the  sun 
goes  down,  and  live  amongst  the  dogs  and  old  women  all  mv 
days.  My  friends !  You  see  which  way  the  feather  blew,  and  I 
hold  my  shield  this  day  in  the  direction  where  the  wind  comes — 
the  lightning  on  my  shield  will  draw  a  great  cloud,  and  this 
arrow  w^iich  is  selected  from  my  quiver,  and  which  is  feathered 
w4th  the  quill  of  the  white  swan,  w^ill  make  a  hole  in  it.  ]\Iy 
friends !  This  hole  in  the  lodge  at  my  feet,  shows  me  the  medicine- 
men, who  are  seated  in  the  lodge  below  me  and  crying  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  through  it  comes  and  passes  into  my  nose  delightful 
odors,  which  you  see  rising  in  the  smoke  to  the  Great  Spirit 
above,  who  rides  in  the  clouds  and  commands  the  winds.  Three 
days  they  have  sat  here,  my  friends,'  and  nothing  has  been  done 
to  relieve  your  digress.  On  the  first  day  was  AVah-kee  (the 
shield),  he  could  do  nothing;  he  counted  his  beads  and  came 
down — his  medicine  was  not  good — his  name  was  bad,  and  it 
kept  off  the  rain.  The  next  was  Om-pah  (the  elk)  ;  on  his  head 
the  raven  was  seen,  who  flies  above  the  storm,  and  he  failed. 
"War-rah-pa  (the  beaver)  was  the  next,  my  friends ;  tlie  beaver 
lives  under  the  water,  and  he  never  wants  it  to  rain.  My  friends 
I  see  you  are  in  great  distress,  and  nothing  has  yet  been  done ; 
this  shield  belonged  to  my  father,  the  AYhite  Buffalo ;  and  the 
lightning  you  see  on  it  is  red;  it  w^as  taken  from  a  black  cloud, 
and  that  cloud  will  come  over  us  today.  I  am  the  AVhite  Buffalo's 
hair — and  I  am  the  son  of  my  father.' 

"In  this  manner  flourished  and  maneuvered  AYak-a-dah-ha-hce 
(the  white  buffalo's  hair),  alternately  addressing  the  audience 
and  the  Heavens — and  holding  converse  with  the  winds  and  the 
*je-bi'  (spirits)  that  are  floating  a1)0ut  in  them — stamping  his 
foot  over  the  heads  of  the  Magi,  who  were  envolved  in  mysteries 
beneath  him,  and  invoking  the  spirits  of  darkness  and  light  to 
send  rain,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  ^fandans. 

Steam  Spook.  ''It  happened  on  this  memorable  day  about 
noon,  that  the  steamboat  Yellowstone,  on  her  lirst  trip  up  the 
^Missouri  river,- approached  and  landed  at  the  "M;ui(l;in  villaire.  as 
I  have  described  in  a  former  e])istle.  I  was  liielcy  enough  to  l)e 
a  passenger  on  thi.  boat,  and  helped  to  fire  a  salute  of  twenty 
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guns  of  twelve  pounds  calibre,  when  we  first  came  in  sight  of  the 
village,  some  three  or  four  miles  below.    These  guns  nitroduced 
a  new  sound  into  this  strange  country,  which  the  Mandans  at 
first  supposed  to  be  thunder;  and  the  young  man  upon  the  lodge, 
who  turned  it  to  good  account,  was  gathering  fame  m  rounds  of 
applause,  which  were  repeated  and  echoed  through  the  whole 
village;  all  eves  were  centered  upon  him— chiefs  envied  hmi— 
mother's  hearts  were  beating  high  whilst  they  were  decorating 
and  leading  up  their  fair  daughters  to  offer  him  in  marriage,  on 
his  sWiml  success.    The  medicine-men  had  left  the  lodge,  and 
come  up  to  bestow  upon  him  the  envied  title  of  'medicine-man,' 
or  'doctor,'  which  he  liad  so  deservedly  won— wreaths  were  pre- 
pared to  decorate  his  brows,  and  eagles  plumes  and  calumets 
were  in  readiness  for  him;  his  friends  were  all  rejoiced— his 
enemies  wore  on  their  faces  a  silent  gloom  and  hatred;  and  his 
old  sweethearts,  who  had  formely  cast  him  off,  gazed  intently 
upon  him,  as  they  glowed  with  the  burning  fever  of  repentance. 

"During  all  this  excitement,  "\Yak-a-dah-ha-kee  kept  his  posi- 
tion, assuming  the  most  commanding  and  threatening  attitude ; 
brandisliing  his  shield  in  the  direction  of  the  thunder,  although 
there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  until  he  (poor  fellow),  being 
elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  village,  espied,  to  his  inexpressible 
amazement,  the  steamboat  piougliing  its  way  up  the  windings  of 
the  river  below;  pufi'ing  her  steam  from  her  pipes,  and  ^^^^^^"^ 
forth  the  thunder  from  a  twelve-pounder  on  her  deck. 

' '  The  AVhite  Buffalo 's  Hair  stood  motionless  and  turned  pale,  he 
looked  a  while  and  turned  to  the  chiefs  and  to  the  multitude,  and 
addressed  them  with  a  trembling  lip— '^ly  friends  we  will  get 
no  rain!  There  are,  you  see,  no  clouds;  but  my  medicine  is 
great,  I  have  brought  a  thunder-boat!  Look  and  see  it!  The 
thunder  you  hear  is  out  of  her  mouth,  and  the  liglituing  which  you 
see  is  on  the  water !' 

"At  this  intelligence,  the  whole  village  fiew  to  the  tops  of  their 
wigwams,  or  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  from  wln^ice  the  steamer 
"    was  in  full  view,  and  ploughing  along,  to  their  utter  dismay  and 
confusion. 

"In  this  promiscuous  throng  of  chiefs,  doctors,  women,  children 
and  dogs,  was-mi!igb"d  Wak-a-dah-ha-hee  (the  wliite  buffalo's 
hair),  having  descended  from  his  liigh  phici^  to  mingle  with  the 
frij^htened  throng. 
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''Dismayed  at  the  approach  of  so  strange  and  unaccountable  an 
object,  the  Mandans  stood  their  ground  but  a  few  minutes ;  when, 
by  an  order  of  the  chiefs,  all  hands  were  ensconced  within  the 
piquets  of  their  village,  and  all  the  warriors  armed  for  desperate- 
defense.  A  few  moments  brought  the  boat  in  front  of  the  village, 
*and  all  was  still  and  quiet  as  death;  not  a  Mandan  was  to  be 
seen  upon  the  banks.  The  steamer  was  moored,  and  three  or  four 
of  the  chiefs  soon  after,  walked  boldly  down  the  bank  and  on  to- 
her  deck,  'with  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  the  calumet  or  pipe  of 
peace  in  the  other.  The  moment  they  stepped  on  board  they  met 
(to  their  great  surprise  and  joy)  their  old  friend,  Major  San- 
ford,  their  agent,  which  circumstance  put  an  instant  end  to  all 
their  fears.  The  villagers  were  soon  apprised  of  the  fact,  and 
the  whole  race  of  the  beautiful  and  friendly  :\Iandans  was 
paraded  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  front  of  the  steamer. 

''The  'Eain  Maker,'  Avhose  apprehensions  of  a  public. calamity 
brought  upon  the  nation  by  his  extraordinary  medicine,  had  for 
the  better  security  of  his  person  from  apprehended  Vengeance, 
secreted  himself  in  some  secure  place,  and  was  the  last  to  come 
forward,  and  the  last  to  be  convinced  tliat  tliis  visitation  was  a 
friendly  one  from  the  white  people;  and  that  his  medicine  had 
not  in  the  least  been  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about.  This  infor- 
mation, though  received  by  him  witli  mue-li  caution  and  suspicion, 
at  length  gave  him  great  relief,  and  quieted  his  mind  as  to  his  dan- 
ger. Yet  still  in  his  breast  there  Avas  a  rankling  thorn,  though  he 
escaped  the  dreaded  vengeance  which  he  liad  a  few  minutes  before 
apprehended  as  at  hand;  as  he  had  the  mortification  and  disgrace 
of  having  failed  in  his  mysterious  operations.  lie  set  up  however, 
(during  the  day,  in  his  conversation  about  the  strange  arrival), 
his  medicines,  as  the  cause  of  its  approach;  asserting  everywhere 
and  to  everybody,  tliat  he  knew  of  its  coming  and  tliat  lie  had  by 
his  magic  brought  the  occurrence  about.  This  plea,  however,  did 
not  get  him  much  audience;  and  in  fact,  everytliing  else  was 
pretty  much  swallowed  up  in  the  guttural  talk,  and  bustle,  and 
gossip  about  the  mysteries  of  the  ' thunder-])oat ; '  and  so  ])assod 
the  day,  until  just  at  the  approacli  of  evening,  wlu-n  the  'White 
Buffalo's  Hair'  (more  watchful  of  such  matt(?rs  on  this  occasion 
than  most  others)  observed  that  a  black  eloud  had  hem  jutting  up 
in  the  horizon,  and  was  almost  directly  over  the  village!  In  an 
instant  his  shield  was  on  his  arm,  and  liis  bow  in  his  hand,  and  he 
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again  upon  the  lodge.   Stiffened  and  braced  to  the  last  sinew,  he 
stood,  with  his  face  and  his  shield  presented  to  the  cloud,  and  his 
bow  drawn.  He  drew  the  eyes  of  the  whole  village  upon  him  as  he 
vaunted  forth  his  super-human  powers,  and  at  the  same  time 
commanded  the  cloud  to  come  nearer,  that  he  might  draw  its 
contents  upon  the  heads  and  the  corn  fields  of  the  Mandans. 
In  this  wise  he  stood,  waiving  his  shield  over  his  head,  stamping 
his  foot  and  frowning  as  he  drew  his  bow  and  threatened  the- 
Heavens,  his  bow  was  bent  and  the  arrow  drawn  to  its  head, 
was  sent  to  the  cloud,  and  he  exclaimed,  'My  friends,  it  is  done! 
Wak-a-dah-ha-hee's  arrow  has  entered  that  black  cloud,  and  the 
Mandans  will  be  wet  with  the  waters  of  the  skies!'   His  predic- 
tions were  true ;  in  a  few  moments  the  cloud  was  over  the  village, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.    He  stood  for  some  time  wielding 
.his  weapons  and  presenting  his  shield  to  the  sky,  while  he  boasted 
of  his  power  and  the  efficacy  of  his  medicine,  to  those  who  had 
been  about  him,  but  were  now  driven  to  the  shelter  of  their  wig- 
wams.  He  at  length,  finished  his  vaunts  and  his  threats,  and  de- 
scended from  his  high  place  (in  which  he  had  been  perfectly 
drenched),  prepared  to  receive  the  honors  and  the  homage  that 
were  due  to  one  so  potent  in  his  mysteries;  and  to  receive  the 
style  and  title  of  *  medicine-man.'   This  is  one  of  the  hundred  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  a  man  in  Indian  countries  acquires  the 
honorable  appellation. 

''This  man  had  'made  it  rain,'  and  of  course  was  to  receive 
more  than  the  usual  honors,  as  he  had  done  much  more  than 
ordinary  men  could  do.  All  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  all  were 
ready  to  admit  that  he  was  skilled  in  the  magic  art;  and  must 
be  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Gfeat  or  Evil  Spirt,  that  he  must  needs 
be  a  man  of  great  and  powerful  influence  in  the  nation,  and  well 
entitled  to  the  style  of  doctor  or  medicine-man. 

"Readers,  there  are  two  facts  relative  to  these  strange  transac- 
^tions,  which  are  infallibly  true,  and  should  needs  be  made  known. 
The  first  is,  that  when  the  ]Mandaiis  undertake  to  make  it  rain, 
they  never  fail  to  succeed,  for  their  cemcnionics  never  stop  until 
rain  begins  to  fall.  The  second  is  equally  true,  and  is  this :  That 
he  who  has  once  'made  it  rain,'  never  attempts  it  again;  his 
medicine  is  undoubted— and  on  future  occasions  of  the  kind,  he 
stands  aloof,  Avho  has  once  done  it  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
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village,  giving  an  opporlimity  to  other  young  men  who  are  am- 
bitious to  signalize  themselves  in  the  same  way." 

Lightning's  Bolt.  ''During  the  memorable  night  wliieh  I  have 
just  spoken,  the  steamboat  remained  by  the  side  of  the  Mandan 
village,  and  the  rain  that  had  commenced  falling  continued  to 
pour  down  its  torrents  until  midnight ;  black  thunder  roared,  and 
livid  lightning  flashed  until  the  heavens  appeared  to  be  lit  up 
with  one  unceasing  and  appalling  glare.  In  this  frightful  moment 
of  consternation,  a  flash  of  lightning  buried  itself  in  one  of  the 
earth  covered  lodges  of  the  Mandans.  and  killed  a  beautiful  girl. 
Here  was  food  and  fuel  fresh  for  their  superstitions,  and  a  night 
of  vast  tumult  and  excitement  ensued.  The  dreams  of  the  new 
made  medicine-man  were  troubled,  and  he  had  dreadful  appre- 
hensions for  the  coming  day — for  he  knew  that  he  was  subject 
to  the  irrevocable  decree  of  the  chiefs  and  doctors,  who  canvass 
every  strange  and  unaccountable  event,  with  close  and  supersti- 
tious scrutiny,  and  let  their  vengeance  fall  without  mercy  upon 
its  immediate  cause. 

''He  looked  upon  his  well  earned  fame  as  likely  to  be  withheld 
from  him;  and  also  considered  that  his  life  might  perhaps  be  de- 
manded as  the  forfeit  for  this  girl's  death,  which  would  certainly 
be  charged  upon  him.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  culpable,  and 
supposed  the  incident  to  have  been  occasioned  by  his  criminal  de- 
sertion, of  his  post,  when  the  steamboat  was  api:>roaching  the  vil- 
lage. Morning  came,  and  he  soon  learned  from  some  of  his 
friends,  the  opinions  of  the  wise  men;  and  also  the  nature  of  the 
tribunal  that  was  preparing  for  him ;  he  sent  to  the  prairie  for 
his  three  horses,  which  were  brought  in,  and  he  mounted  the 
medicine  lodge,  around  which,  in  a  few  moments  the  villagers 
were  all  assembled,  '^ly  friends!  (said  he)  I  see  you  all  around 
me,  and  I  am  before  you ;  my  medicine,  you  see.  is  great — it  is 
too  great — 1  am  young,  and  I  was  too  fast — I  knew  not  when 
to  stop.  The  wigwam  of  I\Iah-sish  is  laid  low.  and  many  are  the 
eyes  that  weep  for  Ko-ka  (the  antelope)  ;  Wak-a-dah-lia-hee  .gives 
three  horses  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  weep  for  Ko-ka; 
his  medicine  was  great — his  arrow  pierced  the  black  cloud,  and 
tlie  lightning  came,  and  the  thunder-boat  also!  AVho  says  the 
medicine,  of  AVak-a-dah-ha-lice  is  not  strunir." 

^"'At  the  end  of  this  sentence  an  unanimous  shout  of  appn)l)ation 
ran  through  the  crowd,  and  the  'Hair  of  tlie  "White  Kutfalo'  de- 
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seended  amongst  them,  where  he  was  greeted  by  shakes  of  the 
hand;  and  amongst  whom  he  now  lives  and  tlirives  under  the 
familiar  and  honorable  appellation  of  the  'Big  Double  Medi- 


cine.' " 


Catlm  now  explains  the  dexterity  of  the  ^landans  m  the  use 
of  the  bow  and  arrow;  shows  why  they  shoot  at  short  instead  of 
Ion-  range,  how  the  combination  of  rider  and  handler  of  that 
formidable  weapon  results  in  wonderful  execution;  that  the 
Mandan  horses  were  of  Mexican  stock;  and  mentions  the  -game 
of  the  arrow"  and  horse-racing  as  among  the  games  and  recrea- 
tions of  that  tribe : 

''This  day  has  been  one  of  unusual  mirth  and  amusement 
amongst  the  :\Iandans.  and  whether  on  account  of  some  annual 
celebration  or  not,  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  say,  though  1  think  such 
is  the  case ;  for  these  people  have  many  days  which,  like  this,  are 
devoted  to  festivities  and  amusements. 

"Their  lives,  however,  are  lives  of  idleness  and  ease,  and  al- 
most all  their  days  and  hours  are  spent  in  innocent  amusements. 
Amongst  a  people  who  have  no  office  hours  to  attend  to— no  pro- 
fessions to  studv,  and  of  whom  but  very  little  time  is  required 
in  the  chase,  to  supply  their  families  with  food,  it  would  be 
strange  if  they  did  not  practice  many 'games  and  amusements, 
and  also  become  exceedingly  expert  in  them. 

"I  have  this  day  been  a  spectator  of  games  and  plays  untd  I 
am  fatigued  with  looking  on;  and  also  by  lending  a  hand,  whicli 
I  have  done;  but  with  so  little  success  as  only  to  attract  general 
observation  and  as  generally  to  excite  the  criticisms  and  laughter 
of  the  squaws  and  little  children." 

Arrow  Game.  "I  have  seen  a  fair  exhibition  of  their  archery 
this  day,  in  a  favorite  amusement  wliich  they  call  the  'game  of 
the  arrow,'  where  the  young  men  who  are  the  most  distinguished 
in  this  exercise,  assemble  on  the  prairie  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  village,  and  having  i)aid,  each  one.  his  'entrance  fee,'  such 
as  a  shield,  a  robe,  a  pipe,  or  other  artiele.  step  forward  in  turn, 
shooting  their  arrows  into  the  air,  endeavoi-ing  to  see  who  can 
get  the"  greatest  number  Hying  in  the  air  at  one  time,  thrown 
from  the  same  bow.  For  this,  the  nnmi)er  of  eight  or  ten  arrows 
are  clenehed  in  the  left  liand  with  tlie  bow.  and  the  lirst  one  which 
is  thrown  is  ele-ated  to  such  a  degive  as  will  ena))le  it  to  remain 
the  longest  time  possible  in  the  air,  and  while  it  is  Hying,  the 
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others  are  discharged  as  rapidly  as  possible;  and  he  who  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  the  greatest  number  up  at  once,  is  'best,'  and 
takes  the  goods  staked. 

''In  looking  on  at  this  amusement,  the  spectator  is  surprised; 
not  at  the  great  distance  to  which  the  arrows  are  actually  sent,- 
but  at  the  quickness  of  fixing  them  on  the  string,  and  discharging^ 
them  in  succession;  which  is  no  doubt,  the  result  of  great  prac- 
tice, and  enables  the  most  expert  of  them  to  get  as  many  as 
eight  arrows  up  before  the  first  one  reaches  the  ground." 
-  Short-Range  Shooting.   "For  the  successful  use  of  the  bow,  as 
it  is  used  through  all  this  region  of  country  on  horseback,  and 
that  invariably  at  full  speed,  the  great  object  of  practice  is  to 
enable  the  bowman  to  draw  the  bow  with  suddenness  and  in- 
stant effect ;  and  also  to  repeat  the  shots  in  the  most  rapid  man- 
ner.  As  their  game  is  killed  from  their  horses'  back  while  at  the- 
swiftest  rate  and  their  enemies  fought  in  the  same  manner;  and 
as  the  horse  is  the  swiftest  animal  of  the  prairie,  and  always  able- 
to  bring  his  rider  along  side,  within  a  few  paces  of  his  victim;  it 
will  easily  be  seen  that  the  Indian  has  little  use  in  throwing  his 
arrow  more  than  a  few  paces;  when  he  leans  quite  low  on  his 
horse's  side,  and  drives  it  with  astonishing  force,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing instant  death  to  the  buffalo,  or  any  other  animal  in  the- 
country.    The  bows  which  are  generally  in  use  in  the  regions 
I  have  described  in  a  former  letter,  and  the  effects  produced  by 
them  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  is  almost  beyond  belief,  con- 
sidering their  length,  which  is  not  often  over  three — and  some- 
times not  exceeding  two  and  a  half  feet.    It  can  easily  be  seen, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Indian  has  little  use  or  object  in 
throwing  the  arrow  to  any  great  distance.    And  as  it  is  very 
seldom  tliat  they  can  be  seen  shooting  at  a  target,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  their  skill  in  such  practice  would  compare  with 
that  attained  to  in  many  parts  of  the  civilized  woi'ld;  but  with 
the  same  weapon,  and  dashing  forward  at  the  fullest  speed  on  the 
wild  horse,  without  the  use  of  the  rein,  Avhen  the  shot  is  n^quired 
to  be  made  with  the  most  instantan<^ous  effect,  I  scarcely  think 
it  possible  that  any  people  can  be  found  more  skilled,  and  capable 

of  producing  more  deadly  effects  with  the  bow. 

Use  Mexican  Horses.    ''The  horses  whicli  the  Indians  ride  in 

this  country  are  invariably  the  wild  horses,  which  are  found  in 

great  numbers  on  the  prairies;  and  have,  unquestionably,  strayed 
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from  the  Mexican  borders,  into  which  they  were  introduced  by  the 
Spanish  invaders  of  that  country;  and  now  range  and  subsist 
themselves,  in  winter  and  summer,  over  the  vast  phiins  of  prairie 
that  stretch  from  the  :\Iexican  frontiers,  to  lake  AVinnipeg  on  the 
north,  a  distance  of  3,000  miles.    These  horses  are  all  of  small 
stature,  of  the  pony  order;  but  very  hardy  and  tough  animals  be- 
ing able  to  perform  for  the  Indians  a  continual  and  essential  ser- 
vice.   They  are  taken  with  the  lasso,  which  is  a  long  halter  or 
thong,  made  of  rawhide,  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in 
-length,  and  which  the  Indians  throw  with  great  dexterity;  with  a 
noose  at  one  end  of  it,  which  drops  over  the  head  of  the  animal 
they  wisli  to  catch,  whilst  running  at  full  speed— when  the  In- 
dian dismounts  from  his  own  horse,  and  holding  to  the  end  of 
the  lasso,  chokes  the  animal  down,  and  afterwards  tames  and 
converts  him  to  his  own  use. 

''Scarcely  a  man  is  to  be  found  in  these  regions,  who  is  not  the 
owner  of  one  or  more  of  these  horses;  and  in  many  instances  of 
eight,  ten,  or  even  twenty,  which  lie  values  as  his  own  personal 
property." 

Horse  Racing.  "The  Indians  are  hard  and  cruel  masters;  and, 
added  to  their  cruelties  is  the  sin  that  is  familiar  in  the 
Christian  world,  of  sporting  with  the  limbs  and  lives  of  these 
noble  animals.  Horse  racing  here,  as  in  all  more  enlightened 
communities,  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  amusements,  and  one 
of 'the  most  extravagant  modes  of  gambling. 

''I  have  been  this  day  a  spectator  to  scenes  of  this  kind,  whicli 
have  been  enacted  in  abundance,  on  a  course  whicli  they  have,  just 
back  of  their  village;  and  although  I  never  had  the  least  taste 
for  this  cruel  amusement  in  my  own  country,  yet  1  must  say,  I 
have  been  not  little  amused  and  pleased  Avith  the  tiirilliiig  effect 
w^hich  tliese  exciting  scenes  have  produced  amougst  so  wild  and 
picturesque  a  group. 

"I  luive  made  a  sketch  of  the  ground  and  the  group,  as  near  as 
I  could;  showing  the  manner  of  'starting'  and  'coming  out,' 
M-hich  vary  little  from- the  customs  of  the  knowing  world;  but  in 
•    other  respects,  I  believe,  a  horse  race  is  the  same  all  the  world 
over." 

War  Party.  "Besides  these,  many  have 'been  the  amusements 
of  tliis  day,  to  whi.-li  I  have  been  an  eye  witness;  and  since  writ- 
ing the  above,  I  liave  learned  the  cause  of  this  unusual  expression 
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of  hilarity  and  mirth ;  which  was  no  more  or  less  than  the  safe  re- 
turn of  a  small  war  party,  who  had  been  so  long  out  without  any 
tidings  having  been  received  of  them,  that  they  had  long  since 
been  looked  upon  as  sacrificed  to  the  fates  of  war  and  lost.  This 
party  was  made  up  of  the  most  distinguished  and  desperate 
young  men  of  the  tribe,  who  had  sallied  against  the  Riccarees,  and 
taken  the  most  solemn  oath  amongst  themselves  never  to  return 
without  achieving  a  victory.  They  had  wandered  long  and  faith- 
fully about  the  country,  following  the  trails  of  their  enemies, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  a  numerous  party,  and  lost  several 
of  their  men  and  all  their  horses.  In  tliis  condition,  to  evade  the 
scrutiny  of  their  enemy,  who  were  closely  investing  the  natural 
route  to  their  village ;  they  took  a  circuitous  range  of  the  country, 
to  enable  them  to  return  with  their  lives,  to  their  village. 

''In  this  plight,  it  seems,  I  had  dropped  my  little  canoe  along 
side  of  them,  while  descending  from  the  mouth  of  Yellowstone  to 
this  place,  not  many  weeks  since ;  where  they  had  bivouacked  or 
halted,  to  smoke  and  consult  on  the  best  and  safest  mode  of 
procedure.  At  the  time  of  meeting  them,  not  knowing  anything 
of  their  language,  they  were  unable  to  communicate  their  condi- 
tion to  me,  and  more  probably  were  afraid  to  do  so  even  if  they 
could  have  done  so,  from  apprehension  that  we  might  have  given 
some  account  of  them  to  their  enemies.  I  rested  my  canoe  an 
hour  or.so  with  them,  during  which  time  they  treated  us  with  an 
indifferent  reserve,  yet  respectfully;  and  we  passed  on  our  way, 
without  further  information  of  them  or  their  plans  than  the 
sketch  that  I  there  made,  and  I  shall  preserve  and  value 

as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  groups  I  ever  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  see.  Seated  on  their  buffalo  robes,  which  wim'c  spread  upon 
the  grass,  with  their  respective  weapons  laying  about  them,  and 
lighting  their  pipes  at  a  little  fire  which  Avas  kindled  in  the  cen- 
ter—the chief  or  leader  of  the  party,  with  his  anus  stacked  be- 
hind him,  and  his  long  head-dress  of  war  eagles'  quills  and  ermine 
falling  down  over  his  back,  whilst  he  sat  in  a  contemplative  and 
almost  desponding  mood,  was  surely  one  of  tli<'  most  stnknig  and 
beautiful  illustrations  of  a  natnral  hero  that  1  <n'er  looked  ui)on. 

"These  gallant  fellows  got  safely  Innnc  to  tln'ir  village,  and  the 
munerous  ('Xi)r*'ssions  of  joy  foi'  their  r^'turn,  which  1.  have  this 
day  witnessed,  have  sa  much  fatigued  me,  that  1  write  brief,  and 
close  my  letter  here."    (p.  14-i.) 
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'  Now  follows  a  rotuni  by  Catlin  to  the  subject  of  the  noted  chief, 
Pour  Bears,  whom  he  describes  with  great  particularity  as  to  his 
garb  and  personal  ornaments  in  connection  with  the  pamtiug  of 
his  picture.    This  and  many  other  paintings  made  by  Cathn  in 
the  Indian  country  form,  as  is  well  kuown,  part  of  the  famous 
" Catlin 's  Museum"  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  m  ashiugton, 
D  C    If  the  fine  drawing  of  Four  Bears  thus  "tricked  out 
published  in  connection  in  his  "North  American  Indians."  could 
be  here  reproduced,  tlie  reader  would  be  immensely  assisted  and 
further  entertained  in  the  following  narrative. 

"In  a  former  letter  I  gave  some  account  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  (the 
four  bears),  second  chief  of  the  Mandans,  wliom  I  said  I  had 
painted  at  full  length,  in  a  splendid  costume.  1  therein  said, 
also  that  -this  extraordinary  man.  though  second  m  otfaee,  is 
undotibtedlv  the  first  and  most  popular  inau  in  the  nation.  Free, 
generous,  elegant,  and  gentlemanly  his  deportment-handsome, 
brave,  and  valiant ;  wearing  a  robe  on  his  back,  with  the  history 
of  all  his  battles  painted  on  it,  which  would  fill  a  book  of  them- 
selves if  thev  were  properly  enlarged  and  translated." 

Four  Bears'  Costume,    '-l  gave  you  also,  in  another  epistle, 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  invited  me  to  feast  in  his 
hospitable  wigwam,  at  the  same  time  presenting  me  with  a  lieau- 
tifidlv  garnished  robe;  and  I  promised  to  say  more  of  hun  on  a 
-future  occasion.    My  readers  will  therefore  pardon  me  tor  de- 
voting a  letter  or  two  at  this  time,  to  a  sketch  of  this  cxtraordi- 
narv  man,  which  I  will  give  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible  by 
describing  the  costume  in  which  I  painted  his  portrait ;  and  after- 
wards reciting  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  his  life,  as  1  had 
them  from  the  traders  and  the  Indian  agents,  and  afterwards 
corroborated  by  his  own  words,  translated  to  me  as  he  spoke, 
whilst  I  was  writing  them  down. 

"Tlie  dress  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  tlien.  the  greater  part  of  whicli 
I  have  represented  in  his  full  leiigtli  portrait,  and  wliicli  1  shall 
now  describe,  was  pur.'hased  of  him  after  I  had  painted  his  pic- 
ture- and  everv  article  of  it  can  be  seen  in  my  Indian  gallery  hy 
the  .side  of  the  portrait,  provided  I  sueci'cd  in  g.'tting  them  home 
to  Ibe  civilized  world  wilhout  injury. 

"Mah-to-tob-pa  had  agreed  to  stand  before  me  for  his  porlrait 
at  an  earlv  hour  of 'the  ii.'Xt  morning,  and  on  tliat  day  I  sat  willi 
mv  palette  of  colors  prepared,  and  waited  till  twelve  o'clock,  be- 
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fore  he  could  leave  his  toilette  Avith  feelings  of  satisfaction  as  to 
the  propriety  of  his  looks  and  the  arrangement  of  his  equipments ; 
and  at  that^it  ^vas  announced  that  ']\Iah-to-toh-pa  was  coming  in 
full  dress.'  I  looked  out  of  the  door  of  the  wigwam,  and  saw  him 
approaching  with  a  firm  and  elastic  step,  accompanied  by  a  great 
crowd  of  women  and  children,  who  were  gazing  on  him  with 
admiration,  and  escorting  him  to  my  room.  No  tragedian  ever 
trod  the  stage,  nor  gladiator  ever  entered  the  Roman  Forum,  with 
more  grace  and  manly  dignity  than  did  Mah-to-toh-pa  enter  the 
wigwam,  where  I  was  in  readiness  to  receive  him. 

'°He  took  his  attitude  before  me,  and  with  the  sternness  of  a 
Brutus  and  the  stillness  of  a  statue,  he  stood  until  the  darkness 
of  night  broke  upon  the  solitary  stillness.  His  dress  which  was  a 
very  "splendid  one,  was  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  consisted  of 
a  shirt  or  tunic,  leggins,  moccasins,  head-dress,  necklace,  shield, 
bow  and  quiver,  lance,  tobacco  sack,  and  pipe;  robe,  belt,  and 
knife;  medicine-bag,  tomahawk,  and  war-club,  or  Po-ko-mo-kon. 

"The  shirt  of  which  I  have  spoken,  was  made  of  two  skins  of 
the  mountain  sheep,  beautifully  dressed,  and  sewed  together  by 
seams  which  rested  upon  the  arms;  one  skin  hanging  in  front, 
upon  the  breast,  and  the  other  falling 'down  upon  the  back;  the 
head  being  passed  between  them,  and  they  falling  over  and  rest- 
ing on  the  shoulders.    Across  each  shoulder,  and  somewhat  m 
the  form  of  an  epaulette,  was  a  beautiful  band :  and  down  each 
arm  from  the  neck  to  the  hand  was  a  similar  one,  of  two  inches  in 
width  (and  crossing  the  other  at  right  angles  on  the  shoulder), 
beautifuUv  embroidered  with  porcupine  quills  worked  on  the 
dress,  and  covering  the  seams.    To  the  lower  edge  of  these  bands 
the  whole  wav,  at  intervals  of  half  an  itieli,  wore  atla.-hed  Ion- 
locks  of  black  hair,  which  he  had  taken  with  his  own  hand  from 
the  heads  of  his  enemies  wliom  he  had  slain  in  battle  and  which 
he  thus  wore  as  a  trophy,  and  also  as  an  ornament  to  his  dress. 
The  front  and  back  of  the  shirt  were  curiously  garnishcnl,  hi 
several  parts  with  porcupine  quills  and  paintings  of  the  battles  he 
had  fought,  and  also  with  representations  of  the  victims  that  had 
fallen  bv  his  hand.     Tln^  bottom  of  the  dress  was  bound  or 
hemmed'with  ermine  skins,  and  tassels      ermines'  tails  were  sus- 
pended from  the  arms  and  shoulders. 

"The  leggins,  which  were  made  of  deer  skins,  beautifullv 
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Pressed,  and  fitting  tight  to  the  leg,,  extended  from  the  feet  to 
the  hips,  and  were  fastened  to  a  belt  which  was  passed  around 
-the  waist.  These,  like  the  shirt,  had  a  similar  band,  worked  Avith 
porcupine  quills  of  richest  dyes,  passing  down  the  seam  on  the 
^uter  part  of  the  leg,  and  fringed  also  the  whole  length  of  the 
leg,  with  the  scalp  locks  taken  from  his  enemies'  heads. 

''The  moccasins  were  of  buckskin,  and  covered  in  almost  every 
part  with  the  beautiful  embroidery  of  porcupines'  quills. 

"The  head-dress,  which  was  superb  and  truly  magnificent,  con- 
sisted of  a  crest  of  war  eagles'  quills,  gracefully  falling  back  from 
the  forehead  over  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  extending  quite 
down  to  his  feet ;  set  the  whole  way  in  a  profusion  of  ermine,  and' 
surmounted  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  the  horns  of  the  buft\ilo, 
.shaved  thin  and  highly  polished. 

"The  necklace  was  made  of  fifty  huge  claws  or  nail  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  ingeniously  arranged  on  the  skin  of  an  otter,  and 
worn,^ike  the  scalp-locks,  as  a  trophy— as  an  evidence  unquestion- 
able,'that  he  had  contended  with  and  overcome  that  desperate 
enemy  in  open  combat. 

"His  shield  was  made  of  the  hide  of  the  l)ufi:'alo's  neck,  and 
hardened  with  glue  that  was  taken  from  its  hoofs ;  its  boss  was 
the  skin  of  a  pole-cat,  and  its  edges  were  fringed  with  rows  of 
eagles'  quills  and  hoofs  of  the  antelope. 

"His  bow  was  of  bone,  and  as  white  and  beautiful  as  ivory; 
over  its  back  was  laid,  and  firmly  attaclied  to  it,  a  coating  of  deer's 
sinews,  which  gave  it  its  elasticity,  and  of  course  death  to  all  that 
stood  inimically  before  it.  Its  string  was  three  stranded  and 
twisted  of  sinews,  which  many  a  time  had  tAvanged  and  sent  the 
whizzing  death  to  animal  and  to  human  victims. 

"The  quiver  was  made  of  a  pantlier's  skin  and  luiiig  upon  his 
back,  charged  with  its  deadly  arrows ;  some  were  poisoned  and 
some  were  not ;  they  were  feathered  with  liawks'  and  eagles' 
quills;  some  were  clean  and  innocent,  and  pure,  and  others  were 
stained  all  over,  with  animal  and  human  blood  that  was  dried 
upon  them.  Their  blades  or  points  were  of  Hints,  and  some  of 
steel ;  and  altogether  were  a  deadly  magazine. 

"The  lance  or  spear  was  lu^ld  in  Ins  h-ft  hand:  its  blade  was 
two-edged  and  of  polished  steel,  and  the  blood  of  several  human 
victims  was  seen  dried  upon  it,  one  over  the  other;  its  shaft  was 
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of  the,  toughest  ash,  and  ornamented  at  intervals  with  tufts  of 
war  eagles' quills. 

'*His  tobacco  sack  was  made  of  the  skin  of  an  otter,  and  taste- 
fully garnished  with  quills  of  the  porcupine ;  in  it  was  carried 
his  k'nick-k'nick  (the  bark  of  the  red  willow,  which  is  smoked 
as  a  substitute  for  tobacco),  it  contained  also  his  tiint  and  steel, 
and  punk  for  lighting.  ' 

"His  pipe,  which  was  ingeniously  carved  out  of  the  red  steatite 
(or  pipe  stone),  the  stem  of  which  was  three  feet  long  and  two 
inches  wide,  made  from  the  stalk  of  the  young  ash;  about  half 
its  length  was  wound  with  delicate  braids  of  the  porcupine's 
quills,  so  ingeniously  wrought  as  to  represent  ligures  of  men  and 
animals  upon  it.  It  was  also  ornamented  with  the  skins  and 
beaks  of  wood-peckers'  heads,  and  the  hair  of  the  white  buffalo's 
tail.  The  lower  half  of  the  stem  was  painted  red,  and  on  its  edges 
it  bore  the  notches  he  had  recorded  for  the  snows  (or  years)  of 
his  life. 

"Ilis  robe  was  made  of  the  skin  of  a  young  buffalo  bull,  with 
the  fur  on  one  side,  and  the  other  finely  and  delicately  dressed; 
with  all  the  battles  of  his  life  emblazoned  on  it  with  his  own 
hand. 

"His  belt,  which  was  of  a  substantial  piece  of  buckskin,  was 
firmly  girded  around  his  waist ;  and  in  it  were  worn  his  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife. 

"His  medicine  bag  was  the  skin  of  a  l)eaver,  curiously  orna- 
mented with  hawks'  bills  and  ermine.  It  was  held  in  his  right 
hand,  and  his  po-lvO-mo-kon  or  (war  club)  which  was  made  of  a 
round  stone,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  rawhide,  and  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  stick,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  sling,  was  laid  with  the 
others  of  his  weapons  at  his  feet. 

"Such  was  the  dr^^ss  of  :Mah-to-toh-pa  when  he  entered  my 
wio-wam  to  stand  for  his  picture  ;  Init  such  I  have  not  entirely 
represented  it  in  his  ])()rtrait;  having  rejeeted  such  trappings 
and  ornaments  as  iiiterfeivd  witli  tlie  gra-e  and  simplieUy  ot 
the  figure.  He  was  beautifully  and  extravagantly  dressed;  and 
in  this  he  was  not  alone,  for  hundreds  of  otlun's  are  equally  ele- 
gant. In  plumes,  and  arms,  and  ornaments,  li-^  is  not  singnlar ;  but 
in  laurels  and  wreaths  he  stands  unparalh'led.  His  !)reast  has 
been  bared  and  searred  in  defense  of  his  county,  and  his  brows 
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crowned  with  honors  that  elevate  him  conspicuous  above  all  of  his 
nation.  There  is  no  man  amongst  the  jMandans  so  generally 
loved,  nor  any  one  who  wears  a  robe  so  justly  famed  and  hon- 
orable as  that  of  Mah-to-toh-pa. 

His  History  Robe.  "I  said  his  robe  w^as  of  the  skin  of  a  young 
buffalo  bull,  and  that  the  battles  of  his  life  were  emblazoned  upon 
it;  and  on  a  former  occasion,  that  he  presented  me  a  beautiful 
robe,  containing  all  the  battles  of  his  life,  wdiieh  he  had  spent 
two  weeks'  time  in  copying  from  his  original  one,  which  he  wore 
on  his  shoulders. 

"This  robe  with  his  tracings  on  it,  is  the  chart  of  liis  military 
life;  and  when  explained,  wall  tell  more  of  Mah-to-toh-pa. 

"S^ome  days  after  this  robe  was  presented,  lie  called  upon  me 
with  Mr.  Kipp,  the  trader  and  interpreter  for  the  Mandans,  and 
gave  me  of  each  battle  there  portrayed  the  followiug  history, 
which  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  Kipp,  from  his  own  lips,  and  writ- 
ten down  by  me,  as  we  three  sat  upon  the  robe. 

"Mr.  Kipp,  wlio  is  a  gentleman  of  respectability  and  truth,  and 
wdio  has  lived  with  these  people  ten  years,  assured  me,  that  nearly 
every  one  of  these  narrations  were  of  events  that  had  happened 
whilst  he  had  lived  with  them,  and  hacl  been  familiarly  known  to 
him;  and  that  every  word  that  he  asserted  was  true. 

"And  again,  reader,  in  tliis  country  w^liere,  of  all  countries  I 
ever  was  in  men  are  the  most  jealous  of  rank  and  of  standing; 
and  in  a  community  so  small  also,  that  every  man's  deeds  of 
honor  and  chivalry  are  familiarly  know^n  to  all ;  it  would  not  be 
reputable,  or  even  safe  to  life,  for  a  warrior  to  wear  upon  his 
back  the  representations  of  battles  he  never  had  fought;  profess- 
ing to  have  done 'what  every  child  in  the  village  would  know  lie 
never  had  done. 

"So  then  I  take  the  records  of  battles  on  the  robe  of  ]Mah-to- 
toh-pa  to  be  matter  of  historical  fact:  and  I  proceed  to  give  them 
as  I  wrote  them  down  from  his  own  lips.  l\v«^lve  battle  scenes 
are  there  represented,  Avhere  he  has  contended  with  his  enemy, 
and  in  which  he  has  taken  fourteen  of  their  scalps.  The  groups 
are  drawn  according  to  his  own  rude  ideas  of  the  arts;  and  I  pro- 
ceed to  describe  them  in  turn,  as  they  were  explained  to  me. 
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ROBE  OF  MAH-TO-TOH-PA. 

Mali-to-toh-pa  kills  a  Sioux  chief — the  three  heads  represent 
the  three  Riccarees,  whom  the  Sioux  chief  had  previously  killed. 
The  Sioux  chief  is  seen  with  war  paint  black  on  his  face.  Mah-to- 
toh-pa  is  seen  w^th  the  scalp  of  the  Sioux  in  one  hand,  and  his 
knife  in  the  other,  with  his  bow  and  quiver  lying  behind  him. 
'  "2.  A  Sliienne  chief,  who  sent  word  to  Mah-to-toli-pa  that  he 
wished  to  fight  him — was  killed  by  Mah-to-toh-pa  with  a  lance, 
in  the  .presence  of  a  large  party  of  Mandans  and  Shiennes.  Mah- 
to-toh-pa  is  here  known  by  his  lance  with  eagles'  quills  on  it. 

''3.  A  Shienne  killed  by  ]\Iah-to-toh-pa  after  Mah-to-toh-pa 
had  been  left  by  his  party,  badly  wounded  and  bleeding;  the 
twenty-five  or  thirty  foot  tracks  around,  represent  the  number 
of  Shiennes,  who  were  present  when  the  battle  took  place;  and 
the  bullets  from  their  guns  represented  as  tlying  all  around  the 
head  of  Mah-to-toh-pa. 

"4:.  Shienne  chief  with  war  eagle  head-dress,  and  a  beautiful 
shield,  ornamented  with  war  eagles'  quills,  killed  by  ~\Iah-to-toh- 
pa.  In  this  battle  the  wife  of  the  Shienne  rushed  forward  in  a 
desperate  manner  to  his  assistance ;  but  arriving  too  late  fell  a 
victim.    In  this  battle  Mah-to-toh-pa  obtained  two  scalps. 

"5.  Mah-to-toh-pa,  with  a  party  of  Riccarees,  fired  at  by  a 
party  of  Sioux;  the  Riccarees  fled — Mah-to-toh-pa  dismounted 
and  drove  his  horse  back,  facing  the  enemy  alone  and  killing  one 
of  them.  Mah-to-toh-pa  is  here  represented  with  a  beautiful  head- 
dress of  war-eagles'  quills,  and  one  on  his  horse's  head  of  equal 
beauty;  his  shield  is  on  his  arm,  and  the  party  of  Sioux  is  repre- 
sented in  front  of  him  by  the  number  of  horse's  tracks. 

"6.  The  brother  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  killed  by  a  Riccaree,  who 
shot  him  with  an  arrow,  and  tlien  running  a  huice  through  his 
body,  left  it  there.  Mah-to-toh-pa  was  the  first  to  lind  liis 
brother's  body  with  the  lance  in  it;  he  drew  the  lance  from  the 
body,  kept  it  four  years  with  the  blood  dried  on  its  blade,  and 
then,  according  to  his  oath,  killed  the  same  Riccaree  witli  the 
same  lance;  the  dead  body  of  his  brother  is  here  seen  with  the 
arrow  and  lance  remaining  in  it,  and  the  tracks  of  the  Riccaree 's 
horses  in  front." 

His  Exploits.  ''The  following  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  mosr 
extraordinary  exploits  of  this  remarka])le  man's  life,  and  is  weli 
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attested  by  Mr.  Kipp,  and  several  white  men,  who  were  living 
in  the  Mandan  village  at  the  time  of  its  oecurrence.  In  a  skirmisl), 
near  the  Mandan  village,  when  they  were  set  npon  by  their 
enemies,  the  Riccarees,  the  brother  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  was  missing 
for  several  days,  when  Mah-to-toh-pa  found  the  body  shockingly 
mangled,  and "^a  handsome  spear  left  piercing  the  body  through 
the  heart.  The  spear  was  brought  by  him  into  the  IMandan  vil- 
lage, where  it  was  recognized  by  many  as  a  famous  Aveapon  be- 
longing to  a  noted  brave  of  the  Riccarees,  by  the  name  of  AYon- 
ga-tapr  This  spear  was  brandished  through  the  Mandan  village 
by  :Mah-to-toh-pa  (with  the  blood  of  his  brother  dried  on  its 
blade),  crying  most  piteously,  and  swearing  that  he  would  some 
day  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  with  the  same  weapon. 

"It  is  almost  an  incredible  fact,  that  he  kept  this  spear  with 
great  care  in  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  four  years,  in  the  fruit- 
less expectation  of  an  opportunity  to  use  it  upon  the  breast  of  its 
owner;  when  his  indignant  soul,  impatient  of  further  delay,  burst 
forth  in  the  most  uncontrolable  frenzy  and  fury;  he  again  brand- 
■  ished  it  through  the  village,  and  said,  that  the  blood  of  his 
brother's  heart  which  was  seen  on  its  blade  was  yet  fresh,  and 
called  loudly  for  revenge.   'Let  every  Mandan  (said  he)  be  silent, 
and  let  no  one  sound  the  name  of  ^lah:to-toh-pa— let  no  one  ask 
for  him.  nor  where  he  has  gone,  until  you  hear  him  sound  the 
war-cry  in  froiit  of  the  village,  when  he  will  enter  it  and  show 
you  the  blood  of  AVon-go-tap.    The  blade  of  this  lance  shall  drink 
the  heart's  blood  of  AVon-go-tap,  or  Alah-to-toh-pa  mingk'S  his 
shadoAV  with  that  of  his  brother.' 

''AA^ith  this  he  sallied  forth  from  the  village,  and  over  the  plains, 
with  the  lance  in  his  hands;  his  direction  was  towards  the  Kic- 
caree  village,  and  all  eyes  were  upon  him,  though  none  dared  to 
speak  till  he  disappeared  over  the  distant  gi-assy  bluft's.  lie 
traveled  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  entirely  alone,  with 
a  little  parched  corn  in  his  poueh,  making  his  marehes  by  night, 
and  lying  s.M-n'ted  by  days,  until  he  reached  tlie  Kieearee  village; 
where  (being  acquainted  with  its  shap.-s  and  its  habits,  and 
knowing  the  position  of  the  wigwam  of  his  (h)on\ed  em'my)  he 
loitered  about  in  disguise,  minuling  hinisrlf  in  llu"  obseure  thronir; 
and,  at  last,  silently  and  alone,  obs(n-ved  tlin.ngh  the  rents  of 
'  the  wigwam,  the  last  motions  aiul  movements  of  his  victim,  as  he 
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retired  to  bed  with  his  wife;  saw  him  light  his  last  pipe  and 
smoke  It  'to  Its  end'^he  saw  the  last  whiff,  and  saw  the  last  curl 
of  blue  smoke  that  faintly  steeped  from  its  bowl— he  saw  the 
village  a  while  in  darkness  and  silence,  and.  the  embers  that  were 
covered  in  the  middle  of  the  wigwam  gone  nearly  out,  and  the 
last  flickering  light  which  had  been  gently  plaving  over  them- 
when  he  walked  softly  but  not  slyly,  into  the  wigwam  and  seated' 
himself  by  the  fire,  over  which  was  lianging  a  large  pot,  with  a 
quantity  of  cooked- meat  remaining  in  it;  and  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  the  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch  which  had  just  been  used:  and 
knowing  that  the  twilight  of  the  wigwam  was  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
close the  features  of  his  face  to  his  enemy,  he  very  deliberately 
turned  to  the  pot  and  completely  satiated  the  desperate  appetite, 
which  he  had  got  in  a  journey  of  six  or  seven  days,  with  little  or 
nothing  to  eat ;  and  then,  as  deliberately,  charged  and  lighted  the 
pipe,  and  sent  (no  doubt,  in  every  whilf  that  he  drew  through  its 
stem)  a  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  a  moment  longer  for  the  con- 
summation of  his  design.   Whilst  eating  and  smoking,  the  wife  of 
his  victim,  while  laying  in  bed,  several  times  inquired  of  her  hus- 
band, what  man  it  was  who  was  eating  in  their  lodge?   To  which, 
he  as  many  times  replied,  ^its  no  matter;  let  him  eat  for  he  is 
probably  hungry.' 

"Mah-to-toh-pa  knew  full  well  that  his  appearance  would 
cause  no  other  reply  than  this,  from  the  dignitary  of  the  nation; 
for;  from  an  invariable  custom  amongst  these  northern  Indians^ 
any  one  who  is  hungry  is  allowed  to  walk  into  any  man's  lodge 
and  eat.  AVhilst  smoking  his  last  gentle  and  tremulous  whiifs  on 
the  pipe,  Mah-to-toh-pa  (leaning  back,  and  turning  gradiiaDv  on 
his  side,  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  position  of  his  enemv,  ami  to 
see  a  little  more  distinctly  the  shapes  ©f  things)  stirred  the  em- 
bers with  his  toes  (readers,  I  had  every  word  of  this  from  his 
own  hps,  and  every  attitude  and  gesture  acted  out  witli  his  own 
limbs),  until  he  saw  his  way  was  clear;  at  which  moment,  witli 
his  lance  in.  his  hands,  he  arose  and  drove  it  through  the.bodv  of 
his  enemy,  and  snatching  the  scalp  from  his  head,  he  darted  from 
the  lodge— and  quick  as  lightning,  with  the  lance  in  one  hand, 
and  the  scalp  in  the  other,  made  his  way  to  the  prairie.  The  vil- 
lage was  in  an  uproar,  but  he  was  ok  and  no  one  knew  the 
enemy  who  ]iad  struck  the  blow.   :\lah-to-to]i-pa  ran  all  night,  and. 
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lay  close  during  the  days ;  tlianking  the  Great  Spirit  for  strength- 
ing  his  heart  and  his  arm  to  this  noble  revenge;  and  praying 
fervently  for  a  continuance  of  his  aid  and  protection  till  he  should 
get  back  to  his  own  village.  His  prayers  were  heard ;  and  on  the 
sixth  morning  at  sun-rise,  Mah-to-toh-pa  descended  the  bluffs,  and 
entered  the  village  amidst  deafening  shouts  of  applause,  while  he 
brandished  and  showed  to  his  people  the  blade  of  his  lance,  with 
the  blood  of  his  victim- dried  upon  it,  over  that  of  his  brother;  and 
the  scalp  of  AYon-go-tap  suspended  from  its  handle. 

"Such  was  the  feat  represented  by  ]Mah-to-toh-pa  on  his  robe— 
and  the  lance,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  is  seen  in  the  hand  of 
his  portrait,  which  will  stand  in  my  gallery,  and  of  which  I  have 
thus  formerly  spoken.  'The  lance  or  spear  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  when 
he  stood  for  his  portrait,  was  held  in  his  left  hand ;  its  blade  was 
two-edged,  and  of  polished  steel,  and  the  blood  of  several  human 
victims  was  seen  dried  upon  its  surface,  one  over  the  other;  its 
shaft  was  of  the  toughest  ash,  and  ornamented  at  intervals  with 
tufts  of  war  eagles' quills.' 

''In  the  portrait  of  which  I  am  speaking,  there  will  be  seen  an 
eagle's  quill  balanced  on  the  hilt  of  the  lance,  severed  from  its 
original  position  and  loose  from  the  weapon.  AYhen  I  painted 
his  portrait,  he  brought  that  quill  to  my  wigwam  in  his  left  hand, 
and  carefully  balancing  it  on  the  lance,  as  seen  in  the  painting; 
he  desired  me  to  be  very  exact  with  it,  to  have  it  appear  as  sep- 
arate from,  and  unconnected  with  the  lance;  and  to  represent  a 
spot  of  blood  which  was  visible  upon  it.  1  indulged  him  in  his 
request,  and  then  got  from  him  the  following  explanation :  'That 
quill  (said  he)  is  great  medicine.  It  belongs  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  not  to  me—when  I  Avas  running  out  of  the  lodge  of  Won-ga- 
tap,  I  looked  back  and  saw  that  quill  hanging  to  the  wound  in 
his  side;  I  ran  back,  and  pulling  it  out,  brought  it  home  in  my 
left  hand,  and  I  have  kept  it  for  the  Great  Spirit  to  this  day.' 

"  '\Vhy  do  you  not  tlicn  tie  it  on  \o  tlie  lance  again,  where  it 
came  off?' 

"  'Ilush-sh  (said  lie),  if  the  Great  Spirit  liad  wislied  it  to  be 
tied  on  in  that  i)lace,  it  m^ver  would  have  rome  off;  lie  has  been 
kind  to  me,  and  1  will  not  offend  him.' 

"7.    A  Eiccaree  killed  by  ]Mah-to-toh-pa  in  revenge  of  the 
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death  of  a  white  man  killed  by  a  Kiccaree  in  the  fur  traders' 
fort,  a  short  time  previous. 

''8.  Mah-to-toh-pa,  or  Four  Bears,  kills  a  Shienne  chief,  who 
challenged  him  to  a  single  combat,  in  presence  of  the  two  war 
parties;  they  fought  on  horseback  with  guns,  until  ]Mah-to-toh- 
pa's  powder  horn  was  shot  away;  they  then  fought  with  bows 
and  arrows,  until  their  quivers  were  emptied,  when  they  clis- 
mounted  and  fought  single-handed.  The  Shienne  drew  his  knife, 
and  Mah-to-toh-pa  had  left  his;  they  struggled  for  the  knife, 
which  ]\lah-to-toh-pa  wrested  from  the  Shienne,  and  killed  him 
with  it;  in  the  struggle  the  blade  of  the  knife  was  several  times 
drawn  through  the  hand  of  ]\Iah-to-toh-pa,  and  the  blood  is  seen 
mnning  from  the  wound. 

"This  extraordinary  occurrence  also,  was  one  which  admits'of, 
and  deserves  a  more  elaborate  description,  which  I  will  here 
give  as  it  was  translated  from  his  own  lips,  while  he  sat  upon 
the  robe,  pointing  to  his  painting  of  it;  and  at  the  same  time 
brandishing  the  identical  knife  whieh  he  drew  from  his  belt,  as 
he  was  showing  how  the  fatal  blow  was  given;  and  exhibiting 
the  wounds  inflicted  in  his  hand,  as  the  blade  of  the  knife  was 
several  times  drawn  through  it. before  he  wrested  it  from  his  an- 
tagonist. 

"A  party  of  about  150  Shienne  warriors  had  made  an  assault 
Upon  the  Mandan  village  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
driven  olf  a  considerable  number  of  horses,  and  taken  one  scalp. 
Mah-to-toh-pa,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  but  famed  as  one  of 
the  most  valiant  of  the  ]Maudans,  took  the  lead  of  a  party  of  fifty 
warriors,  all  he  could  at  that  time  muster,  and  went  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy ;  about  noon  of  the  second  day,  they  came  in  sight 
of  tiie  Shiennes;  and  the  Mandans  seeing  their  enemy  nuieli  more 
numerous  than  they  had  expected,  wer(^  generally  disposed  to 
turn  about  and  return  without  attacking  them.  They  started 
to  go  back,  when  Mah-to-toh-pa  galloped  out  in  front  upon  the 
prairie,  and  plunged  his  lance  into  the  ground;  tlie  bhule  was 
driven  into  the  earth  to  its  hilt— he  nuule  another  cin-uit  around, 
and  in  that  circuit  tore  from  his  breast  a  reddened  sash,  which 
he  hung  upon  its  luiiullc  as  a  Hag,  calling  out  to  tlir  r^hnulans. 
'AYhat!  Have  we  come  to  this?  AVe  have  dogged  our  enemy  two 
days,  and  now  that  we  have  found  them,  are  we  to  turn  about 
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and  go  back  like  cowards?  Mah-to-toh-pa's  lance,  which  is  red 
with  the  blood  of  brave  men,  has  led  you  to  the  sight  of  your 
enemy,  and  you  have  followed  it ;  it  now  stands  firm  in  the  ground, 
where  the  earth  will  drink  the  blood  of  ^lah-to-toh-pa.  You  may 
go  back,  and  Mah-to-toh-pa  will  fight  tliem  alone.' 

-During  this  maneuver,  the  Shiennes,  who  had  discovered  the 
Mandans  behind  them,  had  turned  about  and  were  gradually  ap- 
proachino-  in  order  to  give  them  battle:  the  chief  of  the  Shienne 
war  partV  seeing  and  understanding  the  difBculty,  and  admiring 
the  gallant  conduct  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  galloped  his  horse  forward 
within  hailin-  distance,  in  front  of  tlie  Mandans,  and  called  out 
to  know  'who  he  was  who  had  stuck  down  his  lance  and  defied 
the  whole  enemy  alone  V 

'I  am  :^rah-to-toh-pa,  second  in  coBimand  of  the  brave  and 

valiant  Mandans.' 

'I  have  heard  often  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  he  is  a  great  warrior- 
dares  Mah-to-toh-pa  to  come  forward  and  fight  this  battle  with 
me  alone,  and  our  warriors  will  look  on  V 

'Is  he  a  chief  who  speaks  to  i\Iah-to-toh-pa?' 
"  'My  scalps  you  see  hanging  to  my  horse's  bits,  and  here  is 
my  lance  with  the  ermine  skins  and  the  war  eagle's  tail.' 
'You  have  said  enough.' 
-The  Shienne  chief  made  a  circuit  or  two  at  full  gallop  on  a 
beautiful  white  horse,  when  he  struck  lik  lance  into  the  ground, 
and  left  it  standing  bv  the  side  of  the  lance  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  both 
of  which  were  waiving  together  their  little  red  flags,  tokens  of 
blood  and  defiance. 

"The  two  parties  then  drew  nearer,  @m  a  beautiful  prairie,  and 
the  two  full-plumed  chiefs,  at  full  spoKk  drove  furiously  upon 
each  other.  Both  firing  their  guns  at  Hhe  same  moment.  They 
passed  each  other  a  little  distance  and  Tsheeled,  w^hen  Mah-to-toh- 
pa  threw  off  liis  powder  horn,  and  by  lolding  it  up,  showed  his 
adversarv  that  the  bullet  had  shattered  it  to  pieces  and  destroyed 
his  ammunition;  ho  then  threw  it  from  him, -and  his  gun  also— 
drew  his  bow  from  his  (piiver,  and  an  an'ow,  and  his  shield  upon 
his  left  arm!  The  Shienne  instantly  diil  the  same;  his  horn  was 
thrown  otT.  and  his  gun  was  thrown  im^>  the  air— his  shield  was 
balanced  on  his  ami— his  bow  drawn.  anJ  (luick  as  lightning,  they 
were  both  on  the  wing  for  a  deadly  combat!    Like  two  soaring 
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eagles  in  the  open  air,  they  made  their  circuits  around,  and  the 
twangs  of  their  sinewy  bows  were  heard,  and  the  war-whoop,  as 
they  dashed  by  each  other,  parrying  off  the  whizzing  arrows  with 
their  shields!  Some  lodged  in  their  legs  and  some  others  in  their 
arms;  but  both  protected  their  bodies  with  their  bucklers  of  bull's 
hide.  Deadly  and  many  were  the  shafts  that  fled  from  their 
murderous  bows.  At  length  the  horse  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  fell  to 
the  ground  with  an  arrow  in  his  heart !  His  rider  sprang  upon 
his  feet  prepared  to  renew  the  combat;  but  the  Shiennc  seeing  his 
adversary  dismounted,  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  driving  him 
back,  presented  the  face  of  his  shield  towards  his  enemy,  inviting 
him  to  come  on!  A  few  shots  were  exchanged  thus,  when  the 
Shicnne,  having  discharged  all  his  arrows,  held  up  his  empty 
quiver  and  dashing  it  furiously  to  the  ground,  with  his  bow  and 
his  shield,  drew  and  brandislied  his  naked  knife. 

"  'Yes,'  said  Mah-to-toh-pa,  as  he  threw  his  shield  and  quiver 
to  the  earth,  and  was  rushing  up— he  grasped  for  his  knife,  but 
his  belt  had  it  not ;  he  had  left  it  at  home !  His  bow  was  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  parried  his  antagonist's  blow  and  felled  him 
to  the  ground!  A  desperate  struggle  now  ensued  for  the  knife— 
the  blade  of  which  was  several  times  drawn  through  the  right 
hand  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  inflicting  the  most  frightful  wounds, 
while  he  was  severely  wounded  in  several  parts  of  the  body.  He 
at  length  succeeded  however,  in  wresting  it  from  his  adversary's 
hand,  and  plunged  it  to  his  heart. 

''By  this  time  the  tvro  parties  had  drawn,  up  in  close  view  of 
each  other,  and  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  Mah-to-toh-pa  held  up, 
and  claimed  in  deadly  silence,  the  knife  and  scalp  of  the  noble 
Shienne  chief. 

"9.  Several  hundred  Minnetarees  and  Mandans  ^attacked  by  a 
party  of  Assiniboines— all  fled  but  ]\Iah-to-toh-pa,  who  stood  his 
ground,  fired  and  killed  one  of  the  enemy,  putting  the  rest  of 
them  to  flight,  and  driving  oiT  sixty  horses.  He  is  here  seen  with 
his  lance  and  shield — foot  trnoks  of  his  enemy  in  front,  and  his 
own  party's  horse  tracks  behind  him,  and  a  shower  of  bullets 
flying  around  his  head;  here  he  got  the  name  of  'the  four  bears,' 
as  the  Assinibones  said  he  rushed  oti  like  four  bears. 

"10.  Mah-to-toh-pa  gets  from  his  liorse  and  kills  two  Ojibbe- 
way  women,  and  takes  their  scalps;  done  by  the  side  of  au  Ojibbe- 
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way  village,  where  they  went  to  the  river  for  water.   He  is  here 
seen  with  his  lanee  in  one  hand  and  his  knife  in  the  other— an 
ea-le's  plume  head-dress  on  his  horse,  and  his  shield  left  on  his 
horse's  back.    I  incurred  his  ill-will  for  a  while  by  asking  him, 
whether  it  was  manly  to  boast  of  taking  the  scalps  of  women  1 
And  his  pride  prevented  him  from  giving  me  any  explanation  or 
apology.    The  interpreter,  however,  explained  to  me  that  he  had 
secreted  himself  in  the  most  daring  manner,  in  full  sight  of  the 
Ojibbewav  villao-e,  seeking  to  revenge  a  murder,  where  he  re- 
mained six  davs  without  sustenance,  and  then  killed  the  two 
women  in  full  view  of  the  tribe,  and  made  his  escape,  which 
entitled  him  to  the  credit  of  a  victory,  though  his  victims  were 
•women. 

"11.  A  large  party  of  Assiniboines  entrenched  near  the  Man- 
dan  village  attacked  by  the  ]\Iandans  and  :Minnctarees,  who  were 
driven  back— Mah-to-toli-pa  rushes  into  the  entrenchment  alone— 
an  Indian  fires  at  him  and  burns  his  face  with  the  muzzle  of  his 
gun,  which  bursts— the  Indian  retreats,  leaving  liis  exploded  gun, 
and  Mah-to-toh-pa  shoots  him  through  the  shoulders  as  he  runs, 
and  kills  him  with  his  tomahawk;  the  gun  of  the  Assiniboine  is 
seen  fcilling  to  the  ground,  and  in  front  of  him  the  heads  of  the 
Assiniboines  in  the  entrenchment;  the  horse  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  is 
seen  behind  him. 

"12.  Mah-to-toh-pa  between  his  enemy  the  Sioux,  and  his  own 
people,  with  an  arrow  shot  through  him,  after  standing  the  fire 
of  the  Sioux  for  a  long  time  alone.  In  this  battle  he  took  no 
scalps,  yet  his  valor  was  so  extraordinary  that  the  chiefs  and 
braves  awarded  him  the  honor  of  a  victory. 

"This  feat  is  seen  in  the  center  of  the  robe— head-dress  of  war 
eagles'  quills  on  his  own  and  his  horse's  head— the  tracks  of  his 
enemies'  horses  are  seen  in  front  of  him,  and  bullets  flying  both 
ways  all  around  him.  AVith  his  whip  in  his  hand  lie  is  seen  urg- 
ing his  horse  forward,  and  an  arrow  is  seen  flying,  and  bloody, 
as°it  has  passed  through  his  body.  For  this  wound,  and  several 
others  mentioned  above,  he  bears  the  honorable  scars  on  his  body, 
which  he  generally  keeps  covlt^mI  with  rod  paint. 
.  "Such  are  the  battles  traced  upon  the  robe  of  •]Mah-to-toh-pa,  or 
Four  Bears,  interpreted  by  J.  Kipp,  from  the  words  of  the  hero 
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whilst  sitting  upon  the  robe,  explaining  each  battle  as  repre- 
sented."   (p.  155.) 

The  note  below  quoted  is  found  written  by  Catlin  as  a  foot-note 
upon  the  knife  in  question,  referred  to  under  heading  "8"  in  his 
explanation  of  Four  Bears'  robe :  "This  celebrated  weapon  with 
the  blood  of  several  victims  dried  upon  its  blade,  now  hangs  in 
the  Indian  gallery,  with  satisfactory  certificates  of  its  identity 
and  its  remarkable  history,  and  an  exact  drawing  of  it  and  its 
scabbard  can  be  seen  in  Plate  99,  a." 

The  "Annual  Religious  Ceremony,"  so  long  looked  for  by  Cat- 
lin at  the  ]\Iandan  villages,  is  nOAv  dt'scribed  by  him  at  length,  in 
which  narration  he  refers  to  the  "Great  (or  Good)  Spirit"  and 
the  "Evil  Spirit"  as  the  two  distinguishing  deities  of  the  Man- 
dans,  and  in  connection  with  the  ceremony  in  question,  brings 
out  the  mysterious  coming  into  the  village  of  the  "First  Man"  * 
as  being  commemorative  of  the  subsidence  of  the  flood,  which 
event  he  declares  is  accountable  for  the  ceremony  itself;  the 
successive  dances,  the  varied  and  strange  incidents  in  the  cele- 
bration; the  hideous  or  grotesque  postures,  etc.,  symbolic  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  terrible  sufferings  and  feats  of  endurance 
through  self-imposed  tests  as  the  climax  to  the  whole  perform- 
ance— all  are  related  in  detail  in  the  graphic  mode  of  that  for- 
tunate student  of  Indian  life  whose  opportunities,  large  and  fate- 
ful, were  utilized  through  the  species  of  inspired  narration  so 
characteristic  of  Catlin.  It  is  a  long  chapter,  but  no  abridgement 
of  it  could  be  other  than  an  effacement  of  its  realities: 

Annual  Religious  Ceremony.  "Oh!  'horrible  Yisu  et  Mirabile 
Dictu. '  Thank  God,  it  is  over,  that  I  have  seen  it,  and  am  able 
to  tell  it  to  the  world. 

"The  annual  religious  cerenu)ny,  of  four  days,  of  which  I  have 
so  often  spoken,  and  whicli  I  have  so  long  been  wishing  to  see^^ 
has  at  last  been  enacted  in  this  village;  and  I  have,  fortunately^ 
been  able  to  see  and  to  understand  it  in  must  of  its  1)earings^ 
which  was  more  than  I  had  reason  to  expect;  for  no  white  man, 
in  all  probability,  has  ever  been  before  admitted  to  the  medicine- 
lodge  (luring  these  most  remarkable  and  appalling  scenes. 

"Well  and  truly  has  it  been  said,  that  tlie  .Mandaiis  are  a 
strange  aiid  peeuliar  pe()i)le  :  aii<l  most  correctly  had  1  been  in- 
formed, that  this  was  an  important  and  interesting  scene,  by 
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those  .vho  had,  on  former  occasions,  ^vitnesscd  such  parts  of  it  as 
are  transacted  out  of  doors,  and  in  front  of  the  medicmc-lodge. 

"Since  the  date  of  my  last  letter  I  Avas  lucky  enough  to  have 
painted  the  medicine-man,  who  ^vas  high-priest  on  this  grand  oc- 
•  casion,  or  conductor  of  the  ceremonies,  .vho  had  me  regularly  in- 
stalled as  doctor  or  'medicine and  .vho  on  the  morning  when  the 
grand  refinements  in  mysteries  commenced,  took  me  by  the  arm, 
and  led  me  into  the  medicine-lodge,  where  the  fur  trader,  ^h: 
Kipp  and  his  two  clerks  accompanied  me  in  close  attendance  for 
foin-  days;  all  of  us  going  to  our  own  quarters  at  sun-down,  and 
returning  at  sun-rise  the  next  morning. 

"I  took  mv  sketch  boolc  with  me,  and  have  made  many  and 
faithful  drawings  of  what  we  saw,  and  full  notes  of  everything  as 
.  translated  to  me  by  the  interpreter;  and  since  the  close  of  hat 
horrid  and  frightful  scene,  which  was  a  week  ago  or  more  I  ha^e  . 
been  closelv  ensconced  in  an  earth  covered  wigwam,  with  a  line 
^  sky-li-ht  oVer  mv  head,  with  my  palette  and  biiishcs,  endeavor- 
■  ing  frithfully  to  put  the  whole  of  what  we  saw  upon  canvass 
.vhich  mv  companions  all  agree  to  be  critically  correct  and  of  the 

-  fidelity  of  which  they  have  attached  their  certificates  to  the  backs 
of  the  paintings. 

"I  have  made  four  paintings  of  these  strange  scenes,  contaui- 
inc'  several  hundred  figures,  representing  the  transactions  o  each 

-  day;  and  if  I  live  to  get  them  home,  they  will  be  tound  to  be  ex- 
ceedin"-lv  curious  and  interestnig. 

' ' I  shudder  at  the  relation,  or  even  at  the  thought  of  these  bar- 
'    barous  and  cruel  scenes,  and  am  almost  ready  to  shrink  from  the 
task  of  reciting  them  after  I  have  so  long  pronused  some  accou  i 
of  them.   I  entered  the  medicinc-hou.se  of  these  scenes,  as  I  wou  d 
have  entered  a  church,  and  expected  to  see  son.eUnng  extraord.- 
narv  and  strange,  but  yet  in  the  form  of  worslup  A..oXum 
but"  alas!    Little  did  I  expect  to  see  the  inter.or  of  the.r  ho  y 
temple  turned  into  a  slaughter-house,  and  its  tioors  ;^t';e"ed  with 
the  blood  of  its  fanatic  devotees.    Lh.h^  did  1  1  ink  that  1  w 
enleriug  a  house  of  God,  where  his  liliuded  worshippers  we.e  to 
pollute  its  sacred  interior  with  their  blood  and  P-'oP't-'-'X  -  " 
iering  and  tortun-s-snrpassiug,  if  poss..,!..,  the  cruelty  of  the 
rack  or  tlie  inquisition  ;  but  such  the  scene  has  l.een,  an.l  as  sucli 
I  ^vill  endeavor  to  deseribe  it. 
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''The  •Mandciii  religious  ceremony'  then,  as  I  believed  it  is  very 
justly  denominated,  is  an  annual  transaction,  held  in  their  medi- 
cine-lodge  once  a  year,  as  a  great  religious  anniversary,  and  for 
several  distinct  objects,  as  I  shall  in  a  lew  minutes  describe ;  dur- 
ing and  after  which,  they  look  with  implicit  reliance  for  the  justi- 
fication and  approval  of  the  Great -Spirit." 

Indians  Religious.  ''All  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  are  religious — are  worshipful — and  many  of  them  go 
to  almost  incredible  lengths  (as  Avill  be  seen^in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  many  others  I  may  recite)  in  worshipping  the  Great 
Spirit;  denying  and  humbling  themselves  before  Ilim  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  in  the  same  hope  as  we  do,  perhaps  in  a  more 
rational  and  acceptable  way. 

"The  tribes,  so  far  as  I  have  visited  them,  all  distinctly  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  Great  (or  Good)  Spirit,  and  Evil  (or  Bad) 
Spirit,  and  also  in  a  future  existence  and  future  accountability, 
according  to  their  virtues  and  vices  in  this  world.  So  far  the 
North  American  Indians  would  seem  to  bo  one  family,  and  such  an 
unbroken  theory  among  them;  yet  with  regard  to  the  manner  and 
form,  and  time  and  place  of  that  accountability — to  the  construc- 
tion of  virtues  and  vices,  and  the  modes  of  appeasing  and  pro- 
pitiating the  Good  and  Evil  Spirits,  they  are  found  with  all  the 
changes  and  variety  which  fortuitous  circumstances,  and  fictions, 
and  fables  have  wrought  upon  them. 

"If  from  their  superstitions  and  their  ignorance^^  there  are 
oftentimes  obscurities  and  mysteries  thrown  over  and  around 
their  system,  yet  these  affect  not  the  theory  itself,  which  is  every- 
where essentially  the  same — and  which,  if  it  be  not  correct,  has 
this  much  to  commend  the  admiration  of  the  enlightened  world, 
that  they  worship  with  great  sincerity,  and  all  according,  to  oivi 
creed. 

"The  Mandans  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Great  (or  Good> 
Spirit,  and  also  of  an  Evil  Spirit,  who  they  say  existed  long  be- 
fore the  Good  Spirit,  and  is  far  suporior  in  power.  Th(\v  all  be- 
lieve also  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  a  future  administra- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  (so  do  all  .other  tribes  that 
I  have  yet  visited)  they  believe  those  punishments  nre  ]int  ett>rn:il, 
but  .commens-urate  with  their  sins. 

Heaven  and  Hell.   "These  people  living  in  a  clinuite  Avhere  they 
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suffer  from  cold  in  the  severity  of  their  winters,  have  very  natur- 
ally reversed  our  ideas  of  Heaven  and  Hell.    The  latter  they  de- 
scribe to  be  a  country  very  far  to  the  north,  of  barren  and  hideous 
aspect,  and  covered  with  eternal  snows  and  ice.    The  torments 
of  this  freezing  place  they  describe  as  most  excruciating;  whilst 
•Heaven  they  suppose  to  be  in  a  warmer  and  delightful  latitude, 
where  nothing  is  felt  but  the  keenest  enjoyment,  and  where  l.he 
country  abounds  in  buffalos  and  other  luxuries  of  life.   The  Great 
or  Good  Spirit  they  -believe  dwells  in  the  former  place  for  the 
purpose  of  there  meeting  those  who  have  offended  him ;  increasing 
the  agony  of  their  sufferings,  by  being  himself  present,  adminis- 
trating the  penalties.    The  Bad  or  Evil  Spirit  they  at  the  same 
time  suppose  to  reside  in  Paradise,  still  tempting  the  happy;  and 
those  who  have  gone  to  the  regions  of  punishment  they  believe  to 
be  tortured  for  a  time  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  their  trans- 
gressions, and  that  they  are  then  to  be  transferred  to  th.3  land 
of  the  happy,  where  they  are  again  liable  to  the  temptation— oF 
the  Evil  Spirit,  and  answerable  again  at  a  future  period  for  their 
new  offenses.  ,    .  ,  --.1  - 

''Such  is  the  religious  creed  of  the  Mandans,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appeasing  the  Good  and  Evil  Spirits,  and  to  secure  their 
entrance  into  those  'fields  Elysian,'  or  beautiful  hunting  grountis, 
do  the  young  men  subject  themselves  to  the  horrid  and  sickening 
cruelties  to  be  described  in  the  following  pages. 

"There  are  other  three  distinct  objects  (yet  to  be  named)  for 
which  these  religious  ceremonies  are  held,  which  are  as  follows : 

The  Flood.  "First,  they  are  held  annually  as  a  celebration  oF 
the  event  of  the  subsiding  of  the  flood,  which  they  call  Mee-nee- 
ka-ha-sha,  (sinking  down  or  settling  of  the  waters). 

"Secondly,  for  tlie  purpose  of  dancing  what  they  call,  Bel-lohck- 
na-pic  (the  bull  dance)  ;  to  the  strict  observance  of  v.duch  tliey 
attribute  the  coming  of  buffalos  to  supply  them  with  food  -during 
the  season,  and 

"Thirdly,  and  lastly,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  all  the. 
young  men  of  the  tribe,  as  tlicy  annually  arrive  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood, through  an  ordeal  of  privation  and  torture,  which,  while 
it  is  supposed  to  harden  their  muscles  and  prepare  them  for  ex- 
treme endurance,  enables  the  cliiefs  wlio  are  spectators  to  tlie 
scene,  to  decide  upon  their  comparative  bodily  strength  and 
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ability  to  endure  the  extreme  privations  and  sufferings  which 
often  fall  to  the  lot  of  Indian  warriors;  and  that  they  may  de- 
cide  who  is  the  most  hardy  and  best  able  to  lettd  a  war  party 
in  case  of  extreme  exigency. 

''This  part  of  the  ceremony,  as  I  have  just  Avitnessed  it,  is  truly 
shocking  to  behold,  and  will  almost  stagger  the  belief  of  the 
ivorld  when  they  read  of  it.  The  scene  is  too  terrible  and  too  re- 
volting to  be  seen  or  to  be  told,  were  it  not  an  essential  part  of 
the  whole,  wliich  will  be  new  to  the  civilized  world,,  and  therefore 
worth  their  knowing. 

''The  bull-dance,  and  many  other  parts  of  these  ceremonies  are 
exceedingly  grotesque  and  amusing,  and  that  part  of  them  which 
has  a  relation  to  the  Deluge  is  harmk-ss  and  full  of  interest. 

''In  the  center  of  the  Mandan  village  is  an  open,  circular  arena 
of  150  feet  in  diameter,  kept  always  clear,  as  a  pul)lic  ground,  for 
the  display  of  all  their  public  feasts,  parades,  etc.,  and  around 
it  are  their  wigwams  placed  as  near  to  each  other  as  they  can 
well  stand,  their  doors  facing  the  center  of  this  public  arena." 

"Big  Canoe."  "In  the  middle  of  this  ground,  which  is  trodden 
like  a  hard  pavement,  is  a  curb  (somewhat  like  a  large  hogshead 
standing  on  its  end)  made  of  planks  (and  bound  with  hoops)  some 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  which  they  religiously  preserve  and  pro- 
tect from  year  to  year,  free  from  mark  or  scratch,  and  which  they 
call  the  'big  canoe' — it  is  undoubtedly  a  symbolic  representation 
of  a  part  of  their  traditional  history  of  the  flood;  which  it  is  very 
evident,  from  this  and  numerous  other  features  of  this  grand 
ceremony,  they  have  in  some  way  or  other  received,  and  are  here 
endeavoring  to  perpetuate  l)y  vividly  impressing  it  on  the  minds 
of  the  whole  nation.  This  object  of  superstition,  from  its  posi- 
tion, as  the  very  center  of  the  village  is  the  rallying  point  of  the 
whole  nation.  To  it  their  devotions  are  paid  on  various  occa- 
sions of  feasts  and  religious  excreiscs  during  the  year;  aiul  in 
this  extraordinary  scene  it  was  often  \hv  nucleus  of  their  mystery 
and  cruelties,  as  I  shall  shortly  deseribc  them,  and  becomes  an 
object  worth  bearing  in  mind,  and  worthy  of  being  nnderstood. " 

The  Returning  Bird.  "'This  exeiting  and  appalling  seent\  then, 
whieh  is  familiarly  t'and  no  <lonl)t  i-on-eetly  )  called  the  "^Mandan 
religious  ceremony,  con\menees.  not  on  a  ]>arti(*nlar  day  of  the 
year,  (for  these  people  keep  no  record  of  the  days  or  weeks),  but 
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at  a  particular  season,,  which  is  designated  by  the  full  expausion 
of  the  willow  leaves  under  the  bank  of  the  river ;  for,  according 
to  their  tradition,  'the  twig  that  the  bird  brought  home  was  a 
Avillow  bough,  and  had  full  grown  leaves,  on  it,'  and  the  bird  to 
which  they  allude  is  the  mourning  or  turtle-dove,  which  they 
took  great  pains  to  point  out  to  me,  as  it  is  often  to  be  seen  feed- 
ing on  the  sides  of  their  earth  covered  lodges,  and  wliich,  being  as 
they  call  it,  a  medicine-bird,  it  is  not  to  be  destroyed  or  harmed 
by  any  one,'and  even  their  dogs  are  instructed  not  to  do  it  injury. 

''On  the  morning  on  which  this  strange  transaction  commenced, 
I  was  sitting  at  breakfast  in  the  house  of  the  trader.  :\lr.  Kipp. 
when  at  sun-rise,  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  shrieking  and 
screaming  of  the  women,  and  barking  and  howling  of  dogs,  as  if 
an  enemy  were  actually  storming  their  village. 

"  'Now  we  have  it!'  (exclaimed  mine  host,  as  he  sprang  from 
the  table),  'the  grand  ceremony  has  commenced!  Drop  your 
knife  and  fork,  Monsr.  and  get  your  sketch  book  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, that  you  may  lose  nothing,  for  the  very  moment  of  com- 
mencing is  as  curious  as  anything  else  of  this  sti'ange  affau-.'  I 
seized  my  sketch  book,  and  all  liands  of  us  were  in  an  instant  in 
front  of  the  medicine-lodge,  ready  to  see  and  to  lii'ar  all  that  was 
to  take  place.  Groups  of  women  and  children  were  gathered  on 
the  tops  of  their  earth  covered  wigwams,  and  all  were  scream- 
ing," and  dogs  were  hoAvling,  and  all  eyes  directed  to  the  prairies 
in  the  west,  where  was  beheld  at  a  mile  distant,  a  solitary  nidi- 
vidual  descending  a  prairie  blutf,  and  nmking  his  way  in  a  direct 
line  towards  the  village^! 

"The  whole  community  joined  in  the  general  expression  of 
great  alarm,  as  if  they  Avere  in  danger  of  instant  destruction ;  Ixnvs 
were  strung  and  tlirumbed  to  test  their  elasticity— their  horses 
were  caught  upon  the  prairie  and  run  into  the  village— Avarriors 
were  blackening  their  faces,  and  dogs  were  muzzled,  and  every 
preparation  made,  as  if  for  instant  combat. 

"First  Man"  Arrives.  "During  this  deafening  din  and  confu- 
sion within  the  pi(pu^ts  of  the  village  of  the  :\Iaiidans,  the  tigure 
discovered  on  the  prairie  continued  to  approach  Avitli  a  diguiticd 
step  and  in  a  right  line  towards  the  village;  all  I'ves  were  upon 
him.  and.  he  at  lengtli  made  his  appearance  (witlumt  opi)osit  ioii  > 
within  the  piquets,  and  proceeded  towards  the  center  of  the  vd- 
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lage,  where  all  the  chiefs  and  braves  stood  ready  to  receive  him, 
which  they  did  in  a  cordial  manner,  by  shaking  hands  with  him, 
recognizing  him  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  pronouncing  his 
name  Nu-mohk-muck-nah  (the  fii-st  or  only  man).  The  body  of 
this  strange  personage,  which  was  chiefly  naked,  was  painted 
with  white  clay,  so  as  to  resemble  at  a  little  distance,  a  white 
man ;  he  wore  a  robe  of  four  white  wolf  skins  falling  back  over 
his  shoulders ;  on  his  head  he  had  a  splendid  head-dress  made  of 
two  ravens'  skins,  and  in  his  left-hand  he  cautiously  carried  a 
large  pipe,  which  he  seemed  to  watch  and  guard  as  something  of 
great  importance.  After  passing  the  chiefs  and  braves  as  de- 
scribed, he  approached  the  medicine  or  mystery  lodge  whicli  he 
had  the  means  of  opening,  and  which  had  been  religiously  closed 
-during  the  year  except  for  the  performance  of  these  religious 
rites. 

"Having  opened  and  entered  it,  he  called  in  four  men  whom  he 
appointed  to  clean  it  out,  and  put  it  in  readiness  for  the  cere- 
monies, by  SAveeping  and  strewing  a  profusion  of  green  willow 
boughs  over  its  lioor,  and  with  them  decorating  its  sides.  Wild 
sage  also,  and  many  other  aromatic  herbs  they  gathered  from  the 
prairies,  and  scattered  over  its  lloor;  and  over  these  were  ar- 
ranged a  curious  group  of  buffalo  and  human  skulls,  and  other 
articles,  which  were  to  be  used  during  this  strange  and  unaccount- 
able transactioji. 

''During  the  whole  of  this  day,  and  while  these  preparations 
w^ere  making  in  the  medicine-lodge,  Nu-mohk-muek-a-nah  (the 
first  or  only  man)  traveled  through  the  village,  stopping  in  front 
of  every  man's  lodge,  and  crying  until  the  owner  of  the  lodge 
came  out,  and  asked  who  he  was,  and  what  was  1he  matter?  To 
which  he  replied  by  relating  the  sad  catastrophe  which  had  hap- 
pened on  the  earth's  surface  by  the  overflowing  of  the  waters, 
saying  that  'he  was  the  only  person  saved  from  the  universal 
calamity;  that  he  landed  his  big  canoe  on  a  high  mouiitain  in  the 
west,  where  he  now  residi'S;  that  he  had  come  to  open  the  medi- 
cine-lodge, which  must  needs  receive  a  present  of  some  edged-tool 
from  the  ownei-  of  every  Avigwam,  that  it  may  be  sacrificed  to  the 
water;'  for  he  says.  Mf  this  is  not  done,  there  will  be  another 
flood,  and  no  on(^  will  be  saved,  as  it  is  with  such  tools  that  the 
big  canoe  was  made.' 
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''Having  visited  every  lodge  or  -wigwam  in  the  village,  during 
the  day,  and  having  received  such  a  present  at  each,  as  a  hatchet, 
a  knife,  etc.,  (wliich  is  undoubtedly  always  prepared  and  ready 
for  the  occasion),  he  returned  at  evening  and  deposited  them  in 
the  medicine-lodge,  where  they  remained  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  last  day  of  the  ceremony,  when,  as  the  final  or  closing  scene, 
they  were  thrown  into  the  river  in.  a  deep  place,  from  a  bank 
thirty  feet  high,  and  in  presence  of  the  whole  village;  from 
whence  they  can  never  be  recovered,  and  where  they  were,  un- 
doubtedly, sacrificed  to  the  Spirt  of  the  AYater. 

"During  the  first  night  of  this  strange  character  in  the  village, 
no  one  could  tell  where  he  slept;  and  every  person,  both  old  and 
young,  and  dogs  and  all  living  things  were  kept  within  doors,  and 
dead  silence  reigned  everywhere.  On  the  next  morning  at  sun- 
rise, however,  he  made  his  appearance  again,  and  entered  the 
medicine-lodge;  and  at  his  heels  (in  'Indian  file,'  i.  e.  single  file, 
one  following  in  another's  tracks)  all  the  young  men  who  were 
candidates  for  the  self-tortures  which  were  to  be  inflicted,  and 
for  tlie  liouors  that  w^ere  to  be  bestowed  by  the  chiefs  on  those 
who  could  the  most  manfully  endure  them.  There  were  on  this 
occasion  about  fifty  young  men  wtio  entered  the  lists,  and  as  they 
w^ent  into  the  sacred  lodge,  each  one's  body  w^as  chiefly  naked,  and 
covered  with  clay  of  different  colors;  some  were  red,  others  were 
yellow,  and  some  were  covered  with  white  clay,  giving  them  the 
appearam-e  of  wliite  men.  Each  one  of  them  carried  in  his  right 
hand  his  medicine-bag — on  his  left  arm,  his  shield  of  the  bull's 
lii(^^e— in  his  h^ft  hand,  his  bow  and  arrow,  with  his  quiver  slung 
on  his  back. 

''AVhen  all  had  entered  the  lodge,  tliey  placed  themselves  in 
reclining  posture  around  its  sides,  and  each  one  had  suspended 
over  his  head  his  respective  weapons  and  medicine,  presenting 
altogether  one  of  the  most  wild  and  picturesque  scenes  imagin- 
able. 

"Nu-mohk-nuu'k-a-nah  (the  first  or  only  nuin)  was  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  having  lit  and  smoked  his  nu-dicinc-pipc  for  their 
success  and  having  addressed  them  in  a  short  speech,  stimulating 
and  encouraging  tliem  to  trust  to  the  Great  S[)irit  for  his  pro- 
tection during  the  severe  ordeal  tliey  Avere  al)out  to  pass  through, 
he  called  into  the  lodge  an  old  medicine  or  mystery  man,  wliose 
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body  was  painted  yellow  and  whom  he  appointed  master  of  cere- 
monies during  this  occasion,  whom  they  denominate  in  their  lan- 
guage 0-kee-pah  Ka-se-kah  (keeper  or  conductor  of  the  cere- 
monies.) He  was  appointed  and  the  authority  passed  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  medicine-pipe,  on  which  they  consider  hangs  all 
the  power  of  holding  and  conducting  all  these  rites. 
\  After  this  delegated  authority'  had  thus  passed  over  to  the 
medicine-man,  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  shook  hands  with  him  and 
bade  him  good-bye,  saying  'that  he  was  going  back  to  the  moun- 
tains in  the  west,  from  which  he  should  assuredly  return  in  just 
a  year  from  that  time  to  open  the  lodge  again.'  lie  then  went 
out  of  the  lodge,  and  passing  through  the  village,  took  formal 
leave  of  the  chiefs  in  the  same  manner,  and  soon  disappeared  over 
the  blutfs  from  whence  he  came.  No  more  was  seen  of  this  sur- 
prising character  during  the  occasion,  but  I  shall  have  something- 
yet  to  say  of  him  and  his  strange  office  before  I  get  through  the 
letter. 

Mystery  Man.  "To  return  to  the  lodge,  the  medicine  or  mys- 
tery man  just  appointed,  and  who  had  received  his  injunctions 
from  Nu-molik-muck-a-nah,  was  left  sole  conductor  and  keeper, 
and  according  to  these  injunctions  it  was  his  duty  to  lie  by  a 
small  fire  in  the  center  of  the  lodge  with  his  medicine  pipe  in  his 
hand,  crying  to  the  Great  Spirit  incessantly,  watching  the  young 
men  and  preventing  entirely  their  escape  from  the  lodge,  and  all 
commiuiication  whatever  with  people  outside,  for  the  space  of 
four  days  and  nights,  during  which  time  they  were  not  allowed 
to  eat,  to  drink,  or  to  sleep,  preparatory  to  the  exci'uciating  self- 
tortures  which  they  were  to  endure  on  the  fourtli  day. 

"I  mentioned  that  I  had  made  four  paintings  of  these  strange 
scenes  and  the  first  one  exhibits  the  interior  of  the  medicine-lodge 
at  this  moment,  with  the  young  men  all  reclining  around  its 
sides,  and  the  conductor  or  mystery  man  lying  by  tlie  fire,  crying 
to  the  Great  Spirit.  It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  1  was  ush(n-- 
ed  into  this  sacred  temple  of  their  worsliip,  with  my  companions, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  first  time  that  their  devotions  had  ever 
been  trespassed  upon  by  the  ])resence  of  pal.e  fac(\s.and  in  this 
instance  it  liad  been  ))ronght  about  in  the  following  strange  and 
unexi)ected  manner. 

Catlin  as    White  Medicine/'        had  most  luckily  for  myself 
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tainted  a  full-length  portrait  of  tins  great  magician  or  liigh- 
p  est  b4  a  dav  previous  to  the  eommeneeu.ent  of  the  ceren.on.e 
S    kieh  I  had  represented  him  in  the  performance  of  some  o 
£i-steries)  with  which  he  had  been  so  -oedu.<v  pleased^^^^^^ 
well  as  astonished  (as  'he  could  see  Us  eyes  move  ),  ^at  I  "lus* 
needs  be,  in  his  opinion,  deeply  skilled  m  magic  and  mj-sterxes 
Td  well 'entitled  to  a  respectable  rank  in  the  '^^f^J^^ 
been  at  once  elevated  by  the  unannnous  voice  of  the  '^^''"''^'J^'' 
regularly    initiated    and    styled  Te-ho-pee-nee-wash-ee-waska- 
cooska  the  wliite  medicine  or  Spirit  painted. 

'With  this  honorable  degree  which  had  just  been  conferred 
™on  me,  I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  medicine  lodge  early  m 
he  morning  with  my  companions  by  my  side,  endeavoring  o  ge 
a  p"p  if  possible  into  its  sacred  interior,  when  this  master  of 
Iremonies  guarding  and  conducting  its  secrets  as  I  before  de- 
d  came  out  of  the  door  and  taking  me  with  a  firm  profes- 
so    iafi-ection  by  the  arm,  led  me  into  this  sanctum  sanctjm 
vhich  was  strictly  guarded  from  even  a  peep  or  a  gaze  of  h 
viar  bv  a  vestibule  of  eight  or  ten  feet  m  length,  guarded 
;2  a  douV,le  screen  or  door,  and  two  or  three  dark  and  frown- 
n.  sentinels  with  spears  or  war-clubs  in  their  hands.   I  gave  the 
Ik  t   mv  companions  as  I  was  passing  m.  and  the  potency  o 
Ir  medici;e  was  such  as  to  gain  them  a  quiet  admission,  and  all  of 
^re  comfortably  placed  on  elevated  seats,  which  our  conduc- 
tor  soon  prepared  for  iis.  •  i 

"We  were  then  in  full  view  of  everything  that  transpired  in 
the  lodge,  having  before  us  the  scene  exactly,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  first  of  the  four  pictures.  To  this  sea  we  returned 
everv  morning  at  .sunrise  and  remained  until  sundown  or  foui 
davs".  the  whole  time  which  these  strange  scenes  occupied. 

Mysterious  "Medicine."  "hi  addition  to  the  l-'P"™'-"  J 
arrangements  of  the  interior  of  this  sactuavy.  as  above  d  s  i  b  . 
there  was  a  curious,  though  a  very  strict  arnu,gement  of  bulU 
and  human  skulls  placed  on  the  tloor  of  t.ie  ^-f^J^^^^^Z 
them  (whic-h  wer,  divided  int„  two  parcels),  and  in  l.ont  o  t 
reclin  n.  -roup  of  voung  candidates,  was  a  small  and  very  deh cat,- 
:.:S;;:;,evaU.d  rn.  fe..  from  the 

posts  or  crotches,  not  larger  than  n^-''"--'- 
four  or  five  feet  apart,  supporting  four  cpially  delicate  lods. 
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resting  in  tlie  crotches;  tlius  forming  tlie  frame  of  the  scaffold, 
which  was  completed  by  a  number  of  still  smaller  and  more  deli- 
cate sticks,  transversely  resting  upon  them.  On  the  center  of, 
this  little  frame  rested  some  small  object,  which  I  could  not  ex- 
actly understand  from  the  distance  of  tAventy  or  thirty  feet  which 
intervened  between  it  and  my  eye.  I  started  several  times  from 
my  seat  to  approach  it,  but  all  eyes  were  instantly  upon  me,  and 
every  mouth  in  the  assembly  sent  forth  a  hush-sh— which  brought 
me  back  to  my  seat  again ;  and  I  at  length  quieted  my  stifled 
curiosity  as  well  as  I  could,  upon  learning  the  fact,  that  so  sacred 
was  that  object,  and  so  important  its  secrets  or  mysteries,  that 
not  I  alone,  but  even  the  young  men,  who  were  passing  the  ordeal, 
and  all  the  village,  save  the  conductor  of  the  mysteries,  were 
stoppd  from  approaching  it,  or  knowing  what  it  was. 

''This  little  mystery-thing,  whatever  it  was,  had  the  appear- 
ance from  where  I  sat,  of  a  small  tortoise  or  frog  lying  on  its 
back,  with  its  head  and  legs  quite  extended,  and  wound  and 
tasselled  oft*  with  exceedingly  delicate  red  and  blue,  and  yellow 
ribbons  or  tassels,  and  other  bright  colored  ornaments:  and 
seemed,  from  the  devotion  paid  it,  to  be  the  very  nucleus  of  their 
mysteries—the  sanctissimus  sanctoruin,  from  which  seemed  to  emi- 
nate  all  the  sanctity  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  which,  all  seemed 
to  be  paying  the  highest  devotional  respect. 

"This  strange,  yet  important  essence  of  their  mysteries,  I  made 
every  inquiry  about ;  but  got  no  further  information  of,  than  Avhat 
I  could  learn  by  my  eyes,  at  the  distance  at  which  I  saw  it,  and 
•from  the  silent  respect  which  I  saw  paid  it.  I  tried  with  the 
doctors,  and  all  the  fraternity  answered  me,  that  that  was  'great 
medicine,'  assuring  me  that  it  'could  not  be  told.'  So  T.  qnieted 
my  eiiriosity  as  well  as  I  could,  by  the  full  conviction  that  1  had 
a  degree  or  two  yet  to  take  before  I  could  fathom  all  the  arcana 
of  Indian  superstitions;  and  that  this  little,  seemingly  wonderful, 
relic  of  antiquity,  symbol  of  some  grand  event,  or  'secret  too  val- 
uable to  be  told.'  might  have  been  at  last  nothing  but  a  silly 
bunch  of  strings  and  toys,  to  wliich,  they  pay  some  great  peculiar 
regard:  giving  thereby  to  some  favorite  Spirit  or  essence  an  ideal 
existence,  and  which,  when  callod  upon  to  descril)e,  th(\v  refuse 
to  do  so,  calling  it,  'Great  :Medicine',  for  the  very  reason  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  reveal  or  describe. 
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''Inmiecliately  under  the  little  frame  or  scaffold  described,  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  lodge  was  placed  a  knife,  and  by  the  side  of  it 
a  bundle  of  splints  or  skewers,  which  were  kept  in  readiness  for 
the  infliction  of  the  cruelties  directly  to  be  explained.  There  were 
seen  also,  in  this  stage  of  the  affair,  a  number  of  cords  of  rawhide 
hanging  down  from  the  top  of  the  lodge,  and  passing  througk  its 
roof,  with  whicli  the  young  men  were  to  be  suspended  by  the 
splints  passed  through  their  flesh,  and  drawn  up  by  men  placed 
on  top  of  the  lodge  for  the  purpose,  as  will  be  described  in  a  few 
moments." 

Residium  of  the  Flood.  ''There  were  olso  four  articles  of  great 
veneration  and  importance  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
lodge,  which  were  sacks,  containing  in  each  some  three 
-  or  "^four  gallons  of  water.  These  also  were  objects  of 
superstitious  regard,  and  made  with  great  labor  and 
much  ingenuity;  each  one  of  them  being  constructed  of  the 
skin  of  the  bulfalo's  neck,  and  most  elaborately  sewed  together 
in  the  form  of  a  large  tortoise  lying  on  its  back,  Avith  a  bunch 
of  eagle's  quills  appended  to  it  as  a  tail;  and  each  of  them  having 
a  stick,  shaped  like  a  drum  stick,  lying  on  them,  with  which,  in 
a  subsequent  stage  of  these  ceremonies,  as  will  be  seen,  they  are 
beaten  upon  by  several  of  their  mystery  men,  as  a  part  of  the 
music  for  their  strange  dances  and  mysteries.  By  the  side  of 
these  sacks  which  they  call  Eeh-teeh-ka  are  two  other  articles  of 
equal  importance,  which  they  call  Eeh-na-dee  (rattles),  in  the 
form  of  a  gourd— shell  made  also  of  dried  skins,  and  used  at 
the  same  time  as  the  others,  in  the  music  (or  rather  noise  and  din) 
for  their  dances,  etc. 

"These  four  sacks  of  water  have  the  appearance  of  very  great 
antiquity;  and  by  inquiring  of  my  very  ingenious  friend  and 
patron,  the  inedicine-man,  after  the  ceremonies  were  over,  he  very 
gravely  told  me,  that  'those  four  tortoises  contained  the  water 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world— that  these  waters  had  been 
contained  therein  ever  since  the  settling  down  of  the  waters.'  I 
did  not  think  it  best  to  advance  any  argument  airainst  so  ridicu- 
lous a  theory,  and  therefore  could  not  even  inquire  or  learn,  at 
wjiat  period  they  had  Ix'cn  instituted,  or  how  often,  or  on  what 
occasions,  the  water  in  them  had  been  changed  or  replenished. 
"I  made  several  propositions,  through  my  friend  'Mr.  Kipp,  the 
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trader  and  interpreter,  to  purchase  one  of  these  strange  things 
by  offering  them  a  very  liberal  price;  to  which  I  received  in 
answer  that  these,  and  all  the  very  numerous  articles  used  in 
these  ceremonies,  being  a  society  property  and  were  medicine,  and 
could  not  be  sold  for  any  consideration;  so  I  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  obtaining  anything,  except  what  I  have  done  by  the 
medicine  operation  of  my  pencil,  which  was  applied  to  everything, 
and  even  upon  that  they  looked  witli  decided  distrust  and  appre- 
hension, as  a  sort  of  theft  or  sacrilege. 

''.Such  then  was  the  group,  and  such  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  medicine-lodge  during  the  three  first,  and  part  of 
the  fourth  day  also,  of  the  Mandan  religious  ceremonies.  The 
medicine-man,  with  a  group  about  him  of  the  young  aspirants 
who  were  under  his  sole  control,  as  was  every  article  and  imple- 
ment to  be  used,  and  the  sanctity  of  this  solitary  and  gloomy  look- 
ing place,  which  could  not  be  trespassed  apon  by  any  man's  pres- 
ence without  his  most  sovereign  permission." 

Bull  Dance.  "During  the  three  first  days  of  this  solemn  con- 
clave, there  w^ere  many  very  curious  forms  and  amusemenis 
enacted  in  the  open  area  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  in  front 
of  the  medicine  lodge,  by  other  members  of  the  community,  one 
of  which  formed  a  material  part  or  link  of  these  strange  ceremon- 
ials. This  very  curious  and  exceedingly  grotesque  part  of  their 
performance  which  they  denominated  Bel-lohck-nah-pick  (the  bull 
dance)  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  as  one  of  the  avowed 
objects  for  which  they  held  this  annual  fete;  and  to  the  stricter-;t 
observance  of  which  they  attrilnite  the  coming  of  the  buffalos  to 
supply  them  with  food  during  tlu^  season — is  repeated  four  times 
during  the  first  day.  eight  times  on  the  second  day,  twelve  time.^ 
on  the  third  day,  and  sixteen  times  on  the  fourth  day;  and  al- 
ways around  the  curb,  or  'big  canoe,'  of  which  I  liave  before 
spoken. 

"This  subject  I  have  selected  for  my  second  picture,  .and  the 
principal  actors  in  it  were  eight  men,  with  the  entire  skins  of  buf- 
falos thrown  over  their  backs,  with  tlie  horns  and  hoofs  and 
tails  remaining  on;  their  bodies  in  a  horizontal  i)ositi()n,  enabling 
them  to  imitate  the  actions  of  the  bufVal  o,  whilst  thcv  "\A'er(^  look- 
ing out  of  its  ey(>s  as  through  a  mask.  The  l/odics  of  these  men 
were  chiefly  naked  and  all  painted  in  the  most  extraordinary 
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manner,  with  the  nicest  adherence  to  exact  similarity;  their 
limbs,  bodies  and  faces,  being  in  every  party  covered,  either  with 
black,  red  or  white  paint.    Each  one  of  these  strange  characters 
had  also  a  lock  of  buffalo's  hair  tied  around  his  ankles— in  his 
right  hand  a  rattle,  and  a  slender  w^hite  rod  or  staff,  six  feet  long, 
in  the  other;  and  carried  on  his  back,  a  bunch  of  green  willow 
boughs  about  the  usual  size  of  a  bundle  of  straw.    These  eight 
men,  being  divided  into  four  pairs,  took  their  positions  on  the 
four  different  sides  of  the  curb  or  big  canoe,  representing  thereby 
the  four  cardinal  points;  and  between  each  group  of  them,  with 
the  back  turned  to  the  big  canoe,  was  another  figure,  engaged  in 
the  same  dance,  keeping  step  with  them,  with  similar  staff  or 
wand  in  one  hand  and  a  rattle  in  the  other,  and  (being  four  in 
number)  answering  again  to  the  four  cardinal  points.   The  bodies 
of  these  four  young  men  were  chiefly  naked,  with  no  other  dress 
upon  them  than  a  beautiful  kelt  (or  quartz  quaw),  around  the 
waist,  made  of  eagles'  quills  and  ermine,  and  very  splendid  head- 
dresses made  of  the  same  materials.    Two  of  these  figures  were 
painted  entirely  black  with  pounded  charcoal  and  grease,  whom 
they  called  the  'firmament  or  night.'  and  the  numerous  white 
spots  which  were  dotted  all  over  their  bodies,  they  called  'stars.' 
The  other  two  were  painted  from  head  to  foot  as  red  as  Vermil- 
lion could  make  them;  these  they  said  represented  the  day,  and 
the  white  streaks  which  Avere  painted  up  and  down  over  their 
bodies,  were  'ghosts  which  the  morning  rays  were  chasing  away.' 

''These  twelve  are  the  only  persons  actually  engaged  in  this 
strange  dance,  which  is  each  time  repeated  in  the  same  form, 
without  the  slightest  variation.  There  are,  however,  a  great 
number  of  characters  engaged  in  giving  the  whole  effect  and 
wildness  to  this  strange  and  laughable  scene,  each  one  acting 
well  his  part,  and  whose  offices,  strange  and  inexplicable  as  they 
are,  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  and  explain  as  well  as  I  can, 
from  what  I  saw,  elucidated  by  tlu^ir  own  descriptions. 

"This  most  remarkable  scene,  then,  which  is  witnessed  more 
or  less  often  on  each  day,  takes  place  in  the  ])resence  of  the  whole 
nation,  who  are  generally  gatliered  around,  on  the  tops  of  the 
wigwams  or  otherwise,  as  spectators,  whilst  the  young  men  are 
reclining  and  fasting  in  the  lodge  as  above  described.  On  the 
first  day,  this  MniU  dance'  is  given  onee  to  each  of  the  cardinal 
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points,  and  the  medicine-man  smokes  his  pipe  in  those  directions. 
On  the  second  day,  twice  to  each ;  three  times  to  each  on  the 
third  day,  and  four  times  to  each  on  the  fourth.  As  a  signal  for 
the  dancers  and  other  characters  (as  well  as  the  public)  to  as- 
semble, the  old  man,  master  of  ceremonies,  with  the  medicine-pipe 
in  hand,  dances  out  of  the  lodge,  singing  (or  rather  crying)  forth 
a  most  pitiful  lament,  until  he  approaches  the  big  canoe,  against 
which  he  leans,  Vitli  the  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  continues  to  cry. 
At  this  instant,  four  very  aged  and  patriarchal  looking  men,  whose 
bodies  are  painted  red,  and' who  have  been  guarding  the  four 
sides  of  the  lodge,  enter  and  bring  out  the  four  sacks  of  water, 
which  they  place  near  the  big  canoe,  where  they  seat  themselves 
by  the  side  of  them  and  commence  thrumping  on  them  with  the 
mallets  or  drumsticks  which  have  been  lying  on  them;  and 
another  brandishes  and  shakes  the  eeh-na-dees  or  rattles,  and  all 
unite  to  them  their  voices,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  possible, 
as  the  music  for  the  bull  dance,  which  is  then  commenced  and 
continued  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more  in  perfect  time,  and  with- 
out cessation  or  intermission.  "When  the  music  and  dancing  stop, 
which  are  always  perfectly  simultaneous,  the  whole  nation  raise 
the  huzza,  and  a  deafening  shout  of  approbation;  the  master  of 
ceremonies  dances  back  to  the  medicine-lodge,  and  the  old  men 
return  to  their  former  place;  the  sacks  of  water,  and  all  rest  as 
before,^  until  by  the  same  method,  they  are  again  called  into  a 
similar  action.  -    -  ,  ,  , 

''The  supernumeraries  or  other  characters  who  play  their 
parts  in  this  grand  spectacle  are  numerous  and  Avell  worth  de- 
scription. By  the  side  of  the  big  canoe  are  seen  two  men  with 
the  skins  of  grizzly  bears  thrown  over  them,  using  the  skins  as 
a  mask  over  their  heads.  These  ravenous  animals  are  continually 
growling  and  threatening  to  devour  everything  before  them  and 
interfering  with  the  forms  of  their  religious  ceremony.  To  ap- 
pease theni  the  women  are  continually  bringing  and  placing  be- 
fore them  dishes  of  meat,  which  are  as  often  snatched  up  and 
carried  to  the  prairie,  by  two  men  whose  bodies  and  painted 
black  and  their  heads  white,  whom  they  call  bald  eagles,  who 
are  darting  by  tliem  and  grasping  their  food  from  before  them 
as  they  pass.  Tliese  are  again  chased  upon  the  plains  by  a  luin- 
dred  or  more  small  boys,  who  are  naked,  with  tlieir  bodies  painted 
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yellow  and  their  heads  white,  whom  they  call  Cabris  or  antelopes; 
who  at  length  get  the  food  away  from  them  and  devour  it;  there- 
by reflating' perhaps.)  the  beautiful  moral  that  by  the  d.pen 
sations  of  providence,  his  bountiful  gifts  will  fall  at  last  to  the 
hands  of  the  innocent.  _ 

"Durin--  the  intervals  between  these  dances,  all  these  charac- 
ters except  those  from  the  medicine-lodge,  retire  to  a  wigwam 
clos'e  bv,  which  they  use  on  the  occasion  also  as  a  sacred  place 
being  o"  cupied  exclusively  by  them  while  they  are  at  res  ,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  painting  and  ornamenting  their  bod.e. 

for  the  occasion.  .      n  i  ^ 

' ' During  each  a nd  every  one  of  these  dances,  the  old  men  who 
beat  upon  the  sacks  and  sing,  are  earnestly  chanting  forth  thev. 
supplications  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  the  continuation  of  his  in- 
Tence  in  sending  them  buflalos  to  supply  them  with  ood  dtiring 
the  year;  they  are  administrating  courage  and  fortitude  to.  the 
young  men  in  the  lodge,  by  telling  them,  that  'the  Grea  Spiru 
has  opened  his  ears  in  their  behalf-that  the  very  atniosphei^  all 
.   about  them  is  peacc-that  their  women  and  children  can  ho  d  the 
mouth  of  the  grizzly  bear-that  they  have  invoked  trom  day  lo 
day  0-kee-hee-de  (the  Evil  Spirit)-that  they  are  still  clialleng.ng 
Mm  to  come,  and  yet  he  has  not  dared  fo  make  his  appearance. 

The  "Evil  Spirit."   "But  alas!  In  the  last  of  these  dances,  on 
the  fourth  dav,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  mirth  and  joy,  and  about 
noon  in  the  height  of  all  these  exaltations,  an  instant  screaia 
burst  forth  from  the  top  of  these  lodges.   Men,  women,  dogs  and 
all  seemed  actually  to  howl  and  shudder  with  alarm,  as  they 
fix«l  their  glaring  eyeballs  upon  the  prairie  bluflf,  about  a  mile 
in  the  west,  down  the  side  of  which  a  man  was  seen  descending  at 
full  speed  towards  the  village.    This  strange  character  darted 
about  in  a  zig-zag  course  in  all  directions  on  the  prairie,  like  a 
bov  in  pursuit  of  a  butterfly,  until  he  approa.died  the  piquets  of 
th^  villa-o.  when  it  was  discovered  that  his  body  was  entirely 
naked  and  painted  as  black  as  a  negro,  with  pounded  charcoal 
and  bear's  grease;  liis  body  was  therefore  every  where  of  a  shin- 
in"  bla,-k.  except  occasionally  white  rings  of  an  inch  or  more 
in^diam^ter.  whicl>  were  marked  h.Te  and  the,-.,  all  ovc^r  h.m:  and 
fri-htful  indentures  of  white  aroun.l  liis  montl,,  resembling  canine 
teeUi    Added  to  his  hideous  appearance  he  gave  tlie  most  tngl.t- 
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ful  shrieks  and  screams  as  he  dashed  through  the  village  and 
entered  the  terrified  group,  which  was  composed  (in  that  quarter) 
ehiefiy  of  females,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  amusements 
which  were  transpiring  around  the  'big  canoe.' 

"The  unearthly  looking  creature  carried  in  his  two  hands  a 
wand  or  staff  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  with  a  red  ball  at 
the  end  of  it,  which  he  continually  slid  on  the  ground  ahead  of 
him  as  he  ran.  All  eyes  in  the  village,  save  those  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  dance,  were  centered  about  him,  and  he  made 
a  desperate  rush  toward  the  women,  who  screamed  for  protection 
as  they  were  endeavoring  to  retreat;  and  falling  in  groups  upon 
each  other  as  they  weri^  struggling  to  get  out  of  his  reach.  In 
this  moment  of  general  terror  and  alarm  there  Avas  an  instant 
check  I   And  all  for  a  few  moments  were  as  silent  as  death." 

Satan  Overcame.  '"The  old  master  of  ceremonies,  who  had  run 
from  his  position  at  the  big  canoe,  had  met  this  monster  of  fiends, 
and  having  thrust  the  medicine-pipe  before  him,  held  him  still 
and  immoveable  under  its  charm.  This  check  gave  the  females 
an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  his  reach,  and  when  they  were  free 
from  their  danger,  though  all  hearts  beat  yet  with  the  instant 
excitement,  their  alarm  soon  cooled  down  into  the  most  exorbitant 
laughter  and  sliouts  of  applause  at  his  sudden  defeat,  and  the 
awkward  and  ridiculous  posture  in  which  he  was  stopped  and 
held.  The  old  man  was  braced  stiff  by  his  side,  with  his  eye- 
balls glaring  him  in  the  face,  whilst  the  medicine-pipe  held  in  its 
mystic  chains  his  Satanic  :\Iajesty,  annulling  all  the  powers  of  his 
magical  wand,  and  also  depriving  him  of  the  powers  of  locomo- 
tion. Surely  no  two  human  beings  ever  presented  a  more  striking 
group  than  these  two  individuals  did  for  a  few  moments,  witli 
their  eyeballs  set  in  direst  mutual  hatred  upon  each  other;  both 
struggling  for  the  supromaey,  relying  on  the  potency  of  their 
medicine  or  mystery.  The  one  lield  in  eheck.  witli  his  body  paint- 
ed black,  representing  (or  rather  assuming  to  be)  his  sable 
majesty,  0-kee-hee-he  (the  Evil  Spirit),  frowning  everlasting 
vengeance  on  the  other,  who  sternly  gazed  him  baek  with  a  look 
of  exultation  and  contempt,  as  he  held  him  in  check  and  disarmed 
under  the  charm  of  his  sacred  mystery-j)ipe. 

"AVhen  the  superior  powers  of  the  niedieine-pipe  (on  which 
hang  all  these  annual  mysteries)  had  been  thus  fully  tested  and 
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acknowledged,  and  the  women  had  had  requisite  time  to  with- 
draw from  the  reach  of  this  fiendish  monster,  the  pipe  was  very 
gradually  withdrawn  from  before  him,  and  he  seemed  delighted 
to  recover  the  use  of  his  limbs  again,  and  power  of  changnig  his 
position  from  the  exceedingly  unpleasant  and  really  ridiculous 
.one  he  appeared  in,  and  was  compelled  to  maintain,  a  few  minutes 
before;  rendered  more  superlatively  ridiculous  and  laughable, 
from  the  further  information,  which  I  am  constrained  to  give, 
of  the  plight  in  which  this  demon  of  terror  and  vulgarity  made 
his  entree  into  the  midst  of  the  ^landan  village,  and  to  the  center 
and  nucleus  of  their  first  and  greatest  religious  ceremony. 

''Then  to  proceed.    I  said  that  this  strange  personage's  body 
was  naked-was  painted  jet  black  with  charcoal  and  bear's 
grease,  with  a  wand  in  his  hands  of  eight  feet  in  length  with  a 
'  red  ball  at  the  end  of  it,  which  was  rubbing  about  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  him  as  he  ran."  ^ 

Here  follows  an  explanation  of  certain  acts  by  the  ''Evil  Spirit 
which  partake  of  vulgarity  and  which  will  not  be  quoted,  con- 
sisting of  further  efforts  to  impose  upon  and  break  up  the  general 
ceremmiv  but  which  are  laughed  at  by  the  Indians,  and  under  the 
spell  of  the  -Medicine-pipe'^  his  Satanic  :\Iajesty  is  rendered  im- 
potent.   The  narrative  continues: 

'^After  this  he  paid  his  visits  to  three  others  of  the  eight,  in  suc- 
cession, receiving  as  before  the  deafening  shouts  of  approbation 
^vhich  pealed  from  every  mouth  in  the  multitude,  who  were  all 
praying  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  send  them  butfalos  to  supply  them 
with  food  during  the  season,  and  who  attributed  the  coming  of 
bulTalos  for  this  purpose  entirely  to  the  strict  and  critical  observ- 
ance of  this  ridiculous  and  disgusting  part  of  the  ceremonies. 

During  the  half  hour  or  so  that  he  had  been  jostled  about 
amongst'man  and  beasts,  to  the  great  amusement  and  satisfaction 
of  the  lookers-on,  he  seemed  to  have  become  exceedingly  ex- 
hausted, and  anxiously  looking  out  for  some  feasible  mode  of 
escape. 

-m  this  awkward  pivdicameiit  he  became  the  laughing  stock 
and  butt  for  the  women,  who,  being  no  h.nger  afraid  of  him,  Wi-iv 
gatlKTing  in  gn>ui)S  aronnd  to  tease  and  tantalize  him;  and  m 
Uie  midst.of  this  dilema,  which  soon  bet-am.-  a  v(:ry  sad  one— on.^ 
of  the  women,  who  stole  up  behind  him  with  both  hands  full  ot 
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yellow  dirt — dashed  it  into  liis  faee  aud  eyes,  and  all  over  him, 
and  his  body  being  covered  with  grease,  took  instantly  a  different 
hue. 

"He  seemed  heart-broken  at  this  signal  disgrace,  and  com- 
menced crying  most  vehemently,  when,  at  an  instant,  another 
caught  his  wand  from  his  hand,  and  broke  it  across  her  knee. 
It  was  snatched  by  others,  who  broke  it  still  into  bits,  and  then 
threw  them  at  him.  Ilis  power  was  now  gone — his  bodily  strength 
was  exhausted,  and  he  made  a  bolt  for  the  prairie — he  dashed 
through  the  crowd,  and  made  his  way  through  the  picquets  on 
the  back  part  of  the  village,  where  were  placed  for  the  purpose 
a  hundred  or  more  women  and  girls,  who  escorted  him  as  he 
ran  on  the  prairie  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  beating  him  with 
sticks,  and  stones,  and  dirt,  and  kicks,  and  cuffs,  until  he  was  at 
length  seen  escaping  from  their  clutches,  and  making  the  best  of 
his  retreat  over  the  prairie  bluffs,  from  whence  he  had  first  ap- 
peared. 

At  the  moment  of  this  signal  victory,  and  when  all  eyes  lost 
sight  of  him  as  he  disappeared  over  the  bluffs,  the  whole  village 
united  their  voices  in  shouts  of  satisfaction.  The  bull-dance  then 
stopped,  and  preparations  were  instantly  made  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cruelties  which  were  to  take  place  within  the 
lodge,  leaving  us  to  draw,  from  what  had  just,  transpired,  the 
following  beautiful  moral: 

/'That  in  the  midst  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  the  Evil 
Spirit  (0-kee-hee-de)  made  his  entree  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
mischief,  and  of  disturbing  their  worship — that  he  was  held  in 
check,  and  defeated  by  the  superior  iniiuence  and  virtue  of  the 
medicine  pipe,  and  at  last,  driven  in  disgrace  out  of  the  village, 
by  the  very  part  of  the  comnumity  whom  he  came  to  abuse." 

Ceremonial  Tortures.  "At  the  close  of  tliis  exciting  scene, 
preparations  were  made,  as  above  stated,  by  the  return  of  the 
master  of  ceremonies  and  musicians  to  the  medicine-lodge,  wliere 
also  were  admitted  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  men,  wlio  were 
to  be  instruments  of  the  cruelties  to  be  inflicted;  and  also  the 
chief  and  doctors  of  the  tribe,  avIio  Avere  to  look  on,  and  bear 
witness  to.  and  decide  upon,  the  comparative  degree  of  fortitude, 
with  wliieh  the  young  men  sustained  tliemselves  in  this  most  ex- 
trem(^  aiul  excruciating  ordeal.    The  chiefs  having  seated  them- 
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selves  on  one  side  of  the  lodge,  dressed  out  in  their  robes  and 
.splendid  head-dresses-the  band  of  music  seated  and  arranged 
themselves  in  another  part;  and  the  old  master  of  ceremonies  hav- 
ing  placed  himself  in  front  of  a  small  fire  in  the  center  of  the 
lodge  .vith  his  -big  pipe'  in  his  hands,  and  having  commenced 
smoking  to  the  Great  Spirit,  with  all  possible  vehemence  for  the 
success  of  these  aspirants,  presented  the  subjects  for  the  third 
picture,  which  they  call  -pohk-hong,'  the  cutting  scene.  Around 
the  sides  of  the  lodge  are  seen  still  reclining,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  a  part  of  the  group,  whilst  others  of  them  have  passed 
the  ordeal  of  self-tortures,  and  have  been  removed  out  of  the 
lod-e;  and  others  still  are  seen  in  the  very  act  of  submitting  to 
them  which  were  inflicted  in  the  following  manner :  lifter  having 
removed  the  Sanctissinms  Sanctorum,  or  little  scaffold,  of  which  I 
beforespoke.andhaving  removed  also  the  buffalo  and  human  skulls 
from  the  floor,  and  attached  them  to  tlie  posts  of  the  lodge;  and 
two  men  having  taken  their  positions  near  the  middle  of  the 
lodoe  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  the  torturcs-the  one  with 
the°scalping  knife,  and  the  other  with  a  bunch  of  splints  (which 
I  have  before  mentioned)  in  his  hand;  one  at  a  time  of  the  young 
fellows  already  emaciated  with  fasting,  and  thirsting,  and  wak- 
ing for  nearly  four  days  and  nights,  advanced  from  the  side 
of  the  lodge,  and  placed  himself  on  his  hands  and  feet,  or  other- 
wise as  l)est  suited  for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  where 
he  submitted  to  the  cruelties  in  the  following  manner:   An  mob 
or  more  of  the  flesh  on  each  shoulder  or  each  breast  was  taken 
up  between  the  thumb  and  finger  by  the  man  who  held  the  knife 
in  his  right  hand;  and  the  knife  wliich  had  been  ground  sharp 
on  both  edges,  and  then  hacked  and  notched  with  the  blade  of 
another,  to  make  it  produce  as  much  pain  as  possible,  was  forced 
throu"-h  the  flesh  below  the  fingers,  and  being  withdrawn,  was 
followed  with  a  splint  or  skewer,  from  the  other,  who  held  a 
bunch  of  sucli  in  his  left  hand,  and  was  ready  to  force  them 
through  the  wound.    There  were  then  two  cords  lowered  down 
from  the  top  of  the  lodge  (by  men  who  were  placed  on  the  lodge 
outside,  for  the  purpose),  which  were  fastened  to  those  splints 
or  skewers,  and  they  instantly  began  to  haul  him  up;  he  was 
thus  raised  until  his  body  was  suspended  from  the  ground  where 
he  rested,  until  the  knife  and  a  splint  were  passed  through  the 
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flesh  or  integuments  in  a  similar  manner  on  each  arm  below  the 
shoulder  (over  the  brachialis  externus),  beknv  the  elbow  (over 
the  extensor  carpi  radialis),  on  the  thighs  (over  the  vastus  ex- 
ternus),  and  below  the  knees  (over  the  peroneus). 

"In  some  instances  they  remained  in  a  "declining  position  on  the 
ground  until  this  painful  operation  was  finished,  which  was  per- 
formed, in  all  instances,  exactly  on  the  same  parts  of  the  body 
and  limbs ;  and  which  in  its  progress,  occupied  some  five  or  six 
minutes. 

"Each  one  was  then  instantly  raised  with  the  cords,  until  th*' 
Aveight  of  his  body  was  suspended  by  them,  and  then  while  the 
blood  was  streaming  down  their  limbs,  the  bystanders  hung  upon 
the  splints  of  each  man's  appropriate  shield,  bow  and  quiver, 
etc.,  and  in  many  instances,  the  skull  of  _a  buffalo  with  the  horns 
on  it,  was  attached  to  each  lower  arm  and  each  lower  leg,  for 
the  jjurpose.  probably,  of  preventing  by  their  great  weight,  tlie 
struggling  which  might  otherwise  have  taken  place  to  their  dis- 
advantage wiiilst  they  were  hung  up. 

"AVhen  these  things  were  all  adjusted,  each  one  was  raised 
higher  by  the  cords,  until  these  weights  all  swung  clear  froi)i 
the  ground,  leaving  his  feet  in  most  cases,  some  six  or  eight  feet 
above  the  ground.  In  this  plight  they  at  once  became  appalling 
and  frightful  to  look  at — the  tiesh.  to  sux)port  the  weight  of  their 
bodies.  Avith  the  additional  Aveights  which  were  attached  to  them, 
was  raised  six  or  eight  inches  by  the  skewers;  and  their  heads 
sank  forward  on  their  breasts,  or  throAvn  backwards,  in  a  much 
more  frightful  condition,  according  to  the  way  in  Avhich  th(\v 
were  hung  up. 

"The  unflinching  fortitude,  with  which  every  one  of  them  bore 
this  part  of  the  torture  surpassed  credulity;  each  one  as  the 
knife  was  passed  through  his  llesh  sustained  an  luichangable 
countenance;  and  several  of  them,  seeing  me  making  sketches, 
beckoned  nu'  to  look  at  their  faces,  Avhieh  I  Avatrlu'd  through 
all  this  horrid  operation,  without  being  able  to  detect  anything 
but  the  pleasentest  smiles  as  th(\v  looked  me  in  the  eye,  while  T 
could  hear  the  knife  rip  through  the  flesh,  and  f(Md  enough  of  it 
myself,  to  start  involuntary  and  uncontroia])le  tears,  over  my 
.cheeks.  • 

"AVheu  raised  in  the  condition  above  described,  and  completely 
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suspended  bv  the  cords  the  sanguinary  hands,  through  which  he 
had  just  passed,  turned  back  to  perform  a  similar  operation  on 
another  who  was  ready,  and  each  one  in  his  turn  passed  into  the 
charge  of  others,  who  instantly  introduced  him  to  a  new  and 
improved  stage  of  their  refinements  in  cruelty. 

"Surrounded  by  imps  and  demons  as  they  appear,  a  dozen  or 
more  who  seemed  to  be  concerting  and  devising  means  for  his 
exquisite  agonv,  gather  around  him,  when  one  of  the  number  ad- 
Tances  towlrds  him  in  a  sneering  manner,  and  commences  turn- 
in-  him  around  with  a  pole  which  he  brings  in  his  hand  for  the 
'  purpose.    This  is  done  in  a  gentle  manner  at  first;  but  gradually 
increased,  when  the  brave  fellow,  ^vhose  proud  spirit  can  control 
its  agonv  no  longer,  burst  out  in  the  most  lamentable  and  heart- 
rendering  cries  that  the  human  voice  is  capable  of  producing,  cry- 
ino-  forth  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  support  and  protect  him  m  this 
dreadful  trial;  and  continually  repeating  his  confidence  m  his 
protection.   In  this  condition  he  is  continued  to  be  turned,  faster 
and  faster— and  there  is  no  hope  of  escape  from  it,  nor  chance 
for  the  slightest  relief,  until  by  fainting,  his  voice  falters,  and  his 
stru-oling''  ceases,  and  he  hangs  apparently,  a  still  and  lifeless 
corirse'   AVhen  he  is  by  turning,  graduallv  brought  to  this  condi- 
tion which  is  generally  done  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  there 
is  a  close  scrutiny  passed  upon  him,  among  his  tormentors,  who  are 
checkino-  and  holding  each  other  back  as  long  as  the  least  struggl- 
ing or  tremor  can  be  discovered,  lest  he  should  be  removed  betore 
he  is  (as  they  term  it)  'entirely  dead.' 

''AYhen  brought  to  this  alarming  and  most  frightful  condition, 
and  the  turning^ias  gradually  ceased,  as  his  voic<^  and  his  strength 
have  given  out,  leaving  him  hanging  entir(dy  still,  and  apparently 
lifeless-  when  his  tongue  is  distended  from  his  mouth,  and  his 
medicine-bag,  which  he  has  aft'ectionat.dy  and  superstitiously 
cluno-  to  Avith  his  left  hand,  has  dropped  to  the  ground  ;  the  signal 
is  given  to  the  men  on  top  of  the  lodge,  by  gently  striking  the 
cord  with  the  pole  below,  when  they  very  gradually  and  carelully 
lower  him  to  the  ground. 

"In  this  helpless  condition  he  lies,  like  a  loathsome  corpse  to 
look  at,  though  in  keeping  (as  they  call  it)  of  tlie  Great  Spirit, 
whom  he  trusts  will  protect  him,  and  enable  him  to  get  up  and 
^valk  away.   As  soon  as  he  is  lowered  to  the  ground  thus,  one  of 
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the  bystanders  advauees,  and  pulls  out  the  two  splints,  or  pins, 
froni'the  breasts  and  shoulders,  thereby  disengaging  him  from 
the  cords  by  which  he  has  been  hung  up:  but  leaving  all  the 
others  with  their  weights,  etc.,  hanging  to  his  flesh. 

'^In  this  condition  he  lies  for  six  or  eight  minutes,  until  he  gets 
strength  to  rise  and  move  himself,  for  no  one  is  allowed  to  assist 
or  offer  him  aid,  as  he  is  here  enjoying  the  most  valued  privilege 
which  a  Mandan  can  boast  of,  that  of  trusting  his  life^to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Great  Sprit,  in  this  time  of  extreme  peril." 

Great  Spirit  Revives  Victim.  "As  soon  as  he  is  seen  to  get 
strength  enouoh  to  rise  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and  drag  his  body 
around  the  lodge,  he  crawls  with  the  weights  still  hanging  to  his 
body,  to  another  part -of  the  lodge,  where  there  is  another  Indian 
sitting  with  a  hatchet  in  his  hands,  and  a  dried  buffalo  skull 
before  him ;  and  here  in  the  most  earnest  and  humble  manner, 
by  holding  up  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
he  expresses  to  him,  in  a  speech  of  a  few  words,  his  willingness 
to  give  it  as  a  sacrifice;  when  he  lays  it  on  tlie  dried  buffalo 
skull,  where  the  other  chops  it  off  near  the  hand,  with  a  blow  of 
the  hatchet.  ,  ^ 

"Nearlv  all  the  young  men  whom  I  saw  passing  this  horrid 
ordeal,  gave  in  the  above  manner,  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand;  and  I  saw  also  several,  who  immediately  afterwards  (and 
apparently  with  very  little  concern  or  emotion),  with  a  similar 
speech,  extended  in  the  same  way,  the  forefinger  of  the  same 
hand,  and  that  too  was  struck  off;  leaving  on  the  left  hand  only 
the  two  middle  fingers  and  the  thumb;  all  of  which  they  deem 
absolutely  essential  for  holding  the  bow,  tlie  only  weapon  for 
the  left  hand. 

"One  would  think  that  this  mutilation  had  thus  been  carried 
quite  far  enough;  but  I  have  since  examined  several  of  the  head 
chiefs  and  dignitaries  of  the  tribe,  who  have  also  given,  in  this 
manner,  the  little  fingiu-  of  the  right  hand,  whi.-h  is  considered 
•by  them  to  be  a  much  greater  sacrifi<'e  than  both  of  the  others; 
ami  I  have  found  also  a  number  of  their  most  famous  men,  who 
furnish  me  incontestable  proof,  by  five  or  six  corresponding  scars 
on  each  arm,  and  en.di  breast,  and  eaeh  leg,  that  they  had  so 
manv  times  in  their  lives  submitted  to  this  almost  incredible  opera- 
tion,\vhich  seems  to  have  been  optional  with  tliem ;  and  tlie 
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oftenor  they  volunteer  to  go  tlirough  it,  the  more  famous  they 
become  in  the  estimation  of  their  tribe. 

"No  bandages  are  applied  to  the  fingers  which  have  been  am- 
putated, nor  any  arteries  taken  up;  nor  is  any  attention  what- 
ever paid  to  them  or  tlie  other  wounds;  but  they  are  left  (as  they 
say)' 'for  the  Great  Spirit  to  cure,'  who  will  surely  take  good  care 
of  them    It  is  a  remarkable  fact  (which  I  learned  from  a  close 
inspection  of  their  wounds  from  day  to  day)  that  the  bleeding  is 
but  veif  slight  and  soon  ceases,  probably  from  the  fact  of  their 
extreme  exhaustion  and  debility,  caused  by  want  of  sustenance 
and  sleep,  which  cheeks  the  natural  cireulation,  and  admirably 
at  the  same  time  prepares  them  to  meet  the  severity  of  these  tor- 
tures without  the  same,  degree  of  sensibility  and  pam,  which,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  might  result  in  inflammation  and  death. 

"Durin"  the  whole  of  the  time  of  this  cruel  part  of  these  most 
extraordinary  inflictions,  the  chiefs  and  dignitaries  of  the  tribe 
are  looking  on  to  decide  who  are  the  hardiest  and  "stoutest  heart- 
ed'-who  can  hang  the  longest  by  his  flesh  before  he  famts,  and 
who  will  be  soonest  up  ,after  he  has  been  down;  that  they  may 
know  whom  to  appoint  to  lead  a  war  party,  or  to  place  at  the 
most  l,onorable  and  desperate  post.   The  four  old  men  are  mcess- 
antlv  beating  upon  the  sacks  of  water' and  singing  the  w-hole 
time  with  their  voices  strained  to  the  highest  key,  vaunting  forth 
.  for  the  encouragement  of  the  young  men,  the  power  and  efScacy 
of  the  medicine-pipe,  which  has  disarmed  the  monster  0-kee-hee- 
de  (or  Evil  Spirit),  and  driven  him  from  tlie  village,  and  will  be 
sure  to  protect  them  and  watch  over  them  through  their  present 
severe  trial. 

"As  soon  as  six  or  eight  had  passed  tiie  ordeal  as  above  de- 
scribed they  were  led  out  of  the  lodge,  with  their  weights  hang- 
in"-  to  their  flesh,  and  dragging  on  the  ground,  to  undergo  another, 
and  still  more  appalling  mode  of  sutfering  in  tlie  center  of  the 
village,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  nation,  in  the  manner 
as  follows : 

Last  Race.  "The  signal  for  the  commencement  of  this  part 
of  the  cruelties  was  given  by  the  old  master  of  ceremonies,  who 
ar-ain  ran  out  as  in  tlie  bntfalo  dance,  an<i  leaning  against  the  big 
canoe,  with  his  medicine-pipe  in  his  hand,  began  to  cry.  Tins  was 
done  several  times  in  the  afternoon,  as  often  as  there  were  six 
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or  eight  who  had  passed  the  ordeal  just  described  within  the 
lodge,  who  were  then  taken  out  in  the  open  area  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  village,  with  the  buffalo  skulls  and  other  weights 
attached  to  their  flesh  and  dragging  on  the  ground.  There  were 
then  in  readiness,  and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  about  twenty 
young  men,  selected  of  equal  height  and  equal  age;  with  their 
bodies  chiefly  naked,  with  beautiful  (and  similar)  head-dresses  of 
war-eagles'  quills,  on  their  heads,  and  a  wreath  made  of  willow 
boughs  held  in  the  hands  between  them,  connecting  them  in  a 
chain  or  circle  in  which  they  run  around  the  big  canoe,  with  all 
possible  speed,  raising  their  voices  in  screams  and  yelps  to  the 
highest  pitch  that  was  possible,  and  keeping  the  curb  or  big 
canoe  in  the  center,  as  their  nucleus. 

.''Then  were  led  forward  the  young  men  who  were  further  to 
suffer,  and  being  placed  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  outside  of 
the  ring  just  described,  each  one  was  taken  in  charge  of  two 
athletic  young  men,  fresh  and  strong,  who  stepped  up  to  him, 
one  on  each  side,  and  by  wrapping  a  broad  leather  strap  around 
■  his  wrists,  without  tying  it,  grasped  it  firm  underneath  the  hand, 
and  stood  prepared  for  what  they  call  Eh-ke-nah-ka-nah-pick  (the 
last  race) .  This  the  spectator  looking  on  would  suppose  was  most 
correctly  named,  for  he  would  think  it  was  the  last  race  lie  could 
possibly  run  in  this  world. 

"In  this  condition  they  stand,  pale  and  ghastly,  from  abstain- 
ence  and  loss  of  blood,  until  all  are  prepared,  and  the  word  is 
given,  then  all  start  and  run  around,  outside  of  the  other  ring; 
and  each  poor  fellow  with  his  weights  dragging  on  the  ground, 
and  his  furious  conductors  by  his  side,  who  hurry  him  forward 
by  the  wrists,  struggles  in  the  desperate  emulation  to  run  longer 
without  ^dving'  (as  they  call  it)  than  his  comrades,  who  are  faint- 
ing around  him  and  sinking  down,  like  himself,  where  their  bodies 
are  dragged  with  all  possible  speed,  and  often  with  their  faces  m 
the  dirr  In  the  commencement  of  this  dance  or  race  they  all 
start  at  a  moderate  pace,  and  their  speed  being  gradually  in- 
creased, the  pain  becomes  so  excruciating  that  their  languid  and 
exliausted  frames  give  out,  and  they  are  dragged  by  their  wrists, 
until  they  are  disengaged  from  the  weights  that  were  attached 
to  their  flesh,  and  this  must  be  done  by  such  violent  force  as  to 
tear  the  flesh  out  with  the  splint,  which  (as  they  say)  can  never 
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be  pulled  out  o^<l-^vays,  without  greatly  offonding  the  Great 
Spirit  and  defeating  the  object  for  ^vhich  they  have  thus  far 
suffered     The  splints  or  skewers  which  are  put  through  the 
breast  and  shoulders,  take  up  a  part  of  the  pectoral  or  trapezius 
muscle,  which  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  great  weight  of 
their  bodies,  and  which,  as  I  have  before  mentioned;  are  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  he  is  lowered  down-but  all  the  others,  on  the 
legs  and  arms,  seem  to  be  very  ingeniously  placed  through  the 
flesh  and  integuments  without  taking  up  the  muscle,  and  even 
these  to  be  broken  out,  require  so  strong  and  so  violent  a  force 
tliat  most  of  the  poor  fellows  fainted  under  the  operation,  and 
when  thev  were  freed  from  the  last  of  the  buffalo  skulls  and 
other  weights,  (which  was  often  done  by  some  of  the  bystanders 
throwing  the  weight  of  their  bodies  on  them  as  they  were  drag- 
gin<'  on  the  ground)  they  were  in  every  instance  dropped  by  the 
persons  who  dragged  them,  and  their  bodies  were  left,  appearing 
like  nothing  but  a  mangled  and  loathsome  corpse.  At  this  strange 
and  frightful  juncture,  the  two  men  who  had  dragged  them,  tied 
throuo-h  the  crowd  and  away  upon  the  prairie,  as  if  they  were 
guilt/ of  some  enormous  crime,  and  were  fleeing  from  summary 
vengeance. 

"Each  poor  fellow  having  thus  patiently  and  manfully  en- 
dured the  privations  and  tortures  devised  for  him,  and  (m  this 
last  struogle  with  the  most  appalling  effort)  tore  himself  loose 
from  them  and  his  tormentors,  he  lies  the  second  tune,  m  the 
'keepin-  fas  lie  terms  it)  of  the  Great  Spirit,'  to  whom  he  issues 
'his  repeated  pravers.  and  entrusts  his  life;  and  in  whom  he  re- 
poses the  most  implicit  confidence  for  his  preservation  and  re- 
.   coverv.    As  an  evidence  of  this,  and  of  the  high  value  which 
these "vouths  set  upon  this  privilege,  tlicre  is  uo  person,  not  a  rela- 
tion or  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  wlio  is  allowed,  or  who  would  dare, 
to  step  forward  to  offer  an  aiding  hand,  even  to  save  Ins  life;  for 
not  onlv  the  rigid  customs  of  tlie  nation,  and  the  pride  of  the  indi- 
vidual'wlio  has  intrusted  his  life  to  the  keeping  of  the  Great 
Spirit  would  sternly  reject  such  a  tender;  but  their  superstitions, 
which  is  the  stron</est  of  all  argunienls  i,i  an  Indian  conuuunity. 
^vonld  alone,  hold  all  the  tribe  in  fear  and  dread  of  interlcring, 
when  they  consider  they  liave  so  good  a  reason  to  believe  that 
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tlie  Great  Spirit  lias  undertaken  the  special  care  and  protectio?i 
of  his  devoted  worshippers. 

''In  this  'last  race/  which  was  the  struggle  w^hich  finally  closed 
their  sufferings,  each  one  was  dragged  until  he  fainted,  and  was 
thus  left,  looking  more  like  the  dead  than  the  living;  and  thus 
each  one  laid,  until,  hy  the  aid  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  was  in  a 
few  minutes  seen  gradually  rising,  and  at  last  reeling  and  stagger- 
ing, like  a  drunken  man,  through  the  crowd  (which  made  way  for 
him)  to  his  w^igwam,  where  his  friends  and  relatives  stood  ready 
to  take  him  in  hand  and  restore  him. 

"In  this  frightful  scene,  as  in  the  buifalo  dance,  the  whole  na- 
tion was  assembled  as  spectators,  and  ail  raised  the  most  piercing 
and  violent  yells  and  screams  they  could  possibly  produce,  to 
drown  the  cries  of  the  suffering  ones,  that  no  heart  could  even  be 
touched  with  sympatliy  for  them.  I  have  mentioned  before,  that 
six  or  eight  of  the  young  men  were  brought  from  the  medicine- 
lodge  at  a  time,  and  when  they  were  thus  passed  through  this 
shocking  ordeal,  the  medicine-man  and  the  chiefs  returned  to  the 
interior,  where  as  many  more  were  soon  prepared,  and  underwent 
a  similar  treatment,  and  after  that  another  batch,  and  another, 
and  so  on,  until  the  whole  number,  some  forty-five 
or  fifty  had  nm  in  this  sickening  circle,  and  by 
leaving  their  weights,  had  opened  the  flesh  for  honorable 
scars.'  I  said  all,  but  there  was  one  poor  fellow  though 
(and  I  shudder  to  tell  it),  who  was  dragged  around  and  around 
the  circle,  witli  the  skull  of  an  elk  hanging  to  the  flesh  on  one  of 
his  legs — several  had  jumped  upon  it,  but  to  no  effect,  for  the 
splint  was  under  the  sinew,  whicJi  could  not  be  broken.  The 
dragging  became  every  instant  more  and  more  furious,  and  the 
apprehensions  for  the  poor  fellow's  life,  apparent  by  the  piteous 
howl  which  w\ts  set  up  for  him  by  the  multitude  around;  and  at 
last  the  medicine-man  ran,  with  his  medicine-pipe  in  his  hand,  and 
held  them  in  check,  when  the  body  was  dropped,  and  left  upon 
the  ground,  with  the  skull  yet  hanf-'ing  to  it.  The  boy,  who  was 
an  extremely  interesting  and  fine  looking  youth,  soon  recovered 
his  senses  and  his  strength,  looking  deliberately  at  his  torn  and 
bleeding  limbs;  and  also  with  the  most  pleasant  smile  oE  defiance, 
upon  the  misfortune  which  had  now  fallen  to  his  peculiar  lot, 
crawled  tlirough  the  crowd  (instead  of  walking,  which  they  are 
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never^  again  at  liberty  to  do  until  the  fiesh  is  torn  out,  and  the 
article  is  left)  to  the  prairie,  and  over  which,  for  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  to  a  sequested  spot,  ^vithout  any  attendant,  where  he 
lay  three  days  and  three  nights,  yet  longer,  without  food,  and 
praying  to  the'  Great  Spirit,  until  suppuration  took  place  m  the 
wound^and  by  the  decaying  of  the  flesh  the  weight  was  dropped, 
and  the  splint  also,  which  he  dare  not  extricate  in  another  way. 
At  the  end  of  this,  he  crawled  back  to  the  village  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  being  too  much  emaciated  to  walk,  and  begged  for  some- 
thing'to  eat,  which  was  at  once  given  him,  and  he  was  soon  re- 
stored to  health. 

''These  extreme  and  difficult  cases  often  occur,  and  I  learn 
that  in  such  instances  the  youth  has  it  at  his  option  to  get  rid  of 
the  weight  that  is  thus  left  upon  him,  in  such  way  as  he  may 
choose  and  some  of  these  modes  are  far  more  extraordinary  than 
the  one  which  I  have  just  named.    Several  of  the  traders,  who 
have  been  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  habit  of  seeing  this  part 
of  the  ceremonv,  have  told  me  that  two  years  since,  when  they 
were  looking  on,  there  was  one  whose  flesh  on  the  arms  was  so 
stron-  that  the  weights  could  not  be  left,  and  he  dragged  them 
with  his  body  to  the  river  by  the  side  of  the  village,  where  he 
^  set  a  stake  fast  in  the  ground  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  fasten- 
ing cords  to  it,  he  let  himself  half  way  down  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  rock,  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  where  the  weight  of 
his  bodv  was  suspended  by  the  two  cords  attached  to  the  flesh 
of  his  arms.    In  this  awful  condition  he  hung  for  several  days, 
equidistant  from  the  top  of  the  rock  and  the  deep  water  below, 
into  which  he  at  last  dropped  and  saved  himself  by  swimming 

ashore."  i     i  • 

Superior  Stoicism.  ''I  need  record  no  more  of  these  shocking 
and  dis-usting  instances,  of  which  I  have  already  given  enough 
to  convince  the  world  of  the  correctness  of  the  established  fact 
of  the  Indian's  superior  stoicism  and  power  of  endurance,  al- 
thou-li  some  recent  writers  have,  from  motives  of  envy,  from 
i-norance,  or  something  else,  taken  great  pains  to  cut  the  poor 
Indian  short  in  everything,  and  in  this,  even  as  if  it  were  a 
virtue. 

-I  am  ready  to  accord  to  them  in  this  particular,  the  palm;  the 
credit  of  out-domg  anything  and  everybody,  and  of  enduring  more 
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than  civilized  man  ever  aspired  to  or  ever  thought  of.  My  heart 
has  sickened  also  with  disgust  for  so  abominable  and  ignorant  a 
custom,  and  still  I  stand  ready  Avith  all  my  heart,  to  excuse  and 
forgive  .them  for  adhering  so  strictly  to  an  ancient  celebration, 
founded  in  superstitions  and  mysteries,  of  which  they  knew  not 
the  origin,  and  constituting  a  material  part  and  feature  in  the 
code  and  forms  of  their  religion. 

Reader,  I  will  return  with  you  a  moment  to  the  medicine- 
lodge,  which  is  just  to  be  closed,  and  then  we  will  indulga  in  some 
general  reflections  upon  what  has  passed,  and  in  what,  and  for 
what  purposes  this  strange  batch  of  mysteries  has  been  instituted 
and  perpetuated. 

''After  these  young  men,  w^ho  had  for  the  last  four  days  occu- 
pied the  medicine-lodge'  had  been  operated  on,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  taken  out  of  it,  the  old  medicine-man,  master 
of  ceremonies,  returned,  (still  crying  to  the  Great  Spirit)  sole  ten- 
ant of  that  sacred  place,  and  brought  out  the  'edged  tools,'  which 
I  have  before  said  had  been  collected  at  the  door  of  every  man's 
wngwam,  to  be  given  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  water,  and  leaving  the 
lodge  securely  fastened,  he  approached  the  bank  of  the  river, 
wdien  all  the  medicine-men  attended  him,  and  all  the  nation  were 
spectators;  and  in  their  presence  he  threw  them  from  a  high 
bank  into  very  deep  water,  from  which  they  cannot  be  recovered, 
and  where  they  are,  correctly  speaking,  made  a  sacrifice  to  the 
water.-  This  part  of  the  affair  took  place  just  exactly  at  sun-down, 
and  closed  the  scene,  being  the  end  or  the  finale  of  the  :\Iandan 
Religious  Ceremony." 

Catlin  appends  this  certificate  to  his  text  relative  to  the  :\Ianclan 
ceremonies : 

Catlin's  Certificate.  ''The  reader  will  forgive  me  for  here  in- 
serting the  certificate  which  I  have'just  received  from  :\lr.  Kipp, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  two  others,  who  were  with  me; 
which  I.  offer  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  world,  who  read  the 
above  account. 

"  'We  hereby  certify,  that  we  witnessed,  in  company  with  :Mr. 
Catlin,  in  the  ^landau  village,  the  ceremonies  represented  in  the 
four  paintings,  and  described  in  his  notes,  to  which  this  certificate 
refers;  and  that  he  has  therein  faithfully  represented  those  scenes 
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as  we  saw  them  transacted,  without  any  addition  or  exaggera- 

<j.  Kipp,  Agent  Amer.  Fur  Company. 
L.  CBAYi^POKD,  Clerk. 
ABRAHAM  BOGARD.' 
"  'Mandan  village,  July  20,  1833.'  " 

Mandan  Flood  Traditions.  "The  strange  country  that  I  am 
in  its  excitements-its  accidents  and  wild  incidents  which  start  e 
"r^t  a  in  every  moment,  prevent  me  from  any  very  elaborate 
discaiiion  upon  the  above  remarkable  events  at  present;  and 
eZ  l  d  I  an  the  time  and  leisure  of  a  country  gentleman,  and 
a  1  h  ddit  onal  information  wh.ch  I  am  daily  procurxng  and 
Siireieet  to  procu,  —r  ^^^^^^Z^^ 

tr^  of  tLl  simVe  people,  who  have  no  ^^^y^^^^]^ 
systems  from  falling  into  the  most  absurd  and  disjomted 

^"'S:tw  pSisible  inferences  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
draw  from  the  above  strange  and  peculiar  transactions  I  will  set 
forth  but  with  some  diffidence,  hoping  and  trusting  that  by 
furS'er  intimacy  and  familiarity  with  these  people  I  may  yet 
arrive  at  more  satisfactory  and  important  results.  ,  .  . 

"X  ia  these  people  should  have  a  tradition  of  the  tiood  is  by 
no  means  surpiLng;  as  1  have  learned  every  nb;  ^.^ 

visited,  that  they  all  have  some  high  -->--'-^ 
where  they  insist  upon  it  the  big  canoe  landed;  but  that  hese 
people  should  hold  an  annual  celebration  of  ^^^^ 
sea  on  of  that  decided  by  such  circumstances  as  the  full  leaf  of 
he  willow  and  the  medicine-lodge  opened  by  such  a  man  as 
S-ik-niuck-a-nah  (who  appears  to  be  a  -'"^e  -an  ;  and 
makin-  his  appearance  from  the  high  moantaius  n  the  west,  and 
Z;:;  other  chcumstances,  is  surely  a  very  remarkable  thing,  and 
requires  some  extraordinary  attention.  ■,,„,q|,. 

'■This  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  (first  or  only  man)  is  undoubt  dly 
some  mvsterv  or  medicine-man  of  the  tribe,  who  has  gone  out  on 
r  pSrie  ;n  the  evening  previous,  and  having  dressed  and 
-      p   nfed  himself  for  the  occasion,  comes  into  tlie  village  m  the 
m  rig,  endeavoring  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  reality;  for 
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their  tradition  says,  that  at  a  very  ancient  period  such  a  man  did 
actually  come  from  the  west — that  his  body  was  of  a  white  color, 
as  this  man's  body  is  represented — that  he  wore  a  robe  of  foiir 
white  wolf  skins — his  head-dress  was  made  of  two  raven 's  skins — 
and  in  his  left  hand  was  a  hugh  pipe,  ile  said  'he  was  at  one 
time  the  only  man — he  told  them  of  the  destruction  of  everything 
on  the  earth's  surface  by  water — that  he  stopped  in  his  big  caiioc 
on  a  high  mountain  in  the  west,  where  he  landed  and  was 
saved.'  " 

Annual  Sacrifices.  "  'That  the  Mandans,  and  all  other  people 
were  bound  to  make  yearly  sacrifices  of  some  edged-tools  lo 
the  water,  for  of  such  things  the  big  canoe  was  made.    Then  he 

-  instructed  the  Mandans  how  to  build  their  medicine-lodge,  and 
taught  them  also  the  forms  of  these  annual  ceremonies ;  and  told 
them  that  as  long  as  they  made  these  sacrifices,  and  performed 
their  rites  to  the  full  letter,  they  might  be  assured  of  the  fact, 
that  they  would  be  the  favorite  people  of  the  Almighty,  and 

-would  always  have  enough  to  eat -and  drink;  and  that  so  soon  as 
they  should  depart  in  one  tittle  from  these  forms,  they  might 
be  assured,  that  their  race  would  decrease,  and  finally  run  out; 
and  that  they  might  date  their  nation's  calamity  to  that  omission 
or  neglect.' 

''These  people,  have  no  doubt,  been  long  living  under  the  dread 
of  such  an  injunction,  and  in  the  fear  of  departing  from  it;  and 
while  they  are  living  in  total  ignorance  of  its  origin,  the  world 
must  remain  equally  ignorant  of  much  of  its  meaning,  as  they 
needs  must  be  of  all  Indian  customs  resting  on  ancient  traditions, 
whicli  soon  run  into  fables,  liaving  lost  all  their  system  by  which 
they  might  have  been  construed. 

*'This  strange  and  unaccountable  custom  is  undoubtedly  pe- 
culiar to  the  ]Mandans;  although,  amongst  the  Minatarees,  and 
some  others  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  they  have  seasons  of  absti- 
nence and  self-torture,  somewhat  similar,  but  bearing  no  other 
resemblance  to  this  than  a  mere  feeble  effort  or  form  of  imita- 
tion.'' 

The  Willow  Branch.  '"'It  would  seem  from  their  traditions  of 
the  willow  branch,  and  the  dOve,  that  those  people  must  have  had 
some  proximity  to  some  parts  of  tlu'  civilized  world;  or  that  mis- 
sionaries or  othcis  have  been  formerly  among  tlieni,  inculcating 
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the  Christian  religion  and  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  flood;  ^vhlch 
is  in  this  and  some  other  respects,  decidedly  different  from  the 
theory  which  most  natural  people  have  distinctly  established  of 
that  event. 

''There  are  other  strong  and  almost  decisive  proofs  m  my  opin- 
ion in  support  of  the  assertion,  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
diversity  of  colour  in  their  hair  and  complexions,  as  I  have  before 
described,  as  well  as  from  their  traditions  just  related,  of  the 
^first  and  only  man,'  whose  body  was  white,  and  who  came  from 
the  west,  telling  them  of  the  destruction  of  the  earth  by  Avater, 
and  instructing  them  in  tlic  forms  of  these  mysteries;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  I  will  add  the  two  following  very  curious 
stories,  which  I  had  from  several  of  their  old  and  dignified  chiefs, 
and  which  are,  no  doubt,  standing  and  credited  traditions  of  the 
tribe." 

^  Vine  Legend.    '"The  Mandans  (people  of  the  pheasants)  vrere 
the  first  people  created  in  the  world,  and  they  originally  lived 
inside  of  the  earth ;  they  raised  many  vines,  and  one  of  them  had 
grown  up  through  a  hole  in  the  earth  overhead,  and  one  of  their 
young  men  climbed  up  it  until  he  came  out  on  top  of  the  ground, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  whore  the  IMandan  village  stands.  He 
looked  around,  and  admired  the  beautiful  country  and  prairies 
about  him— saw  many  buffaloes— killed  one  with  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows, and  found  that  its  meat  was  good  to  eat.   lie  returned  and 
related  what  he  had  seen,  when  a  number  of  others  went  up  the 
vine  with  him,  and  witnesseth  the  same  things.    Amongst  those 
who  went  up,  were  two  very  pretty  young  women,  who  were  fav- 
orites with  the  chiefs,  because  they  were  virgins,  and  amongst 
those  who  were  trying  to  get  up,  was  a  very  large  and  fat  woman, 
who  was  ordered  by  the  chiefs  not  to  go  up,  but  vdiose  curiosity 
led  her  to  try  it  as  soon  as  she  got  a  secret  opportunity,  when 
there  was  no  one  present.   AVhen  she  got  part  of  the  way  up,  the 
'  vine  broke  under  the  great  weight  of  her  body  and  let  her  down. 
She  was  very  much  liurt  by  the  fall,  but  did  not  die.    The  Man- 
dans  were  veiy  sorry  about  this,  and  she  was  disgraced  for  being 
the  cause  of  a  very  great  calamity,  which  she  had  brought  upon 
them,  and  which  could  never  be  averted,  for  no  more  could  ever 
ascend,   nor   could   those    descend  who  had  got  up;  but  they 
build  the  Mandan  village,  where  it  formerly  stood,  a  great  ways 
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below  on  the  river;  and  the  remainder  of  the  people  live  under 
ground  to  this  day.' 

''The  above  tradition  is  told  with  great  gravity  by  their  chiefs 
and  doctors  or  mystery-men ;  and  the  latter  profess  to  hear  their 
friends  talk  through  the  earth  at  certain  times  and  places,  and 
even  consult  them  for  their  opinions  and  advice  on  many  impor- 
tant occasions. 

"The  next  tradition  runs  thus  : 

The  Evil  Spirit.  "  'At  a  very  ancient  period,  0-kec-hee-do  ^the 
Evil  Spirit,  the  black  fellow  mentioned  in  the  religious  ceremon- 
ies) came  to  the  ^Mandan  village  with  Xu-mohk-muck-a-nah  (the 
first  or  only  man;  from  the  west,  and  sat  down  by  a  woman  who 
had' but  one  eye  and  was  hoeing  corn.  Her  daughter,  who  was 
very  pretty,  came  up  to  her  and  the  evil  spirit  desired  her  to  go 
and  bring  some  water,  but  wished  before  she  started,  she  would 
come  to  him  and  eat  some  buffalo  meat.  lie  told  her  to  take  a 
piece  out  of  his  side,  which  she  did,  and  ate  it,  which  proved  to 
be  buffalo  fat.  She  then  went  for  the  water,  which  she  brought, 
and  met  them  in  the  village  where  they  had  walked,  and  they 
both  drank  of  it — nothing  more  was  done. 

"  'The  friends  of  the  girl  soon  after  endeavored  to  disgrace  her, 
by  telling  her  that  she  was  enciente,  ^vhkh  she  did  not  deny. 
She  declared  her  innocence  at  the  same  time,  and  boldly  defied 
any  man  in  the  village  to  come  forward  and  accuse  her.  This 
raised  a  great  excitement  in  the  village,  and  as  no  one  could 
stand  forth  to  accuse  her,  she  was  looked  apon  as  great  medicine. 

'-'She  soon  after  went  otf  secretely  to  the  i-pper  Mandan  village, 
where  the  child  Avas  born. 

"  'Great  search  was  made  for  her  before  she  was  found;  as  it 
was  expected  that  the  child  would  also  be  great  medicine  or  mys- 
tery, and  of  great  importance  to  the  existence  and  welfare  of  the 
tribe.  They  were  induced  to  this  belief  from  the  very  strange 
manner  of  its  conception  and  birth,  and  were  soon  confirmed  in 
it  from  the  wonderful  tilings  which  it  did  at  an  early  age.  •  They 
say  that  auiongst  other  miracles  which  he  performed,  when  the 
Mandans  w(>re  like-  1<»  starvi-,  he  gave  them  four  buffalo  bulls, 
which  filled  the  whole  village,  leaving  as  miteli  meat  as  there  was 
before  they  had  eaten,  saying  tliat  these  f«>iir  bulls  would  supply 
them  forever.   Xu-mohk-muck-a-nah  (the  first  or  only  man)  was 
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bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  child,  and  after  maldug  many  fruit- 
less searelies  for  it,  found  it  hidden  in  a  dark  place,  and  put  it 
to  death  by  throwing  it  into  the  river.  ,     ,  p 

"  'When  0-kee-hee-de  (the  Evil  Spirit)  heard  of  the  death  of 
this  child,  he  sought  for  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  with  mtent  to  kill 
him  He  traced  him  for  a  long  distance,  and  at  length  found  hmi 
at  Heart  River,  about  seventy  miles  below  the  village,  with  the 
big  medicine  pipe  in  his  hand,  the  charm  or  mystery  of  which  pro- 
tects him  from  all  his  enemies.  They  soon  agreed,  however,  to 
become  friends,  smoked  the  big  pipe  together  and  returned  to  the 

Mandan  village.  ,  t  n 

"The  Evil  Spirit  was  satisfied,  and  Xu-mohk-muck-a-nah  told 
the  Mandans  never  to  pass  the  Heart  River  to  live,  for  it  was  the 
center  of  the  world,  and  to  live  beyond  it  would  be  dev.trucf.on  to 
them,  and  he  named  it'Nat-com-pa-sa-hah  (lieart  or  center  ot  tlio 

world.) '  -  ,.   ,  1 

"Such  are  a  few  of  the  principal  traditions  ot  these  people, 
■which  I  have  thought  proper  to  give  in  this  place,-  and  I  have 
given  them  in  their  own  way,  with  all  the  imperCeelions  and  ab- 
surd inconsistencies  which  should  be  expected  to  characterize  the 
historv  of  all  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  wlio  live  in  a  state 
of  simple  and  untaught  nature,  with  no  'other  means  of  perpetu- 
ating historical  events,  than  by  oral  traditions. 

"I  advance  these  vague  stories  then,  as  I  have  done,  and  shall 
do  in  other  instances,  not  in  support  of  any  theory,  but  merely  as 
I  have  heard  them  related  by  the  Indians;  and  preserved  them, 
as  I  have  evervthing  else  that  I  could  n.eet  in  the  Indian  Itabits- 
and  character,  for  the  information  of  the  world,  wlio  may  gel  more 
time  to  theorize  than  I  have  at  present;  and  who  may  consider 
better  than  I  can,  how  far  such  traditions  should  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  facts,  that  these  people  have  for  a  long  pcnod  pre- 
served and  perpetuated  an  imperfect  knowledge  ot  the  delugo- 
of  the  appearance  and  deatli  of  a  Saviour-and  of  the  trangres- 
sions  of  mother  Eve." 

Earth  a  Tortoise.  "I  am  not  yet  able  to  learn  from  these 
people  whether  they  have  any  disti.ict  theory  of  the  creation;  as 
thev  seem  to  date  nothing  further  back  tlnni  their  own  existence 
as  a  people ;  sa^  ing  (as  I  liave  before  mentioned)  that  they  were 
the  first  people  created;  involving  the  glaring  al)surdities  that. 
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they  were  the  only  people  on  earth  before  the  Hood,  and  the  only 
one  saved  was  a  white  man;  or  that  they  were  created  inside  of  the 
earth  as  their  tradition  says ;  and  that  they  did  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  its  outer  surface  until  after  the  deluge.  AYhen  an  In- 
dian story  is  told,  it  is  like  all  other  gifts,  'to  be  taken  for  what 
it  is  worth,'  and  for  any  seeming  inconsistency  in  their  traditions 
there  is  no  remedy;  for  as  far  as  I  have  tried  to  reconcile  them 
by  reasoning  with,  or  questioning  them,  T  have  been  entirely  de- 
feated;  and  more  than  that  have  generally  incurred  their  distrust 
and  ill-will.  One  of  the  Mandari  doctors  told  me  very  gravely  a 
few  days  since,  that  the  earth  was  a  large  tortoise,  that  it  carried 
the  dirt  on  its  back ;  that  a  tribe  of  people,  who  are  now  dead,  and 
whose  faces  were  white,  used  to  dig  down  very  deep  in  this 
ground  to  catch  badgers;  and  that  one  day  they  stuck  a  knife 
through  the  tortoise  shell,  and  it  sank  down  so  that  the  water 
ran  over  its  back,  and  drowned  all  but  one  man.  And  on  the  next 
^day,  while  I  was  painting  his  portrait,  he  told  me  there  were  four 
tortoises — one  in  the  north,  one  in  the  east,  one  in  the  south,  and 
one  in  the  west ;  that  each  one  of  these  rained  ten  days,  and  the 
water  covered  over  the  earth. 

"These  ignorant  and  conflicting  accounts,  and  both  from  the 
same  man,  give  as  good  a  demonstrafion,  perhaps,  of  what  I 
have  above  mentioned,  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  Indian  traditions, 
as  anything  I  could  at  present  mention.  They  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  in  this  instance,  however,  the  creeds  of  different  sects, 
or  of  different  priests  amongst  them,  who  often  advanced 
diametrically  opposite  theories  and  traditions  relative  to  his- 
tory and  mythology.  ^ 

''And  however  ignorant  and  ridiculous  they  may  seem,  t.hey 
are  yet  worthy  of  a  little  further  consideration,  as  relating  to  a 
number  of  curious  circumstances  connected  with  the  unaccount- 
able religious  ceremonies  which  I  have  just  described." 

Four  Cardinal  Points,  Etc.  "The  Mandan  chiefs  and  doctor.^, 
in  all  their  feasts,  where  the  pipe  is  lit  and  about  to  be  passed 
around,  deliberately  propitiate  the  good  Avill  and  favor  of  tiic 
Great  Spirit,  by  extending  the  stem  of  the  pipe  upwards  before 
they  smoke  it  tliemsrlves ;  and  also  as  deliberately  and  as  strictly 
offer  the  stem  to  tlio  four  cardinal  points  in  succession,  and  tlicn 
drawing  a  whiff'  through  it,  pasing  it  around  amongst  the  group. 
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''The  annual  religious  ceremony  invariably  lasts  four  days, 
and  the  other  follo^ving  circumstances  attending  .these  strange 
forms,  and  seeming  to  have  some  allusion  to  the  four  cardinal 
points,  or  the  'four  tortoises/  seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  further 
notice.'  Four  men  are  selected  by  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  (as  I  have 
before  said)  to  cleanse, out  and  prepare  the  medicine  lodge  for  the 
occasion— one  he  calls  from  the  north  part  of  the  village,  one 
from  the  east,  one  from  the  south  and  one  from  the  west.  The 
four  sacks  of  water,  in  form  of  large  tortoises,  resting  on  the  floor 
of  the  lodge  and  before  described,  would  seem  to  be  typical  of  the 
same  thing;  and  also  the  four  buffalo,  and  the  four  human  skulls 
resting  on  the  floor  of  the  same  lodge— the  four  couples  of  dancers 
in  the° bull-dance,  as  before  described;  and  also  the  four  inter- 
vening dancers  in  the  same  dance,  and  also  described. 
•   "The  bull-dance  in' front  of  the  medicine-lodge,  repeated  on 
the  four  days,  is  danced  four  times  on  the  first  day,  eight  times 
on  the  second,  twelve  times  on  the  third,  and  sixteen  times  on  the 
fourth  (adding  four  dances  on  each  of  the  four  days)  which 
"added  together  makes  forty,  the  exact  number  of  days  that  it 
rained  upon  the  earth;  according  to  the  Mosaic  account,  to  pro- 
duce the  deluge.    There  are  four  sacrifices  of  black  and  blue 
clotlis  erected  over  the  door  of  the  medicine-lodge,  the  visits  of 
0-kee-hee-de  (or  Evil  Spirit)  were  paid  to  four  of  the  buffaloes 
in  thi  buft'alo  dance,  as  above  described;  and  in  every  instance, 
the  young  men  who  underwent  the  tortures  before  explained, 
had  four  splints  or  skewers  run  through  the  flesli  on  their  legs, 
four  through  the  arms  and  four  through  the  body. 

''Such  is  a  brief  account  of  these  strange  scenes  which  I  have 
just  been  witnessing,  and  such  my  brief  history  of  the  ]\Iandans. 
I  might  write  much  more  of  them,  giving  yet  a  volume  on  their 
stories  and  traditions;  but  it  would  be  a  volume  of  fables,  and 
scarce  worth  recording.  A  nation  of  Indians  in  their  primitive 
condition,  where  there  are  no  historians,  have  but  a  temporary 
historical  existence,  "for  the  reason  above  advanced,  and  their  his- 
tory, what  can  be  certainly  learned  of  it,  may  be  written  in  a  very 
small  compass. 

"I  havc.dwelt  longer  on  the  history  and  customs  of  these  people 
than  I  have  or  shall  on  any  other  tribe,  in  all  probability;  and  that 
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from  the  fact  that  I  have  found  them  a  very  peculiar  people,  as 
will  be  seen  by  my  notes."  ^  _  • 

Different  Origin.  ''From  these  very  numerous  and  striking 
peculiarities  in  their  personal  appearance,  their  iiustoms,  tradi- 
tions and  language,  I  have  been  led  conclusively  to  believe  that 
they  are  a  people  of  decidedly  a  different  origin  from  that  of  any 
-other  tribe  in  these  regions.  .  <  :  i.  •.  .^v-  ■  ■  • 

"From  these  reasons,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
small  and  feeble  tribe,  against  whom  the  powerful  tribe  of  Sioux 
are  waging  a  deadly  war  with  the. prospect  of  their  extermina- 
tion, and  who  with  their  limited  numbers,  are  not  likely  to  hold 
out  long  in  their  struggle  for  existence,  I  have  taken  more  pains 
to  portray  their  whole  character,  than  my  limited  means  will  allow 
■me  to  bestow  upon  other  tribes." 

Not  Inhuman.  "Fron/the  ignorant  and  barbarous  and  dis- 
gusting customs  just  recited,  the  world  would  naturally  infer 
that  these  people  must  be  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  beings  in 
the  world,  yet,  such  is  not  the  case,  and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  say 
it/a  better,  more  honest,  hospitable  and  kind  people,  as  a  commun- 
ity, are  not  to  be  found  in  the  world.  No  set  of  men  that  ever  I 
associated  with  had  better  hearts  than  the  Mandans.  and  none 
are  quicker  to  embrace  and  welcome  the  white  man  than  they 
are.  None  will  press  him  closer  to  his  bosom,  tliat  the  pulsa- 
tions of  his  heart  may  be  felt,  than  a  :Mandan ;  and  no  man  in  any 
country  will  keep  his  word  and  guard  his  honour  more  closely." 

What  Catlin  declares  below  as  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
Mandans  to  cvilizing  influences  which  Avould  eradicate  their  sav- 
age religious  ceremonials,  etc.,  has  been  conclusively  proven 
through  contact  of  the  missionaries  with  tliem  and  governmental 
oversight  and  teacliing  inculcated  among  them;  since  those  cus- 
toms long  since  disappeared,  save  as  to  some  few  of  the  less  ob- 
jectionable practices  whieli.  in  a  modified  form,  may  yet  remain. 

Can  be  Civilized.  "The  shocking  and  disgusting  custom  that 
I  have  just  descri])ed,  sickens  tlie  heart  nnd  even  tlie  stomacli  of 
a  traveler  in  the  country,  and  he  weeps  f..r  their  ignorance,  he 
pities  them  with  all  his  heart  for  their  blind^H^ss  and  laments  that 
the  light  of  civilization,  oi'.  agriculture  and  religion  cannot  be 
extended  to  them,  and  that  their  hearts  which  are  good  enough, 
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could  not  be  turned  to  embrace  something  more  rational  and 
conducive  to  their  true  happmess. 

''Many  would  doubtless  ask,  whether  such  a  barbarous  cus- 
tom could  be  eradicated  from  these  people,  and  whether  their 
thoughts  and  tastes,  being  turned  to  agriculture  and  religion, 
could  be  made  to  abandon  the  dark  and  random  channel  in  which 
they  are  drudging,  and  made  to  flow  in  the  light  and  life  of  civili- 
zation ? 

"To  this  query,  I  answer  yes.  Although  this  is  a  custom  of  long 
standing,  being  a  part  of  their  religion,  and  probably  valued  as 
one  of  ^their  dearest  rights;  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
of  making  inroads  upon  the  religion  of  a  people  in  whose  coun- 
try there  is  no  severance  of  opinions,  and  consequently  no  divi- 
sion into  different  sects,  with  different  creeds  to  shake  their  faith ; 
I  still  believe,  and  I  know,  that  by  judicious  and  persevering 
effort,  this  abominable  custom,  and  others,  might  be  extinguished, 
and  the  beautiful  green  fields  about  tlie  :Mandan  viHage  might  be 
turned  into  productive  gardens,  and  the  waving  green  bluffs  that 
are  spread  in  the  surrounding  distance,  might  be  spotted  with 
-  lowing  kine.  instead  of  the  sneaking  wolves  and  the  hobbled 
war  horses  that  are  now  stalking  about  them. 

"All  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
are  the  most  fixed  and  stubborn  in  their  religious  opinions,  and 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  divert  from  their  established  belief, 
from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  the  most  diificult  to  reason  with. 
Here  is  an  ignorant  race  of  human  beimis.  who  have  from  time 
immemorial,  been  in  the  habit  of  worshipping  in  their  own  way, 
and  of  enjoying  their  religious  opinions  without  ever  having 
heard  any  one  to  question  their  correctness;  and  in  those  opin- 
ions they  are  quiet  and  satisfied,  and  it  requires  a  patient,  gradual 
and  untiring  effort  to  convince  such  a  people  that  they  are  wrong, 
and  to  work  the  desired  change  in  their  belief,  and  consequently 
in  their  actions. 

"It  is  decidely  my  opinion,  however,  that  such  a  thing  can  be 
done,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  ra(>e  of  wild  people  on  earth 
where  the  experiment  could  b.^  moiv  suecssfuUy  made  than 
amongst  the  kind  and  hospitable  .Alandans,  nor  any  place  where 
the  missionary  labors  of  pious  and  industrious  men  would  be  more 
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sure  to  succeed,  or  more  certain  to  be  rewarded  iu  the  world  to 
come. 

"I  deem  such  a  trial  of  patience  and  perseverance  with  these 
people  of  great  importance,  and  well  worth  the 'experiment.  One 
which  I  shall  hope  soon  to  see  accomplished,  and  which,  if  prop- 
erly conducted,  I  am  sure  will  result  in  success.  Severed  as  they 
are  from  the  contaminating  and  counteracting  vices  which  op- 
pose and  thwart  most  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  missionaries  along 
the  frontier,  and  free  from  the  almost  fatal  prejudices  which  they 
have  there  to  contend'  with,  they  present  a  better  field  for  the 
labors  of  such  benevolent  teachers  tlian  they  have  yet  worked  in, 
and  a  far  better  chance  than  they  have  yet  had  that  the  poor  In- 
dian is  not  a  brute,  that  he  is  a  human  and  humane  being,  that  he 
is  capable  of  improvement,  and  that  his  mind  is  a  beautiful  blank 
on  which  anything  can  be  written  if  tlie  proper  means  be  taken. 

"The  Mandans  being  but  a  small  tribe,  of  two  thousand  only, 
and  living  in  two  villages,  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  occupying 
these  permanently,  without  roaming  about  like  other  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  offer  undoubtedly,  the  best  opportunity  for  such  an 
experiment  of  any  tribe  in  the  country.  The  land  about  their  vil- 
lages js  of  the  best  quality  for  plowing  and  grazing,  and  the  water 
just  such  as  would  be  desired.  Their  villages  are  fortified  with 
piquets  or  stockades,  whicli  protect  them  from  the  assaults  of 
their  enemies  at  home,  and  the  introduction  of  agriculture  (which 
would  supply  them  witli  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life, 
without  the  necessity  of  continually  exposing  their  lives  to  their 
more  numerous  enemies  on  the  plains  when  they  are  seeking  in 
the  chase  the  means  of  their  subsistence)  would  save  them  from 
the  continual  wastes  of  life,  to  which,  in  their  wars  and  the  chase 
they  are  continually  exposed,  and  wliich  are  calculated  soon  to 
result  in  tlieir  extinction. 

"I  deem  it  not  folly  nor  idle  to  say  that  these  people  can  be 
saved,  nor  officious  to  suggest  to  some  of  the  very  mnny  excellent 
and  pious  men,  who  are  almost  throwing  away  the  best  energies 
of  their  lives  along  tlie  debased  frontier,  that  if  they  would  intro- 
duce the  ploughshare  and  their  prayers  amongst  these  people, 
who  ar<'  so  far  si'p;i rat(Hl  from  the  taints  and  contaminating  vices 
of  tho  front ioi'.  they  would  soon  sec  their  most  ardent  desires  ac- 
complished and  be  able  to  solve  to  tlie  world  the  perplexing 
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enigma,  by  presenting  a  nation  of  savages,  civilized  and  chris- 
tianized  (and  consequently  saved),  in  the  heart  of  the  American 

wilderness."    (p.  184.)  ,       ,     ivr  • 

We  will  next  present  portions  of  the  accounts  given  by  Maxi- 
milian Prince  of  AVied,  who  visited  and  remained  with  the  Man- 
dans  at  their  villages  below  Knife  river  in  1833.   His  journey  up 
the  Missouri  river  in  general  was  made  in  the  interest  of  science 
and  his  keen  insight  into  every  subject  of  his  observations  and 
study  is  evidenced  upon  every  page  of  his  elaborate  and  exhaus- 
tive journal.    His  narratives  were  originally  published  m  the 
German  language;  and  in  1843  were  translated  into  English  by 
H.  Evans  Lloyd,  and  were  thus  published  under  the  title  rravels 
in  the  Interior  of  North  America  by  Maximilian,  Prmco  of  ^^  led 
in  1843  by  Ackermann  &  Company,  London.    Said  English  edi- 
tion has  now  become  very  rare.  It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that 
the  plates  from  which  tlie  admirable  illustrations  from  the  draw- 
-in^s  of  Bodner,  who  accompanied  Maximilian  on  his  said  journey, 
were  published,  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  under  whose 
auspices  this  paper  is  written;  as  the  subject  of  the  Mandan  In- 
dians as  treated  by  that  renowned  explorer  in  said  journal  is 
-  greatly  enlivened  by  the  numerous  illustrations  published  there- 
with   Those  illustrations  are  reprinted  in  connection  with  a  re- 
print of  JIaximilian 's  journal  by  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company  m 
1906  as  edited  bv  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  LL.  D.,  m  the  work 

■  whose  title  is  given  below.  Some  of  the  valuable  notes,  by  Dr. 
Thwaites,  to  Maximilian's  narrative  on  tlie  Mandans,  are  herein, 
in  the  appendix,  extracted  or  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  pub- 

■  lishers  Tlie  Arthur  II.  Clark  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from 
their  publication  entitled  "Early  AVeslcrn  Travels,  1748-184C," 
for  wliich  permission  and  courtesy  this  society  wishes  to  acknowl- 
edge its  deep  obligations. 

Maximilian  arrived  at  the  Mandan  villages  on  November  8, 
1833.   Some  of  his  extended  observations  will  now  be  given: 

Maximilian  on  the  Mandans.  "The  Jlandans  (called  by  the 
Canadians,  les  Mandals),"  by  which  name  these  Indians  are  gen- 
crallv  known,  thougli  it  was  originally  given  tliein  by  the  Sioux, 
were'  formerly  a  numerous  people,  who.  according  to  the  narra- 
tive of  an  aged  man,  lately  deceased,  inhabited  thirteen,  and  per- 
liaps  more  villages.    They  called  themselves  Numangkake  (i.  e. 
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man);  and  if  tliey  wish  to  particularize  their  descent,  they  add 
the  name  of  the  village  whence  they  came  originally.  Some  for 
instance,  call  themselves  Sipnske-Numangkake,  the  men  of  the 
pheasant  or  prairie  hens  from  the  village  Sipuska-Mihte,  pheasant 
villao-e;  others,  Mato-Numangkake,  the  man  of  the  bear,  from  the 
village  Mato-Mihte.  bear  village,  etc,  etc.  Another  general  name 
of  this  people  is  Mahna-Xarra,  the  snlky,  because  they  separated 
from  the  rest  of  their  nation,  and  went  higher  up  the  Missouri. 

Their  Origin.    "The  early  history  of  the  Mandans  is  involved 
in  obscurity;  their  own  traditions  and  legends  will  be  discussed 
in  the  sequel,  when  treating  on  their  religious  ideas.    Tliey  affirm 
that  they  descended  originally  from  the  more  eastern  nations, 
near  the  sea  coast.^=    Though  the  above  named  villages  did  not 
all  exist  at  this  time,  these  Indians  still  call  themselves  by  their 
several  names.    They  formerly  dwelt  near  the  Heart  river;  when 
Charbonneau  arrived  here  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
two  Mandan  villages,  which  are  still  standing,  were  about  six 
or  eight  miles  further  down  the  Missouri.    The  smallpox  and  the 
assaults  of  their  enemies  have  so  reduced  these  people,  that  the 
whole  number  now  reside  in  two  villages,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Clarke.-  These  two  villages  are  Mih-TuttaJIang-Kush  (the  south- 
ern village),  about  300  paces  al)Ove  Fort  Clarke,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river,  and  Ruhptare,^^  about  three  miles  higher  up, 
likewise  on  the  same  bank.   The  first  had  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
sixty-five  huts,  and  contained  about  150  warriors;  the  other, 
thirty-eight  huts,  and  eighty-three  warriors.    According  to  this, 
the  tribe  had  not  more  than  230  or  240  warriors;  and  on  the 
whole,  scarcely  900  or  1,000  souls."*** 

Characteristics— Complexion.  "The  Mandans  are  a  vigorous, 
well-made  race  of  people,  rather  above  the  middling  stature,  and 
very  few  of  the  men  could  be  called  short.  The  tallest  man  now 
living  was  Mahchsi-Karehde  (the  flying  war-eagle),  who  was  five 
feet  ten  inches  two  lines,  Paris  measure  (above  six  feet  English). 
In  the  general,  however,  they  are  not  so  tall  as  the  :\Iinnetarees. 
Manv  o"f  them  are  robust,  broad-shouldered,  and  muscular,  while 
others  are  slender  and  small  limbed.  Th^ir  physiognomy,  in  gen- 
eral the  same  as  that  of  most  of  the  :\lissouri  Indians,  but  then 
noses  are  not  so  long  and  arched  as  those  of  the  Sioux,  nor  have 
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they  siich  high  cheek  bones.   The  nose  of  the  ]Mandans  and  Min- 
netarees  is  not  broad— sometimes  aquiline,  or  slightly  curved,  . 
and  often  quite  straight.    Their  eyes  are,  in  general,  long  and 
narrow,  of  a  dark  brown  color;  the  inner  angle  is  often  rather 
lower  ia  childhood,  but  it  is  rarely  so  in  mature  age.   The  mouth 
is  broad,  large,  rather  prominent,  and  the  lower  jaw  broad  and 
-angular    Xo  great  difference  occurs  in  the  form  of  the  skull;  m  , 
general  I  did  not  find  the  facial  angle  smaller  than  in  Europeans, 
yet  thert^  are  some  exceptions.   Their  hair  is  long,  thick,  lank,  and 
black  but  seldom  as  jet  and  glossy  as  that  of  the  Brazilians ;  that 
of  the  children  is  often  only  dark  brown,  especially  at  the  tips; 
and  Bradburv  speaks  of  brown  hair  among  the  Mandans.  There  are 
whole  families  among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  Blackfeet,  whose 
hair  is  grev,  or  black  mixed  with  white,  so  that  the  whole  head, 
appears  -rev.    The  families  of  Sih-Chida  and  Mato-Chiha  are 
instanees^of"  this  peculiarity.    The  latter  chief  was  particularly 
remarkable  in  this  respect;  his  hair  grew  in  distinct  locks  of 
brown   black,  silver  grey,  but  mostly  white,  and  his  eyebrows 
perfectlv  white,  which  had  a  strange  etfect  in  a  tall  otherwise 
handsome  man.  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  They 
encourao-e  tlie  growth  of  their  hair,  and  often  lengthen  it  by  artih- 
cial  means.   Their  teeth  like  those  of  all  the  Missouri  Indians,  are 
partieularlv  tine,  strong,  firm,  even,  and  white  as  ivory.    It  is 
verv  seldom  that  you  see  a  defect  or  a  tooth  wanting  even  m  old 
people  though  in  the  latter,  they  are  often  worn  very  short, 
which  is  chietlv  to  be  attributed  to  their  chewing  hard,  dry  meat. 
The  women  are  prettv.  robust  and  sometimes  tall.  but.  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  short  and  broad  shouldered.    Tlu-y  arc  but 
few  who  can  be  ealled  handsome  as  Indians,  but  there  are  many 
tolerable  and  some  pretty  faces  among  them.   It  is  usually  said  ot 
the  Mandan  women  that  they  in  some  respects  have  a  natural 
conformation,  such  as  Le  TaiUant  and  Teron  ascribe  to  the  Hot- 
tentot women;  but  it  seems  to  be  owing  in  the  :\Iandan  women, 
less  to  nature  than  to  artificial  means.    The  chil.lren  have  fre- 
qnentlv  sleiidrr  limbs,  and  very  prominent  bellies.  Deformed 
persons  are  very  rare  among  the  Maiidans.    I.  howver.  saw  a 
verv  littl.'  dwarf  with  a  long  narrow  fa.-e.  and  on.-  man  wh.. 
squinted.    Persons  who  liad  lost  tlie  sight  of  one  .-y,..  or  with  a 
eatarael.  are  by  no  means  nneommon.    Tliere  are  several  deaf  and 
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dumb,  among  whom  two  brotliers  and  a  sister  were  all  born  with 
this  defect.  Some  goiters,  or  rather,  thick  necks  among  the  women, 
are  doubtless  caused  by  too  great  exertions  in  carrying  burdens 
on  their  backs.  Instances  where  joints  of  the 'fingers  are  wanting 
are  frequent,  but  these  come  under  the  head  of  voluntary  mutila- 
tions." 

Color  of  Skin.  ''The  color  of  these  Indians  is  a  fine  brown, 
sometimes  a  reddish,  more  or  less  dark,  which  might,  sometimes, 
come  under  the  denomination  of  copper  color.  In  some  it  is  more 
of  a  greyish-brown.,  in  others  yellowish ;  after  a  thorough  ablution 
the  skin  of  some  of  them  appears  almost  white,  and  even  some 
color  in  their  cheeks.  They  do  not  disfigure  their  bodies,  only 
they  make  some  apertures  in  the  outer  rim  of  the  ear,  in  which 
they  hang  strings  of  beads,  brass  or  iron  rings  of  different  sizes, 
or  shells,  the  last  of  which  they  obtain  from  other  Indian  tribes! 
If  they  are  questioned  respecting  these  shells,  they  answer  that 
they  were  brought  from  the  sea."  ■  ' 

Ornaments.  ''These  Indians  are  vain,  and  in  this  respect 
childish,  like  all  savage  nations.  They  are  very  fond  of  ornament, 
and  the  young  men  have  always  a  little  looking-glass  suspcudecl 
from  their  wrists.  The  traders  sell  these  looking-glasses  in  a 
pasteboard  case,  which,  hoAvever,  is  immediately  changed  for  a 
solid  wooden  frame,  and  attached  to  the  wrist  by  a  red  ribbon  or 
a  leather  strap.  The  looking-glasses  are  framed  in  various  ways; 
the  rude  frame  is  often  painted  red,  or  with  stripes  of  different 
colors,  with  footsteps  of  bears  or  buffalos  carved  upon  it.  Nay, 
sometimes  these  frames  are  of  a  considerable  size,  divided  at  one 
end  like  a  boot-jack,  and  ornamented  willi  brass'  nails,  ribbons, 
pieces  of  skin  and  feathers.  Some  had  very  ingeniously  fastened 
this  important  appendage  to  their  fan  made  of  an  eagle's  wing. 
The  Indian  dandy  is  constantly  consulting  his  mirror,  and",  if  he 
has  been  traveling,  especially  in  the  higli  winds  so  prevalent  here, 
he  immediately  has  recourse  to  his  looking-glass,  and  his  disor- 
dered dress  is  most  carefully  arranged. 

''It  is  remarkable  that  the  men  are  far  more  vain  than  the 
women,  and  the  latter  arc  obliged  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  the 
lords  of  the  creation  in  their  attire  and  adornments.  The  cos- 
tume of  tlie  -Mandans  is  ralher  simple;  by  far  the  greatest  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  head-dress.  •  Their  hair  is  parted  transversely 
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across  the  middle  of  the  head,  the  front  hair  combed  smoothly 
down  and  generally  divided  into  three  flat  bands,  two  of  which 
han-  down  on  the  temples  and  are  generally  plaited.  To  these  plaits 
they  attach  the  ornaments  already  mentioned,  whieh  consisted 
of  two  strips  of  leather  or  cloth  closely  embroidered  with  white 
or  azure  glass  beads,  and  intertwined  with  brass  wire,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  portrait  of  Pehriska-Rnhpa.   If  the  gronnd  of  tins 
ornament  is  red  or  blue,  it  is  studded  with  white  beads,  and  if  the 
ground  is  white  the  beads  are  blue.    They  put  this  ornament  m 
their  hair  and  pull  it  over  the  temples;  a  long  string  is  fastened 
to  the  undcrpart,  which  reaches  to  the  waist,  and  is  adorned  wiJi 
alternate  rows  of  blue  beads  and  white  dentalium  shells.  Between 
these  two  singular  decorated  plaits  there  is,  in  the  center  of  the 
forehead,  a  smooth  flat  loch,  reaching  to  the  nose,  which  is  nox 
ornamented,  but  only  tied  with  a  red  ribbon.   The  back  hair  faLs 
smoothly  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  waist,  and  is  dividea 
into  mam-  tails,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  broad,  which 
are  smeared  with  brownish  or  red  clay.    When  the  hair  is  not 
naturally  long  enough  it  is  frequently  lengthened  with  otlier 
human  liair,  often  that  of  enemies  whom  they  have  killed,  which 
is  fastened  on  with  rosin.    At  the  back  of  the  head  they  some- 
times wear  a  long  stifE  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  ruler,  three  or 
four  fingers  broad,  made  of  small  slicks  intwined  with  wire, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  hair,  and  reaches  down  to  the  shoulders. 
It  is  covered  with  porcupine  quills,  dyed  of  various  colors,  in  very 
neat  patterns.    At  the  upper  end  of  this  ornament,  an  eagle's 
feather  is  affixed  horizontally,  the  quill  end  of  which  is  covered 
with  red  cloth,  and  the  tip  is  ornamented  with  a  hunch  of  horse 
hair  dved  vellow.  The  lower  white  half  of  the  feather  is  frequently 
dyed  red  with  vermillion.  and  tlie  quill  covered  with  dyed  porcu- 
pinS"  quills.  ^Vhen  the  Indians  are  not  in  their  best  dresses,  when 
they  are  traveling  or  going  to  the  chase,  they  fasten  their  long  hair 
in  a  thick  bunch.    When,  however,  they  are  full  dressed,  they 
put  a  variety  of  feathers  in  their  hair,  frequently  a  semi-circle  of 
feathers  of  birds  of  prey,  like  radii,  or  sunbeams,  or  a  bunch  of 
tail  feathers  of  the  raven  placed  in  a  similar  manner.  Sometimes 
thev  have  a  thick  tuft  of  owl's  feathers,  or  small  rosettes  made  of 
broad  raven's  fcatliers,  cut  short,  in  tlie  center  of  whieli  is  the 
tail  of  a  bird  of  prey  spread  out  like  a  fan.   These  feather  orna- 
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upr^ht  row  of  Made  and  .hite  ea.Ie '  f.^:;:;:  1  .J,  f if,;: 

drol  '  head- 

th«"  ^■'^  ""^       more  of  these  hiad-dre.sses,  which 

the,  es  nnate  very  highly,  they  are  immediately  ecsider  d  e 
of  grea   nnportanee;  the  regular  priee  of  .sueh"  a  eap  is  a  .  o 
orse;  for  a  .,„gle  eagle's  feather  as  always  valued  at  one  ortvo 
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EtT'^i  7  r     -~ ^^^^^^ 
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in  the  spring,  frequently  three  inches  long,  and  the  points  are 
tinged  of  a  white  color,  which  is  much  esteemed ;  only  the  claws 
of  the  fore  feet  are  used  for  necklaces,  which  are  fastened  to  a 
strip  of  otter  skin,  lined  with  red  cloth,  and  embroidered  with 
glass  beads,  which  hangs  down  the  back  like  a  long  tail.  Such 
a  necklace  is  seldom  to  be  had  for  less  than  twelve  dollars;  and 
very  often  the  owners  of  them  will  not  part  with  them  on  any 
terms.    The  Mandans  adorn  themselves  with  many  other  kinds 
of  necklaces  such  as  strings  of  glass  l)eads,  scented  roots,  or 
fungi,  elks'  tooth,  for  a  100  or  150  of  which  they  will,  m  exchange 
give''  a  horse,  or  something  equivalent.    These  Indians  generally 
wear  no  covering  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body;  the  leather 
shirt  of  the  Assiniboines,  Sioux,  Crows,  Blackfeet,  and  other 
nations  that  live  more  to  the  north  and  northwest,  are  seldom 
used  amon^  them;  yet  a  few  individuals  have  obtained  them  from 
those  Indians,  either  as  presents,  or  by  bartt-r.   Even  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  the  Mandans  wear  nothing  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  under  their  buffalo  robes.    They  paint  their  bodies  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  on  some  occasions  with  white  clay;  and  fre- 
quentlv  draw  red  or  black  figures  on  their  arms.    The  face  is, 
for  the  most  part,  painted  all  over  with  vermillion,  or  yellow,  m 
which  latter  case  the  circumference  of  the  eyes  and  the  chm  are 
red     There  are,  however,  no  set  rules  for  painting,  and  it  de- 
pends on  the  taste  of  the  Indian  dandy;  yet,  still,  a  general 
similaritv  is  observed.   The  bands,  in  their  dances,  and  also  after 
battles,  and  when  they  have  performed  some  exploit,  follow  the 
established  rule.    In  ordinary  festivals,  and  dances,  and  when- 
ever they  wish  to  look  particularly  fine  the  young  m.'n  paint 
themselves  in  every  variety  of  way,  and  each  endeavors  to  find  out 
some  new  mode.    Should  he  find  another  dandy  painted  just  like 
himself,  he  immediately  retires  and  makes  a  change  in  the  pat- 
tern, which  may  happen  three  or  four  times  during  the  festival. 
If  they  have  performed  an  exploit,  the  entire  face  is  painted  jet 
bhack."   Sometimes,  though  seldom,  the  :\Iandans  adorn  the  wrist 
and  upper  arm  with  polished  steel  bracek^s.  which  they  obtain 
from  the  mercliants;  often  tli(\v  wear  many  brass  rings,  on  their 
fingers,  and  are,  on  tli<^  wlioh\  excessively  fond  of  ornaments  and 
finery.''  ■ 

Buffalo  Robes— Painting.    "Tlie  chi(4'  article  of  their  dress  is 
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.  r.Mi.h.b„„  s™«»d,  „<,  t  f?;  .v:  ".sfor'" 

Others  have  a  white  -ronnri  ^-ui  especially  of  animals; 

deeds  in  black,  or  n^reo'lo  Vjrtr^'  °!  ^^^^'^'^ 
the  loss  of  blood  the  killed  ^hn 

taken,  the  horses'  stole,  m         P"«°""-«'  the  arms  they  have 

-^--d  by 

.  executed  in  their  yet  rude  stvl     f  p  Tl"'  '1  " 

Missouri  are  all  in  the  hah  t  nf  ^  T''*^  ^at'ons  on  the 

Pa^vnees,  Mandans,  Mite     It;;'^^^^^^^^^^^^  T"-';  '^"t  the 

in  this  art.  Another  mode  r     T   '  ° 

ents,  which  are  often  of  -rent  vnl„.  '.i  •  P'^^^- 

and  respect  among       i^^t .  -     „  "j^'  '''T  '''''  ^'^""'"^'^^ 
long  red  figures,  with  a     ae  "  Se  ^'.W  I  ^''-'"'^'^^ 
close  to  each  other  in  transverse   o  vs    ,  P'^^^d 
dicatin.  the  number  of  horses  iZl^Z/Z'T  T'T' 
to  the  horse  is  always  bestowe'd  .vith     e"  ,     l^''^^  '^'"'f'"f 
blue  transverse  figures  indicate  clolh  or  blan     f '  ' 
transverse  stripes  represent  fire  arms  the  o  i     ^"p"''  '"'"''"'^ 
pretty  correctly  drawn.    The  robe "  f  '  ,  '"••^ 
torn,  into  narrow  sirins  lil-.  f  ^  «Vioatly  cut.  at  the  hot- 
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them.    A  robe  handsomely  painted  is  equal  in  value  to  two 

not  painted."  i     •  i  ' 

Leggins— Breachcloths,  Etc.  "Their  leggins  are  fastened  with 
straps  to  their  leather  girdles,  and  are  embroidered  at  the  outer 
seam  with  stripes,  one  or  two  inches  in  breadth,  of  porcupine 
quills,  of  beautiful  various  colors,  and  often  with  blue  and  white 
"beads,  and  long  leathern  fringes,  which  form  at  the  ankles  a 
thick  bunch,  which  trails  on  the  ground.  The  leather  of  which 
leo-gins  are  made  is,  for  the  most  part,  stained  of  a  reddish- 
brown,  or  pale  red,  usually  of  clay,  sometimes  white,  and  often 
marked  below  the  knee  with  black  transverse  stripes. 

''They,  as  well  as  all  other  tribes  of  North  America,  use  what 
the  English  call  a  breachcloth  (Nokka),  which  is  a  narrow  strip 
-  of  woolen  cloth,  striped  black  and  white,  w-hich  passes  between 
the  thighs  under  the  girdle,  before  and  beliiud,  where  it  hangs 
down.  °  Their  shoes,  which  are  made  of '  buck- skin,  or  buffalo 
leather,  are  generally  plain,  or  very  slightly  ornamented;  but  in 
full  dress,  they  are  embroidered  with  eolored  rosettes,  or  strips 
^  of  dyed  porcupine  quills  or  beads.    Those  men  who  have  per- 
foi'ined  exploits  wear,  round  the  ankles,  wolf's  tail,  or  pieces  of 
otter  skin,  which  are  lined  with  red  cloth,  and  trail  on  the  ground. 
In  the  summer,  when  the  men  are  at  honi*^:  and  go  about  in  state, 
they  carry  the  fan  of  eagles'  feathers  in  their  liands,  which  we 
have  before  described.    AYhat  the  Anglo-Americans  call  'the 
crow,'  which  is  worn  by  the  warriors  of  the  nations  of  the  :\Iis- 
sissippi,  and  the  lower  Missouri,  is  wholly  unknown  among  the 
tribes  of  the  upper  Missouri,  the  Sioux,  A.ssiniboioes,  Crows,  :\Ian- 
dans.  Arikkaras,  Minnetarees  and  Blackfeet." 

Apparel.  ''The  boys  arc  generally  naked,  and  in  winter  merely 
have  a  robe  thrown  over  them:  the  girls  are  dressed  in  leather  in 
summer  as  well  as  winter.  The  women  wear  a  long  leather  gar- 
ment, Avilh  open  sleeves,  and  a  girdle  round  the  waist;  the  hem 
of  this  dress  is  often  scolloped  and  fringed  ;  they  ornament  the 
wrists  with  iron  rings,  and  tie  strings  of  glass  beads  round  tlieir 
necks,  and  sometimes  in  their  (^ars.  Their  leggins,  called  by  the 
Canadians,  mitasse,  are  short,  reaching  only  from  the  ankle  to 
the  knee.    Their  shoes  are  simple  and  without  any  ornament." 

Tattooing.-  ''Tattooing  is  in  use  among  tln-se  people,  but  by  no 
means  general.    Most  commonly  only  the  left  half  of  the  breast 
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and  the  corresponding  arm  ci  n>  uiarked  with  black  parallel  stripes, 
and  few  other  figures.  Tlie  Jowr  arm  and  some  of  the  fingers 
are  occasionally  marked;  ihr  ui-  n  do  not  tattoo  their  faces,  and 
they  are  far  inferior  in  this  ufl  lo  llie  New  Zealanclers,  and  other 
nations  of  the  South  Seas.  i\ni'>ng  the  women  such  designs  are 
sometimes  seen,  but  not  f n-qiM-nl iy,  and  they  are  chiefly  among 
the  women's  band  of  the  wf)if<'  buffalo  cow.  The  point  of  the 
needle  is  dyed  a  dark  blue  willi  th<,*  bark  of  the  willow  soaked  in 
water. 

'*In  Major  Long's  Travels  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  is  stated 
that  the  Crows  rub  their  l)0(li<'s  with  castoreiim,  on  account  of  its 
pleasant  scent.  I  must  obsn  vc,  h(Avever,  that  the  custom  is  not 
confined  to  one  nation,  but  is  pr;i diced  by  the  Mandans,  Minne-, 
tarees,  Crows  and  Blackfeet.  Jiiid  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  the 
upper  Missouri.  They  mix  thr  castoreum  with  red  color,  and 
with  it  rub  their  faces  and  f rc'iii'  tilly  their -hair." 

Lodges — Palisades.  '"Ibivinjc  (»l»tained  a  clear  idea  of  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  these  Iridi.'iiis.  we  will  next  consider  their 
habitations,  villages,  and  (l(»ni<-sli<-  life.  Their  villages  are  as- 
semblages of  clay  liuts.  of  ^^rcnhT  or  h.^ss  extent,  placed  close  to 
each  other,  without  regard  to  orch-r.  ]\lih-Tiitta-IIang-Kush,  the 
largest  of  the  ^landan  villa^r<-'^.  ^vas  about -150  or  200  paces  in 
diameter,  the  second  was  nnn'h  stnalh'r.  The  circumference  forms 
an  irregujar  circle,  and  Avas  ariricnily  surrounded  with  strong 
posts,  or  palisades,  whicli  hav,  lioAvever,  gradually  disappeared 
as  the  natives  used  them  foi*  I'ik-I  in  the  cold  winters.  At  four 
places,  to  nearly  equal  distan^'s  I'r'om  each  other,  is  a  bastion 
built  Of  clay,  furnislifd  with  loop  lioh-s.  and  lined  l)oth  within  and 
without  with  basla-t-work  of  wiMow  bran. dies.  Tliey  form  an 
angle,  and  are  open  t(»waj-ds  the  village;  tlie  (^arlh  is  filled  in  be- 
twe(ni  th<'  basket-work;  and  it  is  said  that  thoso  bulwarks,  which 
are  now  in  a  state  of  (b-cay,  w-rc  crerted  for  tin-  Indians  by  the 
whites.  There  is,  nothing  oF  tin-  hind  at  lvuh[)tai'e.  The  huts,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  stand  (  lose  lo  eaidi  olio  r.  Icaviii*^-.  in  tlui 
center,  an  open  eireular  .sj.jiee,  jihoul  sixty  x>aees  in  diameter,  in 
the  Center  of  whieii  (among  tin'  M.indansj  tln^  arl^of  the  liist  man 
is  set  up;  of  whi.di  M"-  sindl  > .p.  id.  in  the  >.-»jin-l.  ii  is  ;i  small 
cylind-er,  open  id)ov.'.  made  ol"  |d;inl:s,  ahont  f.mr  or  tive  feel  high, 
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fixed  in  the  ground,  and  bound  with  climbing  plants,  or  pliable 
boughs,  to  hold  them  together." 

Medicine-Lodge.    '^Vt  the  north  end  of  this  circular  space  is 
the  medicine-lodge,  in  ^vhich  festivals  are  celebrated,  and  certam 
customs  practiced,  which  are  connected  with  the  religious  notions 
of  this  people,  which  we  shall  treat  of  in  the  sequel.    At  the  top 
of  a  high  pole,  a  figure  is  here  placed,  made  of  skins,  with  a 
wooden  head,  the  face  painted  black,  and  wearing  a  fur  cap  and 
feathers,  which  is  intended  to  represent  the  Evil  Spirit,  Ochkih- 
Hadda  (corresponding  with  the  devil),  or  a  wicked  man  as  they 
affirm,  who  once  appeared  among  them,  had  neither  wife  nor 
child,  and  vanished,  and  whom  they  now  stand  greatly  in  dread 
of    Other  grotesque  figures,  made  of  skins  and  bundles  of  twigs, 
sve  saw  hanging  on  high  poles,  most  of  them  being  olferings^  to 
the  deitv    Among  the  huts  are  many  stages  of  several  stories, 
supported  bv  poles,  on  which  they  dry  the  maize.   The  huts  them- 
selves are  of  a  circular  form,  slightly  vaulted,  having  a  sort  of 
portico  entrance.    When  the  inmates  are  absent  the  cntnince  is 
shut  up  with  twigs  and  thorns  :  and  if  they  wish  merely  to  close 
the  door  tliey  put  up  a  skin  stretched  out  on  a  frame,  which  is 
shoved  aside  on  entering.    In  the  center  of  the  roof  is  a  square 
opening  for  the  smoke  to  find  vent,  over  which  is  a  circular  sort 
of  screen  made  of  twigs,  as  a  protection  against  the  wind  and 
rain,  and  wliich,  when  necessary,  is  covered  with  skins. 

Interior  of  Lodge.    ''The  interior  of  the  hut  is  spacious,  toler- 
ablv  light,  and  cleanly.    Four  strong  pillars  towards  the  middle, 
witfi  several  eross-]),'ams,  support  the  roof.    The  inner  eireum- 
ference  of  the  hut  is  formed  by  eleven  or  fifteen  thick  posts  four 
or  five  feet  in  height,  between  Avhich  other  I'allier  shorter  ones 
are  placed  close  to  eacli  other.    On  these  ^.liorter  posts,  which  are 
all  of  an  equal  height  arc  long  rafters,  inclining  to  the  center; 
they  are  placed  near  each  other,  and  bear  the  roof.   On  tlie  outside 
the  huts  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  mat,  nmde  of  osiers,  joined 
together  witli  bark,  and  now  the  skeleton  of  the  hut  is  finished. 
Over  this  liay  is  spivad,  and  the  outer  covering  is  of  earth.  The 
men  and  women  work  together  in  erecting  these  huts,  and  Uie 
relations.  neigh})ors.  and  fi'iends.  assist  tiiem  in  tlie  work.  The 
bnihlinu-  of  the  huts,  ma niifact iinng  of  their  arms,  liuntin-  and 
wars,  and  part  of  the  lal)ors  of  the  harvest,  are  the  occupations  of 
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the  men;  every  other  kind  of  work  is  left  to  the  women,  who 
though  in  general  well  treated,  are  obliged  to  perform  all  the' 
really  laborous  work.  The  women  fetch  fuel,  in  heavv  loads  fre- 
quently from  great  distances,  carry  water,  and,  in  winter,  blocks 
of  ice  into  the  huts,  cook,  tan  the  skins,  make  all  the  clothing  lav 
out  the  plantations,  perform  field  labor,  etc.,  etc. 

"In  the  center  of  the  hut  a  circular  place  is  dug  for  the  fire 
over  whicli  the  kettle  is  suspended.    This  fire-plaee.  or  hearth,  is 
otton  enclosed  with  a  ledge  of  stones.    The  fuel  is  laid,  in  mod- 
erately thick  pieces,  on  the  external  edge  of  the  hearth,  crossing 
each  other  in  the  middle,  when  it  is  kindled,  and  the  pieces  o-rad- 
ually  pusaied  in  as  they  burn  away.    The  Indians  are  not  °fond 
of  large  fires.    The  inmates  sit  around  it,  on  low  seats,  made  of 
peeled  osiers,  covered  with  buffalo  or  bear's  skin.    Round  the 
inner  circumference  of  the  hut  lie  or  hang  the  baggage,  the  furni- 
ture, and  other  property,  in  leather  bags,  the  painted  parchment 
traveling  bags,  and  the  harness  of  the  horses;  and  on  separate 
stages  tliere  are  arms,  sledges,  and  snow-shoes,  while  meat  and 
maize  piled  up,  complete  this  motely  assemblage.   The  beds  stand 
against  the  wall  of  the  hut;  they  consist  of  a  larco  square  case 
made  of  parchment  or  skins,  with  a  square  entrance,  and  are 
large  enough  to  liold  several  persons,  who  lie  verv  eonveniently 
and  warm  on  skins  and  blankets. 

"In  the  winter  huts  they  place,  at  the  inside  of  the  door,  a  hi-h 
screen  of  willow  boughs,  covered  with  hides,  which  keep  ofi:  the 
draught  of  air  from  without,  and  especiallv  protect  tlie  fire 

"The  summer  huts  are  very  cool,  and,  generally  speaking,  have 
no  unpleasant  smell.   Mr.  Say  gives  a  very  good  description,  and 
a  tolerably  accurate  print,  ol  a  Konza  lodge,  or  hut,  and  with 
some  slight  differences,  the  mode  of  building  resembles,  in  the 
mam,  those  of  the  Mandans,  Minnetarees  and  the  Arikkaras 
Among  these  diflcrnnees  aro  the  mats  which  are  fastened  all 
around  m  the  first  hut,  and  which  1  did  not  observe  amon.-  the 
tribes  that^i:  visited.    The  beds,  too,  are  arranged  in  a  different 
manner.    The  Mandans  and  Minnetarees  are  seen  in  tlieir  huts 
sitting  around  the  fire,. employed  in  all  kinds  of  domestic  labor' 
The  man  has,  generally,  no  clothing  except  the  nokka.  and  is  often 
merely  .smoking,  but  the  women  are  never  idle.   In  winter  that  is 
at  the  beginning  or  middle  of  November,  these  Indians  'remove' 
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^vith  the  greater  part  of  their  effects,  to  the  neighboring  forest, 
where  their  winter  huts  are  situated.  These  consist  of  precisely 
similar  huts,  of  rather  smaller  dimensions.  Their  departure  from 
the  summer  huts  is  determined  by  the  weather,  but,  as  before  said, 
is  generally  about  the  middle  of  November;  and  their  return,  in 
the  spring,^s  usually  about  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  so  that  we  may  reckon  that  they  may  pass 
above  eight  months  in  their  summer  quarters." 

Horses.  "Inside  of  the  winter  huts  is  a  particular  compartment, 
where  the  horses  are  put  in  the  evening,  and  fed  with  maize.  In 
the  daytiine  they  arc.  driven  into  the  prairie  and  feed  in  the 
bushes,'  on  the  bark  of  poplars.  There  are,  probably,  above  300 
horses  in  the  two  IMandan  villages;  some  of  the  people  indeed,  do 
not  possess  any,  while  others,  again,  have  several.  The  ]Mandans 
and  Minnetarees,  like  all  the  other  Indians  of  this  country,  some- 
times make  what  are  here  called  caches,  or  hiding  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  villages.  These  caches  are  holes,  or  magazines,  un- 
derground, often  so  artfully  contrived  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
discx)ver  them.  The  Indians  frequently  go  from  their  winter  to 
their  summer  village,  to  fetch  any  articles  they  may  happen  to 
want,  as  tliey  invariably  leave  part  of  their  properly  behind." 

Dogs.    "AVhen  they  quit  their  huts  for  a  longer  period  than 
usual,  they  load  their  dogs  with  the  baggage,  which  is  drawn  in 
small  sledges,  made  of  a  couple  of  thin,  narrow  boards,  nine  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  fastened  together  with  leather  straps,  and  with 
four  cross  pieces,  by  way  of  giving  them  firmness.   Leather  straps 
are  attached  in  front,  and  drawn  either  by  men  or  dogs.   The  load 
is  fastened  to  the  sledge  by  straps.  When  the  snow  is  deep  they  use 
snow-shoes,  which  are  described  by  Captain  Franklin,  only  those 
of  the  Mandans  are  much  smaller,  about  two  feet  and  a  lialf  long ; 
whereas  in  the  north  their  length  is  froui  four  to  six  feet.  The 
Mandans  and  ]\Iinnetarces  have  not,  by  any  means,  so  many  dogs 
as  the  Assiniboines,  Crows  and  Blackfeet.    Tliey  are  rarely  of 
the  true  Avolf 's  color,  but  generally  black,  or  white,  or  else  spotted 
witli  black  and  white.    Among  the  nations  further  to  the  north- 
west they  more  nearly  resemble  the  wolf,  but  here  they  are  more 
like  the  prairie  wolf.   AVe  likewise  found  among  these  animals,  a 
brown  race,  descended  from  European  pointers,  hence  the  genuine 
bark  of  the  dog  is  more  frequently  heard  here,  whereas  among  the 
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western  nations  they  only  howl.  The  Indian  dogs  are  worked  very 
hard,  have  hard  blows,  and  hard  fare ;  in  fact,  they  are  treated 
just  as  this  fine  animal  is  treated  among  the  Esquimaux." 

Hospitality.  "The  Mandans  are  hospitable,  and  often  invite 
their  acquaintances  to  come  and  see  them.  Their  pipes  are  made 
of  the  red  stone,  or  of  black  clay.  They  obtain  the  red-pipe  heads 
chiefly  from  the  Sioux;  sometimes  they  have  wooden  heads  lined  . 
wath  stone ;  the  tube  is  plain,  long,  round,  or  fiat,  on  the  whole,  of 
the  same  shape  as  among  the  Sioux,  but  they  are  not  so  fastidious 
about  ornamenting  their  pipes  as  other  tribes.  They  smoke  the 
leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant,  which  is  cultivated  by  them ;  the  bark 
of  the  red  willow,  which  they  obtain  from  the  traders,  is  some- 
times mixed  Avith  the  tobacco,  or  the  latter  with  the  leaves  of  the 
laearberry.  The  tobac<^o  of  the  whites,  unmixed,  is  too  strong  for 
the  Indians,  because  they  draw  the  smoke  into  their  lungs;  hence 
they  do  not  willingly  smoke  cigars." 

Meals.    "The  meals  of  the  Mandans  are  served  in  wooden 
dishes,  the  spoons  are  generally  large  and  deep;  they  are  made 
'of  the  horn  of  the  bighorn;  and  sometimes  they  are  yellow,  or 
else  they  are  shallow,  made  of  black  buffalo's  horn.    They  have  a 
considerable  variety  of  dishes.   The  Indians-residing  in  permanent 
Tillages  have  the  advantage  of  the  roving  hunting  tril)es.  in  that 
they  not  only  hunt,  but  derive  their  chief  substance  from  their 
'  plantations,  which  afford  them  a  degree  of  security  against  dis- 
tress.  It  is  true,  these  Indians  sometimes  suffer  hunger  when  tlie 
buffalo  herds  keep  at  a  great  distance,  and  their  crops  fail;  but ' 
the  distress  can  never  be  so  great  among  the  :Missouri  Indians,  as 
in  the  tribes  that  live  further  northwards.    The  plants  which  they 
cultivate  are  maize,  beans,  French  beans,  gourds,  sunflowers  and 
tobacco,  of  wliich  I  brought  home  some  seeds,  whieh  have  llowered 
in  several  botanic  gardens." 

Corn,  Etc.  "Of  maize  there  are  sevei-al  varieties  of  color,  to 
which  they  give  diftVr(>nt  names.  The  several  varieties  are: 
1.  AVhite  maize.  2.  Y.'llow  mai/e.  'A.  Red  maize.  4.  Spotted 
maize,  f).  Bbu-k  maize.  6.  Sweet  maiz(\  T.  Very  hard  yellow 
maize.  8.  AVhite,  or  red-striped  maize.  Very  t(Mider  yellow 
maize.^" 

"The  beans  are  likewise  of  various  sorts— small  white  beans. 
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black,  red,  and  spotted  beans.    The  gourds  are  yellow,  black, 
strij.e'd,  blue,  long,  and  thick-shelled  gourds.  ^     ,  , 

"The  sunflower  is  a  large  helianthus.  which  seems  periectly  to 
resemble  that  ctiltivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is  planted  m  rows 
between  the  maize.  Tliere  are  two  or  three  varieties,  with  red  and 
black,  and  one  with  smaller  seeds.  Very  nice  cakes  are  made  of 
these  seeds. 

"The  tobacco  cultivated  by  the  Mandans,  Minnetarees  and 
Arikkaras.  attains  a  great  height,  and  is  suffered  to  grow  up  from 
the  seeds,  without  having  any  care  whatever  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  is  not  transplanted.   When  it  is  ripe  the  stalks  are  cut,  dried, 
and  powdered;  or  the  leaves,  with  the  small  branches,  arc  cut  into 
little  pieces    The  taSte  and  smell  are  disagreeable  to  an  Euro- 
pean resembling  camomile  rather  than  tobacco.   The  plant  is  not 
now  so  much  cultivated  as  formerly,  being  superseded  by  the  more 
pleasant  tobacco  of  the  whites;  btit  the  species  is  still  preserved. 
It  is  onlv  on  solemn  occasions,  for  instance,  in  negotiations  for 
peace  that  this  tobacco  is  still  .smoked;  the  seed,  is  therefore, 
preserved  in  the  medicine  bag  of  the  nation,  that  the  plant  may 
never  bo  lost.    When  they  mean  to  smoke  tliis  tobacco,  a  small 
quantity  of  fat  is  rubbed  on  it."  .  ,      ^  , ,  f 

Cultivation.   "The  cultivation  of  the  maize  and  other  fields,  ol 
ivhich  each  family  prepares  three,  four,  or  five  acres,  takes  place 
in  th;  month  of  May.    Kows  of  small  furrows  are  made,  into 
which  tlie  grains  of  maize  are  thrown  singly,  and  covered  with 
«arth    Three  times  in  the  summer  the  plants  are  hoed,  and  the 
<>arth  heaped  up  again.st  them,  that  the  moisture  may  have  better 
access  to  them.    The  harvest  takes  place  in  O.-tober,  when  men. 
women,  and.  children  each  lend  a  helping  hand.    At  present  the 
women  use  in  their  field  labor,  a  broad  iron  hoe,  with  a  crooked 
wooden  handle,  which  they  obtain  from  the  merchants  U.ar- 
bonneau  recollected  the  time  when  they  used  the  shoulder  blade  of 
the  buffalo  for  this  purpose.    The  flehls  are  never  fenced,  but  lie 
quite  open  and  exposed."  ■■  , 

Wild  Plants.  "Tlie  wiUl  plants  of  the  prairie  are  used  by  the 
Mandans.  and  other  people  of  th.-  upper  Missouri;  and  to  tlio.se 
befoi-e  nientioned.  T  ean  only  add  the  feverolles.  a  frn.t  rcsembl- 
in<v  tlie  b.  an.  wliich  is  said  to  grow  in  the  ground,  but  which  1 
did  not  see;  there  are  many  other  roots  in  the  prairie,  which  are 
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used  for  food.  The  gourds  are  eaten  fresh  as  well  as  dry.  The 
beans  are  seldom  eaten  of  one  kind,  but  many  sorts  are  mixed 
together.  The  maize  is  boiled  or  roasted,  then  pounded,  mixed 
with  fat  and  made  into  small  cakes  and  baked.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  other  ways  of  dressing  it.  The  sweet  maize  has  a 
very  pleasant  taste,  especially  when  it  is  in  what  is  called  the 
milky  state;  it  is  then  boiled,  dried,  and  laid  by  for  use." 

Animal  Food.  ''All  kinds  of  animals  serve  the  Mandans  for 
food;  the  bear,  when  it  is  young  and  fat,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  in 
short  everything  except  the  horse;  the  ermine  is  not  eaten  by 
many;  and  of  birds  they  dislike  the  turkey-buzzard,  and  the  raven, 
because  they  feed  on  the  dead  bodies  deposited  on  the  stages. 
They  have  a  great  aversion  from  serpents,  but  eat  the  turtle ;  the 
buffalo ^is  the  chief  object  of  their  chase,  as  it  supplies  them  with 
skins,  meat,  tallow,  marrowbones,  sinews  and  many  other  neces- 
saries. Next  to  the  buifalo  the  beaver  is  the  most  indispensible 
to  them,  since  it  not  only  furnished  them  with  valuable  skins, 
but  supplies  them  with  delicate  food,  the  fat  tail  especially,  being 
considered  quite  a  dainty  morsel  by  the  Indians. 

''Pemmican,  which  is  so  favorite  a  dish  among  the  northern 
Indians,  it  not  much  in  use  among  the  Mandans.  Their  only 
drink  is  water,  for  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  method  of 
preparing  fermented  liquors.  They  do  not  obtain  any  spirits, 
either  from  the  xVmerican  Fur  Company,  or  the  agents  of  Messrs. 
Soublette  and  Campbell;  hence  an  intoxicated  person  is  scarcely 
ever  seen.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  sugar,  and  likewise  of 
salt,  which  they  procure  from  their  lakes,  and  if  tlie  supply  is  in- 
sufficient, purchase  from  the  whites.  They  are  likewise  fond  of 
coffee  and  tea,  well  sweetened.  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  several 
North  American  nations,  especially  those  which  speak  the  Algon- 
quin language,  are  cannibals,  and  more  particularly  the  Chippe- 
ways  and  the  Pottawatomis  ;  but  I  found  no  trace  of  this  unnatural 
custom  omong  the  ^lissouri  nations." 

Families.  ''Two,  and  sometimes  three,  families  usually  live  to- 
gether in  an  Indian  hut,  commonly  the  fathei-,  with  his  married 
sons  or  sons-in-law.  Polygamy  is  everywhere  practiced,  and  the 
number  of  wives  diflxr;  however,  they' have  v(u-y  seldom  more 
than  four,  and,  in  general,  only  one.  The  women  are  very  skill- 
ful in  various  kinds  of  work,  particularly  in  dying  and  painting 
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the  buffalo  robes.  They  extract  a  red  color  from  the  roots  of  the 
savoyennc,  or  from  buffalo  berries;  yellow  from  a  lichen  from 
the  Rocky  mountains;  black  from  helianthus,  as  well  as  from  a 
black  stone  or  clay;  blue  and  green  they  extract  from  European 
substances." 

Beads— Pottery.    "Among  the   Mandans,   Mmnetarees,  and 
Arikkaras,  the  women,  as  Lewis  and  Clarke  relate,  manufacture 
beads  from  colored  glass.    They  powder  those  which  they  obtain 
from  the  traders  and  mould  them  into  different  shapes.^«  This 
custom  is,  however,  no  longer  common.   The  dyeing  of  the  skms 
of  which  many  travelers  have  spoken,  employs  a  great  portion  ot 
the  women's  time.    These  three  nations  understand  the  manufac- 
■  ture  of  earthern  pots  and  vessels,  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  The 
clay  is  of  a  dark  -slate  color,  and  burns  a  yellowish-red,  very 
sim^ilar  to  what  is  seen  in  the  burnt  tops  of  the  Missouri  hills. 
This  clay  is  mixed  with  flint  or  granite,  reduced  to  powder  by  the 
'   action  of  fire.    The  work-woman  forms  the  hollow  inside  of  the 
vessel  by  means  of  a  round  stone  which  she  holds  in  her  hand, 
while  she  works  and  smooths  tlic  outside  with  a  piece  of  poplar 
bark    When  the  pot  is  made,  it  is  filled  and  surrounded  with  dry 
shavings,and  then  burnt,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.    They  know 
nothing  of  glazing."'' 

Boats.  ''AVith  respect  to  their  boats,  the  North  Americans  are 
far  more  expert  than  the  Jirazilians,  Tatagouians,  and  other  South 
Americans,  who  live  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  yet  have  contrived 
uo  means  to  pass  them.  The  Chippeways  and  other  northern  na- 
tions have  handsome  vessels  of  birch  bark;  the  Esquimaux  makes 
liis  Kiack  which  is  curiously  covered  with  sealskin;  and  on  the 
Alissouri,  especially  among  the  Mandans,  there  are  boats  of  buffalo 
skin,  which  are  represented  in  the  plates  accompanying  this 
work.  They  are  very  light,  of  a  circular  form,  stretched  on  a 
frame  of  several  pieces  of  wood  crossing  each  other,  and  may  be 
carried  on  the  shoulder  of  a  single  individual." 

Courtship— Marriage.  ''If  a  young  Indian  desires  to  marry, 
and  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  girl,  he  endeavors  to  procure 
that  of  her  father;  when  he  is  certain  of  this,  he  brings  two,  three, 
nay  even  eight  or  ten  horses,  and  fastens  them  to  the  hut  of  the 
youn-  woman,  who  gives  them  to  her  father.  The  latter  then 
takes°other  horses,  and  if  he  has  them  not  himself,  his  relations 
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assist  him,  and  these  horses  are  fastened,  in  return,  to  the  hut  of 
the  intended  son-in-law.  In  such  a  ease  an  estimate  is  previously 
made  of  the  number  of  horses  possessed  by  the  woman's  rela- 
tions, for  all  presents  are  returned  in  equal  number. 

*'The  bride  next  boils  some  maize,  and  daily  carries  a  kettle  or 
dish  filled  with  it  to  the  hut  of  the  bridegroom.  After  sometime 
has  elapsed,  the  young  man  repairs  to  the  hut  of  his  bride,  where 
he  passes  the  night  with  her,  and  the  marriage  is  considered  as 
complete.  The  young  couple  often  continue  to  reside  in  the  hut 
of  the  father-in-law,  but  they  more  frequently  build  a  new  hut 
for  themselves;  sometimes  however,  they  afterwards  separate. 
The  father-in-law  is,  subsequently,  the  principal  person  in  the 
hut ;  everything  depends  on  him,  and  is  done  on  his  account,  and 
for  him;  if  game  is  killed,  the  flesh  is  first  presented  to  him,  etc. 
There  are  often  many  children  in  these  Indian  families ;  some  had 
as  many  as  ten ;  yet  on  the  whole,  the  Indians  have  not  so  many 
children  as  the  Whites,  doubtless  because  they  keep  them  longer 
at  the  breast.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  them,  but  the  children 
are  often  weak  and  sickly,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  the 
hard  labor  which  the  women  have  to  perform.  I  was  universally 
assured  that  the  new-born  children  are  of  a  reddish  color.  The 
births  are,  in  general,  extremely  easy,  and  the  mother  bathes  in 
the  river  immediately  afterwards,  even  if  it  is  frozen;  in  ten  days 
the  child  is  considered  as  safe,  having  got  over  the  most  dangerous 
period.  A  person  is  paid  to  give  it  the  name  chosen  by  the  parents 
and  relations.  The  child  is  held  up,  then  turned  to  all  sides  of 
the  heavens,  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  its 
name  proclaimed.  They  have  cradles  for  their  infants,  consisting 
of  a  leather  bag,  which  is  suspended  by  a  strap  to  a  cross  beam  in 
the  hut.  These  cradles  of  the  Mandans  are  not  so  elegant  and 
beautifully  worked  as  those  which  we  saw  among  the  Sioux  and 
Assiniboines. 

Discipline.  ''The  children  of  these  Indians  are  subject  to  no 
kind  of  discipline  whatever;  they  may  do  and  say  whatever  they 
please,  and  nobody  finds  fault  with  them.  Everything  is  done 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self-will  in  tlie  boys;  if  tlie 
mother  speaks  to  one  of  them,  lie  will  very  likely  slap  her  face, 
or  kick  her,  nay,  sometimes  he  will  do  the  same  to  his  father,  who 
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says,  cooly.  bowing  his  head,  'This  boy  will  some  day  become  a 

great  warrior.'  "  . 

Wives-Sisters.    "The  men  sometimes  treat  their  wives  very 
brutally;  and  it  has  not  infrequently  happened,' that  a  woman 
after  sudi  treatment,  has  left  the  hut  and  hanged  l--«lf 
tree.   This  lately  happened  in  the  case  of  an  aged  woman,  ^  ose 
grown-up  son  had  ill-treated  her.   She  was  missed,  and  wa  after- 
wards found  suspended  from  a  tree.  The  women  have  nothmg  to 
indemnifv  them  for  their  incessant  and  laborious  work  not  even 
goTd  clothing,  for  this  right  of  the  fair  se.  in  Europe  is  claimed 
„g  the  Indians  by  the  men.   It  is  singular  that  these  women 
who  are  condemned  constantly  to  work  like  slaves,  re  use  to  do 
anv  work  whatever  if  they  marry  a  white  man  and,  the  white 
be  nc.  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Indians,  and  the  relations  o 
wives,  tLy  are  obliged  to  submit  to  this.   S  sters  have  great 
pHvileges  ^mong  the  Indians.   All  the  horses  which  a  young  man 
St  II    or  captures  in  war,  belong  to  them.   If  an  Indian  re  urns 
roru  an  expedition  on  horseback,  and  meets  his  sister,  he  will  im- 
meSatelv  alight,  and  give  her  the  horse,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
w  she  t;  pos;es;  some  object  of  value  belonging  to  his  sister,  for 
nst  Bce,  a  dress,  he  goes  and  abruptly  demands  it,  and  imme- 
diately deceives  it;  even  should  it  be  the  very  dress  she  is  wearing, 
she  will  take  it  off  at  once,  and  give  it  to  her  brother. 
^  Prudery.   "Prudery  is  not  a  virtue  of  the  Indian  woman;  they 
l„v  often  two,  three,  or  more  lovers;  infidelity  is  not  otten  pun- 
led    There  .vas  only  one  woman  among  the  Mandans,  a  piece 
o  whose  nose  was  cut  off  a  circumstance  which  is  very  common 
amonc.  the  Blackfeet.  If  an  Indian  elopes  with  a  married  woman 
he   usbaud  whom  she  had  abandoned  avenges  himself  by  seizing 
t  le  seducer's  property,  his  horses  and  other  things  of  value,  to 
^i.h  the  latter  must  quietly  submit.    Such  a  -oman  is  neve 
aken  back.  If  a  man  had  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  family  foi  l  is 
he  had  a  right  to  all  her  sisters.    A  chief  business  of  th 
voiu    men  among  these  Indian  tribes  is  to  try  their  fortun  s  it 
he  v;ung  maidens  and  the  women,  and  this  lo.other  with  thei, 
toilet  till  up  the  greater  part  of  their  ti.ne.   They  do  no  net  .  . 

eov  beauties.  In  th.  c'vening,  aul  generally  till  late  at 
niHit  thev  roam  about  the  village  or  in  the  vicinity,  or  trom  one 
"ua^'e  to  "another.  They  have  a  singular  mode  of  displaying  their 
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achievements  in  this  field,  especially  ^vhen  they  visit  the  women 
in  their  best  dresses.  On  these  occasions  they  endeavor  to  gain 
credit  by  the  variety  of  their  triumphs,  and  mark  the  number 
of  conquered  beauties  by  bundles  of  pealed  osier  twigs,  painted 
red  at  the  tips.  These  sticks  are  of  two  kinds.  Most  of  them  are 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  others  five  to  six  feet.  The  lat- 
ter, being  carried  singly,  are  painted  with  white  and  red  rings 
alternately,  which  indicate  the  number  of  conquests. 

''The  shorter  sticks  are  only'  painted  red  at  the  tips,  and  every 
stick  indicates  an  exploit,  the  number  of  which  is  often  bound  up 
into  a  pretty  large  bundle.  Thick  fasces  of  this  kind  are  carried 
about  by  the  dandies  in  their  gallant  excursions.  Among  the 
Mandans  these  sticks  are  generally  quite  plain ;  among  the  Minne- 
tarees,  on  the  contrary,  there  is,  usually,  in  the  middle  of  the 
bundle,  one  larger  stick,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  tuft  of 
black  feathers.  These  feathers  indicate  the  favorite,  and  the 
dandies  tell  everybody  that  she  is  the  person  for  whom  his  honor 
is  intended. 

'•'If  these  people  have  had  familiar  intercourse  with  a  person 
who  wore  the  white  buffalo  robe,  a  piece  of  skin  of  that  color  is 
fastened  to  the  stick;  if  she  wore  a  red  blanket,  or  buffalo  robe, 
a  piece  of  red  cloth  is  fastened  to  the  stick.  This  custom,  which 
is  well  known  to  the  ;Mandans  and  Minnetarees,  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  mentioned  by  any  traveler." 

Relationship.  "They  have  distinct  names  for  the  several  de- 
grees of  relationship.  The  father's  brother  is  called  father,  and 
the  mother's  sister,  mother;  cousins  are  called  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. The  mother-in-law  never  speaks  to  her  son-in-law:  but  if 
he  comes  home,  and  brings  her  the  scalp  of  a  slain  enemy,  and  his 
gun,  she  is  at  liberty,  from  that  moment,  to  converse  with  him. 
This  custom  is  found  among  the  Minnetarees,  who  have  doubtless, 
borrowed  it  from  the  Mandans,  but  not  among  the  Crows  and 
Arikkaras.  Among  the  Chippeways,  and  the  xMgonquins  in  gen- 
eral, the  name  must  not  be  changed;  and  persons  with  the  same 
name  must  not  marry,  but  consider  each  other  as  brothers  and 
sisters.  Among  all  the  North  American  Indian  nations  there  arc 
men  dressed  and  treated  like  women,  called  by  the  Canadians,  Bar- 
daches,  of  whom  McKenzies,  Tanner,  LongsdorlT,  and  others 
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have  spoken;  but  tlievc  was  only  one  sueh  among  the  Mandans, 
and  two  or  three  among  the  :Minnetarees. " 

Morality— High  Intelligence.  "Voluey,  and  some  other  writers, 
have  spoken  rather  too  unfavorably  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
aborioinies  of  North  America,  and  their  domestic  habits.  Accord- 
in-'  to  them,  distrust  and  hostile  feeling  prevails  among  them, 
for  which  reason  they  never  leave  their  huts  unarmed;  but  I  can 
bear  witness  that  they  are  frequently  seen  in  their  villages,  as 
well  as  in  the  environs,  without  arms,  and  that  is  only  at  greater 
distances,  and  when  they  appear  in  state,  that  they  carry  their 
weapons  in  their  hands.    I  have  never  observed  any  disputes 
amono-  them,  but.  on  the  contrary,  imieh  more  unity  and  tran- 
quility tl-.an  in  civilized  Europe.   It  has  often  been  asserted  that 
the  Indians  are  inferior  in  intellectual  capacity  to  the  whites;  but 
this  has  now  been  sufficiently  refuted:  and  Harlan  is  not  wrong  in 
savino-  that,  among  the  races  of  men,  of  which  Blumenbach 
reckons  five.'»  the  American  should  be  reckoned  immediately  after 
the  Caucasian.   If  man,  in  all  his  varieties,  has  not  received  from 
the  Creator  equally  perfect  faculties.  I  am,  at  least  convinced 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  Americans  are  not  inferior  to  the  whites 
Maiiv  of  the  Mandans  manifest  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
many  desire  to  hear  something  of  objects  of  a  higher  order,  and 
if  thev  were  not  so  much  attached  to  tlie  prejudices  inherited 
from  "their  ancestors,  many  of  them  might  be  very  easily  in- 
structed.   The  bad  examples  which  they  so  often  observe  in  the 
white  men.  who  roam  about  their  country  in  quest  of  gain,  are 
not  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  much  respect  for  our  race,  or 
to  improve  their  morality.    And  if  they  have  not  been  found  in- 
clined to  the  Christian  religion,  this  is.  certainly,  in  some  measure, 
the  consequence  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  whiles,  who  call  them- 
selves Christians,  and  arc  often  worse,  and  moiv  immoral,  than 
the  most  uncivilized  of  the  Indians.    Many  American  and  foreign 
works  have  taken  notice  of  the  striking  good  sense  and  wit.  the 
correct  judgment  of  llie  Indians,  in  all  the  occurrences  of  daily 
life,  and  it  would  !>.■  m.-re  repetition  here  to  quote  examples. 
One  is  often  at  a  loss  to  answer  their  questions,  founded  on  correct 
and  natural  judgment.    The  inactive  mode  of  life  natural  to  the 
Indians,  which  disdains  all  laborious  exertion,  is  a  great  obstacle 
to  their  adopting  a  different  system.    But  they  are  not  defaeient 
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in  talent  for  drawing,  music,  etc.,  and  tliis  is  quite  manifest  at 
first  sight.  Several  Mandans  not  only  took  much  pleasure  in 
drawing,  but  had  a  decided  talent  for  it.  The  hieroglyphics  are 
well  known,  which  the  Indians  employ  instead  of  writing;  for  in- 
stance, the  figures  on  their  robes,  the  drawings  of  Mato-Tope,  and 
the  subjoined  Indian  letter  from  a  Mandan  to  a  fur  trader." 

Drawings.    "The  following  is  the  explanation  of  the  hierogly- 
phic figures  contained  in  it : 

"The  cross  signifies,  'I  will  barter,  or  trade.'  Three  animals 
are  drawn  on  the  right  side  of  the  cross ;  one  is  a  buffalo ;  the  two 
others  a  weasel  and  an  otter.  The  writer  offers,  in  exchange  for 
the  skins  of  these  animals  (probably  meaning  that  of  a  white 
buffalo),  the  articles  which  he  has  drawn  on  the  left  side  of  the 
cross. 

"He  has,  in  the  first  place,  depicted  a  beaver  very  plainly,  be- 
hind wdiich  there  is  a  gun;  to  the  left  of  the  beaver  are  thirty 
strokes,  each  ten  separated  by  a  longer  line ;  this  means,  I  will 
give  thirty  beaver  skins  and  a  gun  for  the  skins  of  the  three 
animals  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  cross. 

"Many  of  them  dispute,  with  great  earnestness,  on  more  elevat- 
ed subjects;  thus,  they  inquired  our  ideas  of  the  various  heaven- 
ly bodies,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  as  they,  themselves, 
declare  their  ow^n  silly  traditions  to  be  insufficient.  Some,  in- 
deed, thought  our  ideas  on  these  subjects  much  more  silly  than 
their  own.  They  laughed  outright,  when  we  affirmed  that  the 
earth  was  round,  and  revolved  about  the  sun.  Others,  however, 
would  not  reject  our  views,  and  were  of  the  opinion  that,  as  the 
whites  could  do  so  much  which  was  incomprehensible  to  them,  it 
was  possible  they  might  be  right  on  this  point  also." 

Oratory.  "In  all  works  that  treat  of  these  remarkable  people, 
we  find  recorded  very  energetic  and  well  digested  speeches  of 
their  chiefs.  They  frequently  use  very  ap})ropriate  figures,  and 
often  said  bitter  truths  to  their  white  oppressors.  Dr.  Morse 
quotes  some  such  phrases,  used  at  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of 
peace,  or  declarations  of  war,  which  express  much  in  a  few 
words.  Thus,  in  declarations  of  war:  'The  blood  of  our  wives 
and  children  smokes  on  the  ground!  The  bones  of  our  warriors 
and  old  men. are  uncovered,  and  whiten  the  earth!  The  toma- 
hawk is  raised!'    And  on  the  conclusion  of  peace:    'The  bones 
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of  our  warriors  are  buried!    The  tomahawk  is  buried!  The 
blood  oi  our  women  and  children  is  covered!    The  path  which 
leads  to  them  must  be  kept  clean;  no  weeds  may  grow  there. 
The  chain  which  binds  us  together  must  not  become  rusty  Or 
on  the  contrary:    'The  chain  begins  to  rust,'  etc.,  etc.  Though 
these  people  often  manifest  great  energy  of  character,  many  have 
committed  suicide  on  account  of  disappointments  m  love  or  oi 
wounded  honor,  of  which  Dr.  Morse  relates  a  remarkable  m- 
stance,  where  an  Indian  killed  himself  because  he  was  reproached 
with  cowardice,  after  his  mother  had  suffered  death  for  him. 
Manv  travelers  speak  of  tlie  extraordinary  memory  of  the  In- 
dians; several  of  them  relate  the  entire  history  of  their  people  in 
a  continuous  narrative."  ,  ' 

Pride    "The  Mandans  and  Minnetaroes  are  proud,  and  have 
a  hir'h  sense  of  honor.    If  a  person  expresses  a  wish  to  possess 
some°  article  belonging  to  them,  he  generally  receives  it  as  a  pres- 
ent but  a  present  of  equal,  or  greater  value,  is  always  looked 
for'in  return.   They  estimate  all  their  effects  at  a  very  high  rate, 
ascribing  to  them  an  imaginary  and  far  too  great  value ;  a  trifling 
thing  is  often  paid  for  with  one  or  two  horses.    Among  the 
articles  of  great  value  is  the  skin  of  a  white  buffalo  cow.  I  if  teen 
florins  was  paid  for  a  small  ermine  skin;  whereas  a  wolf  s  skin 
may  be  purchased  for  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  and  one  or  two 
horses  are  frequently  given  for  a  feather  cap,;  a  horse  for  100  or 
150  elk's  teeth,  or  for  a  handful  of  dcntalium  shells."  The  men  are 
much  given  to  indolence,  when  they  cannot  pursue  their  chief  avo- 
cations, hunting  and  war.    In  general,  the  Mandans  and  Minne- 
tarees  are  not  dangerous,  and,  though,  tlierc  are  many  rude  and 
savage  men  among  them,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  well-disposed 
towards  the  whites;  the  former  especially,  manifest  this,  and 
have  many  good  and  trustworthy  men  among  tlicin.    Some  of 
them  are  addicted  to  thieving,  especially  the  women  and  children; 
and  it  is  said,  that  many  of  the  Jlinnctarees,  when  they  meet 
the  whiles  in  the  prairie,  though  tliey  do  not  kill  tliem,  as  they 
used  to  do,  generally  plunder  them." 

At  Fort  Clarke.  "They  have  always  free  access  to  the  forts  of 
the  trading  companies;  and,  as  to  Fort  Chirke,  tliere  was  no 
separate  apartment  for  the  Indians,  we  were  molested  by  tliem, 
during  the  whole  day,  in  every  room ;  nay,  they  often  took  the 
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place  of  the  owners,  which  during;  the  severe  cold  of  the  winter 
time,  was  quite  intolerable,  as  they  stood  in  front  of  the  fire,  with 
their  large  buffalo  robes,  and  kept  the  warmth  from  coming  into 
the  apartment.  They  require  to  be  always  regaled,  which  is 
generally  done,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  one  year  they 
smoked  200  pounds  of  tobacco  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  A 
few  among  them,  indeed,  manifest  a  much  greater  delicacy  of 
feeling  than  the  mass  of  them,  and  left  the  dining  room  when 
the  dinner  hour  approached;  but  only  a  very  small  proportion 
possessed  this  correct  sense  of  proi:)riety,  for  the  others  generally 
came  just  at  our  dinner  time;  it  is  true  they  had  but  little  meat 
in  the  winter  season,  and  fared  badly.  Disputes  and  quarrels 
are  very  rare  among  them;  but  duels  are  frequent;  and  revenge 
for  blood  is  still  exercised." 

Hardiness.  "Many  of  them  are  particularly  cleanly  in  their 
persons,  bathe  daily,  both  in  winter  and  summer;  their  hands, 
however,  are  often  smeared  with  colors  and  fat,  nay,  sometimes 
the  whole  body  is  bedaubed.  The  women  are  in  general  less 
cleanly,  particularly  their  hands,  which  arises  from  their  con- 
tinual and  severe  labor.   They  generally  let  their  nails  grow  long. 

"'The  rude  inhabitants  of  the  prairies  are  extremely  agile  and 
hardy;  they  bathe  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  half  frozen 
•rivers,  and  wear  no  covering  on  the  upper  part  of  their  body 
under  'the  buffalo  robe;  they  are  very  expei't  swimmers,  even 
when  quite  young.  I  have  already  observed  tliat  all  these  nations 
swim  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Brazilian  Tapuyas,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  other  writers.  They  often  practice  riding  horseback 
without  a  saddle,  and  very  swift  horse  racing.  They  are  capital 
marksmen  with  the  bow;  all  their  senses  are  remarkable  acute." 

Indian  Orders— Badges.  "Among  the  Mandans,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  upper  T^Iissouri,  as  well  as  among  most  of  the 
North  American  tribes,  there  are  certain  bands  or  unions  or  com- 
panies, which  are  distinguished  from  the  others,  and  kept  to- 
gether by  certain  external  badges  and  laws.-''  Tliey  have  three 
kinds  of  war  or  signal  pipes,  which  are  hung  around  the  neck, 
and  are  among  the  badges  of  the  unions  wliich  divide  the  men 
into  six  classes,  according  to  their  age.  The  first  band  or  union 
is  composed- of  Mhe  foolish  dogs,'  or  'the  dogs  whose  name  is  not 
known.'   They  are  young  people  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
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and  wear  a  pipe  made  of  the  wing  bone  of  the  wild  goose,  which 
is  but  smalL   AYhen  they  dance,  three  of  them  have  a  long  broad 
piece  of  red  cloth  hanging  from  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the 
ground.    Like  every  distinct  class  they  have  a  particular  song 
to  accompany  their  dance.    Formerly  old  people  likewise  be- 
longed to  this  band,  but  then  they  never  dared  to  retreat  befor..^ 
the°enemy;  this  has  since  been  changed  to  the  present  limited 
rule.    If  a  boy  desires  to  enter  the  first  band  in  order  to  become 
a  man,  he  goes  to  a  member  of  it,  addresses  him  by  the  appella- 
tion of  father,  and  endeavors  to  purchase  the  rank,  the  dance, 
the  song,  and  the  war  pipe  l^elonging  to  it.  for  certain  articles 
of  value,  such  as  blankets,  cloth,  horses,  powder,  ball,  and  the 
like,  which  the  father  pays  for  him.    If  this  place  is  sold  to  him 
he  has  a  right  to  all  the  distinctions  and  privileges  of  the  band, 
and  he  who  sold  it  thereby  renounces  all  claim  to  it,  and  en- 
deavors to  purchase  admission  to  a  higher  band.    The  dances  of 
the  several  classes  are  in  the  main  very  similar,  but  there  is  a  par- 
ticular song  belonging  to  each,  and  sometimes  even  a  different 
step.    The  drum  and  schischikuo  must  likewise  be  purcliased  ai 
the  same  time,  the  latter,  among  this  band,  is  spherical,  with  a 
handle,  and  is  made  of  leather. 

"The  second  class  or  band  is  that  of  the  crow  or  ravens;  it 
consists  of  young  men  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Frequently  young  people  are  in  none  of  the  bands  for  half  a 
year  or  more.    They  then  go  to  the  band  of  tlie  crows,  and  say, 
'Father,  I  am  poor,  but  I  wish  to  purchase  from  you.'    If  the 
possessor  agrees,  they  then  receive  the  raven's  feathers,  whicli 
the  band  wear  on  their  heads,  a  double  war-pipe,  consisting  of  two 
wing  bones  of  a  goose  joined  together,  a  drum,  schischikue,  tlie 
song  and  the  dance.    Each  of  these  bands  has  a  leader,  caded, 
by  the  Americans,  head-man,  who  decides  on  the  sale  of  its  riglils 
and  attributes.    This  liead-man  is  chicHy  applied  to  wh(,'n  one 
wislies  for  admission;  a  festival  then  takes  place  m  the  medicine- 
lodge,  which  is  continued  for  forty  successive  nights,  of  whiclj  I 
shall  speak  in  the  sequel.    They  dance,  eat,  and  smoke  there ;  the 
purchasers  defray  the  expenses,  till  the  fathers,  as  they  are  called, 
are  satisfied,  and  transfer  their  rights  to  tlie  purchasers,  with 
which  the  festival  concludes. 

"The  third  class,  or  band,  is  that  of  the  soldiers,  the  most 
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eminent  and  esteemed  \varriors.    In  their  dances  they  paint  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  red,  and  the  lower  part  black.    Their  war 
pipe  is  large,  and  made  of  the  wing  bone  of  a  crane.    Their  t 
badges  are  two  long  straight  sticks  bound  with  otter  skin  to 
which  owls'  feathers  are  appended.    AVhen  they  go  to  war,  they 
plant  these  sticks  in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and,  this 
done,  they  dare  not  leave  tliem,  not  unlike  the  colors  in  a  Euro- 
pean army.    They  have  a  similar  stick  ornamented  with  raven's 
feathers.  '  They  likewise  have  a  dance  and  song  peculiar  to  their 
band,  and  must  purchase  their  admission  into  higher  classes. 
Their  schischikue,  or  rattle,  is  made  of  iron  plate,  in  the  form  of 
a  small  kettle,  with  a  handle.    They  likewise  possess  two  tobacco 
pipes,  wdiich  are  used  for  smoking  on  special  occasions.  Two 
men  keep  and  carry  with  them  these  pipes.   All  the  higher  classes 
may  at  the  same  time,  belong  to  the  band  of  the  soldiers,  who  act 
as  police  officers;  it  is,  however,  understood  that  all  the  members 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  purchase.   If  but  one  object  to  tlie  sale, 
the  bargain  cannot  be  concluded.    It  often  happens  that  some 
individuals  do  not  immediately  give  tlieir  consent,  in  order  to 
raise  the  price  and  sell  to  more  advantage  afterwards.  These 
soldiers,  as  they  are  called,  form  a  kind  of  committee,  which  de- 
cides all  the  principal  affairs,  particularly  general  undertakings, 
such  as  changes  of  their  places  of  abode,  buffalo  hunting  and  the 
like.    If  the  buffalo  herds  are  in  the  vicinity,  they  watch  them, 
and  do  not  suffer  them  to  be  disturbed  by  individuals,  till  a  gen- 
eral chase  can  be  undertaken. 

"If,  during  this  time,  anyone  fires  at  a  wolf  or  other  animal, 
the  soldiers  take  away  his  gun,  ill-use,  and  sometimes  beat  him, 
to  which  he  must  submit;  even  the  chiefs  are  not  spared  on  these 
occasions.  The  whites  living  in  the  neighborhood  are  subject, 
during  such  a  time,  to  the  same  laws,  and  the  soldiers  have  often 
taken  their  hatchets  from  the  wood-cutters  of  the  fort,  or  forbid- 
den them  to  cut  wood,  that  the  buffalos  might  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  noise. 

''The  fourth  band,  that  of  the  dogs,  wear  in  their  dance,  a  large 
cap  of  colored  cloth,  to  which  a  great  number  of  raven's,  magpie's 
and  owls'  feathers  is  fastened,  adorned  with  dyed  liorse  hair  and 
strips  of  ermine;  tlicy  have  a  large  war  pipe  of  the  wing  bone  of 
a  swan.   Three  of  them  have  the  same  strips  of  red  cloth  hanging 
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dowu  the  back,  as  have  been  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  the 
first  band.  The  head  is  generally  adorned  with  a  thick  tuft  of 
owl's,  magpie's  and  raven's  feathers  hanging  down  behind,  and 
often  all  three  kinds  of  feathers  are  mixed  together.  The  three 
men  before  mentioned,  who  wear  the  strips  of  red  cloth,  (the 
dogs,  properly  so  called),  are  obliged,  if  anyone  throws  a  piece 
of  meat  into  the  ashes,  or  on  the  ground,  saying,  'there  dog,  eat,' 
to  fall  upon  it,  and  devour  it  raw,  like  dogs  or  beasts  of  prey. 
The  schisehikue  of  this  band  is  a  stick,  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  to  which  a  number  of  animals'  hoofs  are  fastened.  The 
costume  of  these  three  dogs  is  shown  in  the  portrait  of  Pehriska- 
Rupe. 

"The  fifth  band  is  that  of  the  buffalos.    In  their  dance  they 
w^ear  the  skin  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  mane  of  the 
buffalo,  with  its  horns,  on  their  heads;  but  two  select  individuals, 
the  bravest  of  all,  who  henceforward  never  dare  to  fly  from  the 
enemy,  wear  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  buffalo's  head,  with  horns, 
which  they  set  on  their  heads,  and  in  which  there  are  holes  left 
for  the  eyes,  which  are  surrounded  with  an  iron  or  tin  ring.  This 
band  alone  has  a  wooden  war  pipe,  and  in  their  union  they  have 
a  woman,  who,  during  the  dance,  goes  'round  with  a  dish  of 
water,  to  refresh  the  dancers,  but  she  must  give  this  water 
only   to   the  bravest,   who   wx'ar   the   whole   buffalo's  head. 
She  is  dressed,  on  these  occasions,  in  a  handsome  new  robe  of  big- 
horn leather,  and  colors  here  face  with  vermillion.    The  men  have 
a  piece  of  red  cloth  fastened  behind,  and  a  figure  representing  a 
buftalo's  tail;  they  also  carry  their  arms  in  their  hands.  The 
men  with  the  buffalo  heads  always  keen  in  the  dance  at  the 
outside  of  the  group,  imitating  the  motions  and  the  voice  of  this 
animal,  as  it  timidly  and  cautiously  retreats,  looking  around  in 
all  directions,  etc. 

"The  sixth  band  is  that  of  the  black-tailed  deer.  It  consists 
of  all  the  men  above  fifty  years  of  age,  who,  however,  likewise 
dance.  Two  women  belong  to  the  band,  wlio  wait  on  them  at  the 
dance,  cook,  carry  water  around  to  refresh  them,  and  the  like. 
All  the  men  of  this  band  wear  a  garland  of  the  claws  of  tlie  grizzly 
bear  around  their  heads,  and  all  insignia  of  their  warlike  exploits 
about  their  bodies,  such  as  feathers  on  tli.'ir  heads,  tnfts  of  hair 
on  their  arms  and  legs,  scalps,  painting,  etc. 
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"All  these  bands,  as  well  as  the  following  dances,  are  bought 
and  sold,  and,  as  has  been  already  observed,  on  these  occasions, 
the  buyer  must  give  up  his  Avife  to  tlie  seller  during  the  festivity. 
But  if  a  young  man  is  still  unmarried,  lie  will  somethnes  travel 
to  a  great  distance  to  another  village,  to  ask  a  friend  or  a  com- 
panion for  his  wife,  Avho  accordingly  goes  with  him,  and,  on  the 
evening  of  the  dance,  gives  up  his  wife  for  him.  A  man  often 
brings  three  or  four,  and  even  more,  wives,  and  gives  them  to  his 
father,  as  he  is  called,  as  soon  as  the  dancing,  eating,  smoking, 
and  the  relating  of  their  exploits  are  concluded.  Thus  one  woman 
after  the  otlier  comes,  as  will  l)e  described  in  the  account  of  the 
buffalo  medicines  of  the  ]Minnctarees,  strikes,  with  her  hand,  the 
arm  of  the  man  whom  she  will  favor,  and  goes  to  the  entrance  of 
the  tent,  where  she  waits  till  lie  follows  her.  The  man  so  invited 
often  keeps  his  seat,  and  bows  down  his  head;  the  woman  then 
goes  home,  bringing  articles  of  value,  such  as  guns,  robes, 
blankets,  etc.,  which  she  lays  jjiece  by  piece  before  him,  till  he  is 
satisfied,  stands  up,  and  follows  her. 

"There  are  other  dances  which  are  bought  and  sold,  among 
which  are  a  second  dance  of  the  third  l)aiid,  and  the  dance  of 
the  half-shorn  heads,  which  the  lower  class  may  buy  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  belong  to  the  third  band. 

"The  medicine  feast,  the  insignia,  and  the  dance  belonging  to 
the  half-shorn  heads,  will  be  described  in  tlie  sequel.  Another 
dance  is  that  of  the  old  dogs.  The  band  of  the  dogs  can  buy  it  of 
the  buffalos  before  they  can  become  buifalos,  or  purchase  their 
admission  to  the  fifth  band.  In  the  dance  of  the  old  dogs,  they 
paint  themselves  white,  the  hands  red  and  black,  and  wear  a 
girdle  of  the  skin  of  the  grizzly  1)ear,  and  a  bunch  of  feathers 
hanging  down  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

"AVhat  is  called  the  hot  dance  is  now  danced  at  Ivuhptare,  and 
by  the  Minnetarees,  who  bought  it  of  tlie  Arikkaras.  It  is  ex- 
ecuted by  the  little  dogs  whose  naine  is  not  known.  A  large  fii'e 
is  kindled  on  the  occasion,  and  a  (luantity  ol*  live  coals  is  scat- 
tered on  the  ground,  about  which 'the  voiing  men  dance  quite 
naked  and  barefooted.  The  hands,  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
arms,  and  the  feet  and  ankles,  are  painted  red.  A  kettle,  Avith 
meat  cut  in  small  pieces,  is  hung  over  the  fire;  and  when  the 
meat  is  done  they  plunge  their  hands  into  the  boiling  water,  take 
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out  the  meat,  and  eat  it,  at  the  risk  of  sealding  themselves.  The 
last  comers  are  the  ^vorst  off,  having  to  dip  their  hands  the  deep- 
est into  the  hoiling  water.    During  the  dance  they  have  in  their, 
hands  their  weapons  and  the  schischikue. 

"There  is  another  dance  which  will  be  described  in  one  of  the 
following  chapters.  The  dance  is  accompanied  with  the  schischi- 
kue and  drum,  and  is  generally  performed  in  a  circle;  the  dancers 
carry  in  their  hands  the  bow-lance,-'  which  is  adorned  with 
feathers  and  bear's  entrails." 

Women  Bands.  ''The  Mandan  women  are  divided  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  men,  into  four  classes,  according  to 
their  age.  The  youngest  band  is  called  'the  band  of  the  gun.' 
They  wear  in  their  hair  some  down  feathers  of  the  eagle,  and 
have  their  peculiar  dance.  ;  v  ; 

"The  next  class  into  which  they  obtain. admission,  by  purchase 
is  'the  river  class.'  When  they  dance  they  wear  an  eagle's 
feather,  fastened  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head  with  a  piece  of 
white  ribbon,  which  projects  on  the  left  side,  and  is  entwined 
'round  the  quill  with  grass. 

"The  third  class  consists  of  the  women  of  the  hay,  who,  when 
they  dance,  put  on  their  best  clothes,  and  sing  the  scalp  song. 

'*The  fourth,  and  last  class,  is  the  band  of  the  white  cow.  They 
paint  one  eye  with  some  color  according  to  their  taste,  generally 
sky-bliie.  On  the  chin,  this  class,  mostly  consisting  of  aged 
women,  tattoo  themselves  with  black  lines;  'round  their  heads 
they  wear  a  broad  piece  of  the  skin  of  a  white  buffalo  cow,  some- 
thing like  a  hussar's  cap,  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  in  it.  A  more 
particular  discription  of  the  dress  of  this  band  is  given  in  the 
sequel. 

"These  unions,  or  bands,  give  occasion  to  many  festivities,  with 
singing,  music,  and  dancing.  But  they  have  likewise  other  dances 
and  diversions. 

Scalp  Dance.  "One  of  these  is  the  scalp  dance,  which  may  be 
more  appropriately  described  among  the  usages  of  war.  Their 
musical  instruuK^nts  are  very  simple.  The  nu.de  of  singing  varies 
but  little  among  all  the  American  Indians;  it  consists  of  broken, 
deep  exclamations,  often  intercepted  by  loiul  shouts,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  a  violent  beating  of  time  on  the  drum,  and  the 
rattling  of  the  schischikue.    Besides  these  two  instruments,  the 
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Mandans  liave  long  wooden  pipes,  at  the  lower  end  of  which 
there  is  generally  an  eagle's  feather  hanging  by' a  string.  Other 
pipes  are  thicker,  about  twenty  inches  long,  and  are  perforated 
with  holes ;  in  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  war  pipe.  They 
are  sometimes  ornamented  with  pieces  of  skin,  etc.  These  are 
the  only  musical  instruments  of  the  Indians  besides  the  war 
pipes." 

Games.  .  ''The  Indians  have  also  many  games;  the  game  called 
billiards,  by  the  French  Canadians,  is  played  by  two  young  men, 
with  long  poles,  which  are  often  bound  with  leather,  and  have 
various  ornaments  attaclied  to  them.  On  a  long,  straight,  level 
course,  or  a  level  path  in  or  near  the  village  they  roll  a  hoop, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  leather,  and  throw 
the  pole  at  it;  and  the  success  of  the  game  depends  upon  the  pole 
passing  through  it.  This  game  is  also  practiced  among  the  ^Im- 
netarees,  and  is  described,  in  Major  Long's  Travels  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  as  being  played  by  the  Pawnees,  who,  however,  have 
hooked  sticks,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  tribes  mentioned. 

^'The  women  are  expert  at  playing  with  a  large  leather  ball, 
which  they  let  fall  alternately  on  their  foot  and  knee,  again 
throwing  it  up  and  catching  it,  and  thus  keeping  it  in  motion  for 
a  lencrth  of  time  without  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground.   Prizes  are 
given°  and  they  often  play  high.   The  ball  is  often  very  neat  and 
curiouslv  covered  with  dyed  porcupine  quills.    Card  playing  has 
not  vet^'cached  these  Indians,  though  it  is  in  use  among  the 
Osages  and  other  tribes.    The  children  of  tlie  :\Iandans  and  :Min- 
neta^rees  play  with  a  piece  of  stag's  horn,  in  whieli  a  couple  of 
feathers  are  inserted;  this  is  thrown  forward,  tlie  piece  of  horn 
being  foremost.    About  the  middle  of  :Mardi,  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  the  children'  and  young  men  play  with  the  hoop,  in  the 
interior  of  which  strips  of  leather  are  interwoven;  its  diameter 
is  about  a  foot.    This  hoop  is  either  rolled  or  thrown,  and  they 
thrust  at  it  with  a  pointed  stick;  he  who  approaches  the  center 
most  nearlv  is  tlie  winner.    As  soon  as  the  ice  in  the  river  breaks 
up,  thev  run  to  the  banks  and  throw  this  interlaced  hoop  nito 
the  water.    In  the  summ<>r  time  the  ':\Iandans  and  ^linnetarees 
often  amuse,  themselves  with  races  in  tlie  prairie,  for  wliieh  they 
have  the  best  opportunity  in  the  vieinity  of  their  villages;  twenty 
voung  men,  or  more,  often  run  at  once,  and  on  these  oceasions 
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there  is  always  high  betting.    Some  of  them  are  very  swift  run- 
ners, and  can  hold  out  for  a  long  time." 

Superstitious— The  Deluge.    ''The  Manclans  and  Minnetarees 
are  extremely  superstitious,  and  all  their  important  actions  are 
guided  by  such  motives.    They  have  most  strange  ideas  of  sur- 
rounding nature,  believe  in  a  multitude  of  dilferent  beings  in  the 
heavenly  bodies;  offer  sacrifices  to  them;  invoke  their  assistance 
on  every  occasion ;  howl,  lament,  fast,  ini^ict  on  themselves  cruel 
acts  of  penance  to  propitiate  these  spirits;  and,  above  all,  lay 
very  great  stress  upon  dreams."    Some  of  their  traditions  have 
a  resemblance  to  the  revelations  of  the  Bible;  for  instance,  Noah's 
Ark  and  the  Deluge,  the  history  of  Samson,  etc.    The  question 
here  arises  whether  these  particulars  have  not  been  gradually 
introduced  among  them,  from  their  intercourse  with  Christians, 
and  this  seems  highly  probable.    If  they  have  not  yet  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  it  would,  however,  appear  that  they  have 
adopted  some  portions  which  strike  them  as  being  either  remark- 
able or  interesting.    The  belief  in  a  future  life,  or  a  better  state 
of  things  after  death,  exists  among  all  the  American  nations;  this 
is  confirmed  by  D'Orbugny  (Voyages,  tom.  111.    p.  90),  who 
justly  blames  Azara  for  denying  all  religious  ideas  to  the  people 
of  Paraguay.    In  order  to  obtain  correct  information  respecting 
all  their'traditions  and  ideas,  we  persuaded  Dipauch-^  to  enliven 
our  long  winter  evenings  by  his  narratives,  whicli  he  readily 
agreed  to  do.    He  spoke  Avith  much  seriousness  and  gravity,  and 
I  had  a  most  excellent  interpreter  in  Mr.  Kipp.   I  give  these  nar- 
ratives, which  are  often  extremely  silly,  as  they  were  written 
down  from  his  communications,  though  I  nuist  beg  my  reader's 
patience  and  indulgence.    It  was  not  possible  to  curtail  them  or 
to  choose  only  the  most  interesting  parts,  since  all  their  traditions 
and  legends  have  a  certain  connection,  and  really  possess  some 
influence  on  the  actual  mode  of  life  of  this  people." 

Deities.  ''According  to  Dipauch,  these  Indians  believe  in  sev- 
eral superior  beings,  of  whom  the  lord  of  iif.\  Ohmahank-Num- 
akshi.  is  the  first,  the  most  exalted  and  <he  most  powerful;  who 
created  the  earth,  man  and  every  existing  object.-'  They  believe 
that  he  had  a  tail,  and  appears  sometimes  in  tlie  form  of  an  aged 
man,  and,  at  others,  in  that  of  a  young  man.  1'he  first  man,  Num- 
ank-:\lachana,  holds  the  second  rank;  he  was  created  by  the  lord  oc 
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life  but  is  like^vise  of  a  divine  Baturo.  The  lord  of  life  gave  him 
grekt  power,  and  they,  therefore,  worship  and  ofter  .sacnfiees  to 
him  He  is  nearly  identical  with  Nanabush  among  the  th.ppe- 
ways  or  the  people  of  the  Algonquin  language,  who,  according 
to  notion  of  these  tribes,  acts  as  mediator  between  the  creator 
and  the  human  race.    Xanabusli  and  the 

disputes,  and  the  Mandans  have  similar  legends.  0-;^  ^-^ChiU 
the  evil  one  of  the  earth,  is  a  malignant  spirit,  who  1  as,  1  ke^  ise 
„,uch  influence  over  man,  but  who,  is  not  as  P°-<=f  ^/^'^ 
of  life  and  the  tirst  man.   The  fourth  being  is  Rohanka-Tauihan- 
ka,  who  lives  in  the  planet  Venus,  and  it  is  he  who  protects  man- 
kind on  the  earth;  for  without  his  care  the  race  would  have  bctu 
long  since  extinct.    A  fifth  being,  who,  howe.ve.;.  has  no  power  ■ 
is  something  like  the  wandering  Jew,  ever  m  motion,  and  wa  kuig 
uTe  face'of  the  earth  in  human  form.   They  eaU  hmi  he^  ying 
prairie  wolf.   Besides  these  there  is  a  sixth  bemg,  Ochkih-Hadda, 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  class,  and  of  whom  they  have  a  tradition, 
that  whoever  dreams  of  him  is  doomed  soon  to  die:  He  appears  to 
figure  in  their  traditions  as  a  kind  of  devil,  is  said  to  have  once 
come  to  their  villages,  and  taught  them  "--'^-.f j);^^  ^'^^J 
Bot  since  appeared.   They  are  afraid  to  ofter  sacrifices  o  him^and 
have  in  their  villages  a  hideous  figure  representing  hmi.  The> 
.;>rship  the  sun,  because  they  believe  it  to  be  the  --deiice  of 
the  lord  of  life.    All  their  medicines  or  sacrifices  are  ofEeicd 
chU  to  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the  lord  of  life,  as  ^^^^^^^J^ 
In  the  moon,  say  they,  lives  the  old  woman  who  nevei  dies  and 
^vho  wears  a  white  band  from  the  front  to  the  back  o  the  head 
acriflces  and  offerings  are  likewise  made  to  her.    They  do  not 
know  who  she  is,  but  her  power  is  great.    She  '-.-^  "^^^-^ 
three  sons  and  thn^e  daughters,  who  all  live  ,n  certam  stars.  The 
emest  son  is  the  day  Uhe  first  day  of  '^^f^^^;^;^^^^^ 
is  the  sun.  in  which  tlie  lord  of  life  has  lus  abode.    The  thud  son 
i    the  ni<:ht.    The  eldest  daughter  is  the  star  that  nses  in  the 
east,  the  morning  star;  and  they  call  her.  'the  woman  who  wears 
a  plume.'    The  second  daughter,  called  -.he  s,r,ped  gouid    i  a 
.     hi!h  star  which  revolves  around  the  polar  star;  and,   astly  the 
third  daughter  is  the  evening  star  which  is  n.ar  to  the  settn.g 

'"""■The  old  woman  in  the  moon  desired  to  tind  a  wife  for  her 
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son  and  brou-ht  a  girl,  whom  she  desired  to  wait  outside  the 
door  tvh  n  the  old  woman  sent  out  to  fetch  her,  they  f ound  m 
S    place  a  toad;  indignant  at  the  exchange,  the  toad  was  hoded 
in  a  vessel  that  it  might  be  destroyed.   But  .this  eould  not  be 
done,  nor  could  it  be  eaten,  and  it  was,  therefore,  cursed,  on 
;°.ieh  it  remained  always  visible  as  a  spot  on  the  moon^  The 
narrator  could  not  say  whether  the- sun  was  large  or  small,  but, 
Tal  even  s,  it  was  glowing  hot.  The  son  married  a  woman  whom 
Sey    all  'the  narrow-leaved  wormwood.'    They  had  a  son  of 
g^at  promise,  who  appeared  destined  to  act  an  -P-'-/ 
ile  was  verv  skillful  in  making  arrows,  and  versed  in  all  kmds 
of  huntmg  Jnd  catching  of  animals.  He  shot  bu-ds  for  Ins  mother 
though  she  had  forbidden  him  to  kill  the  P^-^-larks  yet  he 
si:;;!!  his  arrows  at  these  birds,  but  he  was  --^^^^ 
Ilnon  this  one  of  the  birds  said  to  hm,      hy  will  you  kill  me, 
s  n     I  am  related  to  your   He  dug  up  in  the  moon  the  pomme 
brancl  eTor  which  his  mother  reproved  him,  because,  through 
S  i  which  he  had  dug,  they  could  see  the  Manitari  villages  n 

earth  beneath.    And  his  mother  said,  'See  all  those  men  a 
our  relations;  I  did  not  intend  to  descend  to  the  earth  >et  bu 
now  we  must  go  thither.'    The  father  once- ordered  the  son  to 
shoot  a  bufl'alo  for  him,  and  to  bring,  him  all  the  sinews  of  the 
au  mal  but  the  son  twisted  a  rope  with  part  of  those  sinews,  in 
Trior  thereby  to  let  himself  down  to  the  earth    Accordinglj  he 
descended  to  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Little  Missouri,  bu 
?.  sZe  reached  only  to  the  top  of  the  trees    H  he  had  had  a 
the  sinews,  of  the  buffalo,  his  rope  would  ha^x  reached  the 
Iround  bu  now  remained  suspended,  and  swnmg  backwards  and 
-        :rrds.    A  large  stone  was  thrown  a.  him  from  the  moon 
.  vhich  stone  was  in  existence  not  very  long  si  .ce._  The  ston 
owever,  could  not  kill  him,  he  being  medicine,  tha  ,s  charmed. 
Thunder-Bird.   "The  Mandaus  believe  tluit  the  thunder  is  pro- 
auccd  bv  the  motion  of  the  wings  of  a  gigantic  bird.   When  his 
-d  l,ie;  softly,  as  is  usually  the  case,  he  is  not  heard   nit  w^ien 
he  flaps  his  wings  violently,  he  occasions  a  roarmg  noise  Thi 
iuge  Jird  is  said  to  have  only  two  toes  on  each  foot,  one  behind 
and  the  other  before.   It  lives  in  the  mountains,  where  it  Innlds 
an  immense  nest,  as  big  as  Fort  Clarke.   Its  food  consists  of  d.^r 
.  ■  and  other  large  animals,  the.horns  of  which  are  heaped  up  round 
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the  nest.  The  glance  of  its  ej^es  produces  lightning;  it  breaks 
through  the  clouds,  the  canopy  of  lieaven,  and  makes  a  way  for 
the  rain.  The  isloated  and  peculiarly  loud  claps  of  thunder  are 
produced  by  a  gigantic  tortoise,  which  liA^es  in  the  clouds.  When 
the  lightning  strikes  it  is  a  sign  of  anger.  They  believe  the  stars 
to  be  deceased  men.  "\Yhen  a  child  is  born,  a  star  descends  and 
appears  on  the  earth  in  human  form ;  after  its  death  it  reascends 
and  appears  again  as  a  star  in  the  heavens. 

"The  rainbow  is  a  spirit  accompanying  the  sun,  and  is  especial- 
ly visible  at  its  setting.  Many  affirm  that  the  northern  lights  are 
occasioned  by  a  large  assembly  of  the  medicine  men  and  dis- 
tiguished  warriors  of  several  nations  in  the  north,  who  boil 
their  prisoners  and  slain  enemies  in  immense  cauldrons.  The  Chip- 
peways  are  said  to  call  this  phenomenon  'the  dancing  spirit,'  and 
the  milky  way,  'the  path  of  the  ghosts.' 

''The  following  account  of  the  Mandan  tradition  of  creation 
will  be  found  to  be  substantially  identical  in  its  essential  features 
with  their  current  narratives  on  that  head,  though  the  latter  as 
told  to  the  writer  is  much  briefer ;  as  will  be  seen  later  on  in  this 
paper. 

"Dipauch  related  a  history  of  the  creation  and  the  origin  of 
the  Mandan  tribe,  in  the  following  manner.  Tliough  this  narra- 
tive is  equally  silly  and  tiresome,  I  subjoin  it,  as  giving  an  idea 
of  the  intellectual  condition  of  this  people,  and  the  nature  of 
their  conversations. ' ' 

Mandan  "Creation."  "Before  the  existence  of  the  earth,  the 
lord  of  life  created  the  first  nuin,  Numank-Machana,  who  moved 
on  the  waters,  and  met  with  a  diver  or  duck,  which  was  alternate- 
ly diving  and  rising  again.  The  man  said  to  the  bird,  'You  dive 
so  well,  now  dive  deep  and  bring  up  some  earth.'  The  bird 
obeyed,  and  soon  brought  up  some  earth,  wliicli  tlie  first  man 
scattered  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  using  some  incantations, 
commanding  the  earth  to  appear,  and  H  appeared.  The  land 
was  naked;  not  a  blade  of  grass  growing  on  it;  he  wandered 
about  and  thought  tliat  he  was  alone,  wlien  he  suddenly  met  with 
a  toad.  'I  thought  I  was  here  alone,'  said  he,  'but  you  are  here, 
and  who  are  you?'  It  did  not  answer.  'I  do  not  know  yon.  but 
I  must  give  you  a  name.  You  are  older  than  1  am,  for  your  skin 
is  rough  and  scaly;  I  must  call  you  my  grandmother,  for  you  are 
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SO  very  old.'   He  ^v-ent  further  and  found  a  piece  of  au  eartbern  ■ 
p  ,t     I  thought  I  .-as  here  alone,  but  n.eu  xnust  have  hved  he 
before  me.'    Thereupon  he  took  the  potsherd  and  saul  I 
.  ;  "ou  also  a  name,  and,  as  you  ^vere  here  before  me,  I  mvu^ 
likewise  eall  vou  my  grandmother.'   A  little  further  he  met  ^utl 
a  mouse    'It  is  elear.'  said  he  to  himself,  'that  I  am  no  the  first 
beTngri  call  you  also  my  grandmother.'    A  Httle  further  on  1^ 
and  the  lord  of  life  met.    'Oh.  there  is  a  man  like  mysel  ex- 
"aimed  he,  and  .vent  up  to  him.   'How  do  you  do  my  son  '  saK^ 
he  man  to  Omahank-Numaksh, ;  but  he  a-vered,  I  am  no  u^ 
son.  but  you  are  mine.'   The  first  man  answered.  1  ^^^^^^^^ 
But  the  lord  of  Hfe  answered,  'You  are  my  son.  and  I      U  pio.e 
ft    i    vou  will  not  believe  „xe,  we  will  sit  down  and  pbmt  ou 
ll-dieine  sticks  which  we  have  in  our  hands  i^n  - 
first  rises  is  the  youngest,  and  the  son  ot  the  other.     Ihej  sat 
do  n  ami  looked'at  each  other  for  a  long  time.  till,  at  length,  the 
td  of  life  became  pale,  his  flesh  dropped  from  ^-s   -ne.  on 
which  the  first  man  exclai.ned.  'Now  you  are  --e  J  d  ad.  1 
thev  looked  at  each  other  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  ot  ..hKh  turn 
n  the  bare  bones  of  the  lord  of  life  were  ,n  a  deco,npo.«H 
tate,  the  first  man  rose,  exclaiming,  'Now  he  ,s  ^^f^^  J 
seized  Omahank-Numak.shi's  stick,  and  pulled  it  out  ot  tlu 
gro  nd   but  at  the  same  moment  the  lord  of  We  stood  up,  sa,-- 
L  'See  here.  I  am  your  father,  and  you  are  my  son.   and  c 
fi";;  man  called  him  h,s  father.    As  they  were  gomg  on  together 
'  e  lord  of  life  said,  'this  land  is  not  well  formed,  we  w,  1  nu  U 
t  better.'    At  that  time  the  butfalo  wer.  all  ready  on  the  ea  . 
The  lord  of  life  called  to  the  weasel,  ami  ordered  bun  to  d,  e 

Z  Inng  up  grass,  which  was  done.  11.-  ^'-v^-;;.^;;;,;;^';  ^ 

fetch  wood,  which  he  brought  m  hke  ma--.ner.  II..  «1'  - 
grass  and  the  wood,  giving  one-half  to  ,h.  first  nn..  1  Ins  t  k 
place  at  the  mouth  of  Heart  river.  The  lord  o  hie  then  d  u 
It  first  man  to  nlake  the  north  bank  of  the  M.ssour,,  wlnle  be 
himself  made  ,he  .southwest  bank,  which  is  beauflully  diversified 
w  h  hills,  vallevs,  forests,  and  thick...s.  The  man.  on  the  c^on- 
.  n.ad,.        whole  country  fiat,  with  a  good  deal  o.  wood  n 

U.,.  ;nstan..e.    They  then  met  again,  and.  when  ,  e  lord  ot 

se..n  the  work  of  th.  firs,  man.  he  sb,.„k  h,s  .^^ 
■You  have  not  done  this  well';  all  is  too  level,  so  that  it  « ill  be 
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impossible  to  surprise  buffalos  or  deer,  and  approach  tliem  un- 
perceived.  Men  will  not  be  able  to  live  there.  They  will  see 
each  other  in  tlie  plains  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  will  be  un- 
able to  avoid  each  other,  consequently  they  will  destroy  each 
other.' 

"He  then  took  the  first  man  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
said,  'See  here,  I  have  made  springs  and  streams  in  sufficient 
abundance,  and  hills  and  valleys,  and  added  all  kinds  of  animals 
and  fine  wood;  here  men  will  be  able  to  live  by  the  chase,  and 
feed  on  the  flesh  of  those  animals.'    They  then  both  proceeded 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Natke-Passaha  (Heart  river),  in  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  lord  of  life,  to  make  medicine 
pipes.    He  himself  made  them  of  ash,  lined  with  stone.    The  man 
on  the  contrary  made  his  pipes  of  box-elder,  a  soft  wood.  They 
placed  these  pipes  together,  and  the  lord  of  life  said,  'This 
shall  be  the  heart,  the  center  of  the  world;  and  this  river  shall 
be  the  Heart  river.'    Each  of  them  had  now  his  pipe  in  his  hand, 
and  when  they  met  any  creature,  the  lord  of  life  laid  the  pipe 
down  before  it ;  on  doing  this  to  a  builalo,  it  said,  'This  is  not 
enough;  there  must  be  sojneth.ing  to  smoke  in  the  pipe,'  and  the 
lord  of  life  said,  'Then  do  you  get  something  to  smoke.'  On 
which  the  buffalo  cleared  a  spot  on  the  ground  with  his  forefoot, 
and  said,  '  When  the  rutting  time  of  tlie  bufialos  approaches,  come 
here  and  you  will  find  something  to  smoke.'    The  lord  of  life, 
according,  sent  at  the  time  appointed,  to  fetch  tobacco,  but  it 
was  not  yet  dry  and  prepared;  he  therefore  ordered  the  buffalo 
to  be  called,  whieli  at  once  spread  out  the  leaves  and  dried  them; 
and  the  lord  of  life  smoked,  and  found  the  tobacco  very  good. 
The  bull  then  taught  him  to  pull  off  and  smoke  the  flowers  and 
the  buds,  for  these  are  the  very  best  parts  of  the  plant. 

"The  lord  of  life  and  the  first  man  were  now  resolved  to 
create  the  human  race.  They  began  their  operations  near  the 
bank  of  the  ^Missouri ;  but  the  frog  came  up  out  of  the  water  and 
said,  'IIow  foolish  you  arc'  'AVhat  ])usin<'ss  have  you  to  speak?' 
said  the  lord  of  life,  and  struck  the  frog  upon  the  back  with  his 
stick,  and  since  that  time  the  frog  has  had  a  humped  back.  God 
had  made  man  told  him  he  sliould  increasi"  and  multiply,  but  not 
live  longer  than  a  hundred  years;  since,  otherwise,  there  would 
not  be  room  enough  for  all.   The  first  man  now  said  to  his  father, 
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nVhen  bull-alos  are  l.uuted,  the  skins  of  the  animals  WU'^d  rru.st 
be  immediately  taken  ofi  to  .^vear  as-robes,  the  stomaeh  mu  t  be 
empt  ed  and  pemiean  made  of -the  flesh.'  The  lord  of  life  ho.- 
evef  alvered,  'This  .vould  not  be  advisable.  Men  would  then 
quarrel  and  destroy  eaeh  other.  Let  them  rather  take  the  ammals 
Sme.  and  tan  the  hides,  then  they  .vill  have  robes  for  he.r  o.vn 
use,  and  for  sale.'   And  it  appeared  that  the  lord  of  hfe  .vas  al- 

'Th?l!exrfono.-s  in  this  tradition  of  the  "ereation"  may  b, 
compared  .vhh  the  referenee  to  the  "boats  ^vith  wuags"  (sad 
ref  rred  to  bv  a  Mandan  Indian  in  1906  ^vhen  interviewed  by  the 
writex-;  both' aeeounts  indieatmg  a  erossing  of  the  sea  or  oeean. 
See  tlie  later  account,  further  on  in  this  paper. 

"  -V  savin-  was  then  current  among  these  people,  that  on  the 
othe;  side  of  the  great  water,  or  the  sea.  there  lived  white  men 
who  possessed  wampum  shells.   Bodies  of  fifteen  or  twenty  mea 
re  recuently  sent  thither,  but  they  were  all  killed.  Ilereui^u 
the  chief  said,  -I  will  send  my  boat  thither,  with 
i«  the  right  number.'    And  the  boat  went,  arrived  at  the  n  h 
plae,;  and  brought  to  the  white  men  the  red  mouse  hair  (bea 
hairV.  which  they  highly  value.   They  were  well  received,  fea  ed 
in  the  dwellings,  and  materials  for  smoking  were  ^-11    he  m 
Each  received  butYalo  .skins  filled  with  wampum  shells,  and  t be 
tat  ..turned  quickly.   The  boat  then  went,  for  the  -oik  t  me^ 
with  eleven  men,  and  the  lord  of  life  aeeompanied  it.    He  u  d 
d  essed  himself  m  mean  apparel,  and  took  -th  Inm  a  large  1- 
low  cane.   On  their  arrival  they  went  into  a  village,  but  the  in s 
man  remained  sitting  near  the  boat,  and  dug  a  deep  hole,  o^e 
Xh  he  seated  himself.    The  inhabitants  of  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 
to  kill  the  strangers  by  overfeeding  th.^m.  and,  xMli  this  mc  , 
gave  them  abundance  of  food.    The  first  man  to  -l-ui  t  -  -  - 
pins  of  the  provisions  was  brought,  let  them  >1-P  »    -  J 
■     cane  mto  the  hole,  and  the  white  men  were  '''f  '^^ 

nuaiiti.v  of  provisions  consumed.   They  tlien  agreed  o  kill  th  ni 
r  1  oke-  L  the  first  man  made  the  smoke  pass  lln-ough  h 
Sn    and  their  plan  was  again  defeated.    As  they  could  not  kil 
r  strangers  either  by  eating  or  smoking  they  gave  them  as  man> 
wampum -shells  as  they  could  take  in  their  boat,  - 
xtwav.  .  When  tlie  children  learned  that  the  boat  understood  ^^  hat 
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was  said  to  it,  they  ordered  it  to  go  down  the  river  to  the  white 
people;  it  obeyed,  and  was  never  afterwards  seen. 

''The  first  man  now  said  to  the  Numangkake  that  he  should 
leave  them,  and  never  return ;  that  he  was  going  to  the  west ;  but 
that  in  case  of  need,  they  might  apply  to  him,  and  he  would  assist 
them.    They  were  living  in  a  small  village,  on  the  Heart  river, 
when  their  enemies  surrounded  them,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
them    In  this  great  distress  they  resolved  to  apply  to  their  pro- 
tector;  but  how  were  they  to  get  to  the  first  man?    One  man 
proposed  to  send  a  bird  to  him ;  but  birds  could  not  fiy  so  far. 
Another  thought  that  the  eyesight  might  be  able  to  reach  him; 
but  the  prairie  hills  were  in  the  way.    At  last,  a  third  said  that 
thought  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  means  of  reaching  the 
first  man.   He  wrapped  himself  in  his  robe  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
Soon  afterwards  he  said,  'I  think— I  have  thought— I  return.'  • 
He  threw  off  his  robe,  and  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration  all  over. 
'The  first  man  will  quickly  come,'  he  exclaimed;  and  he  was  soon 
tliere,  fell  furiously  on  the  enemy,  drove  them  away,  and  im- 
mediately vanished.    Since  that  time  he  has  not  been  again  seen. 

"The  lord  of  life  once  told  the  first  man,  that  if  the  Xumang- 
kake  should  go  over  the  river  they  would  be  devoured  by  the 
wolves;  on  which  they  both  crossed  the  river,  and  killed  all  the 
old  wolves.    They  ordered  the  young  wolves  not  to  devour  men 
in  the  future,  but  to  confine  themselves  to  l)ufi'alos,  deer,  and 
other  wild  animals.    They  threw  the  old  wolves  into  the  north 
ocean  where  they  became  putrid,  and  their  hair  swam  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Avater,  from  which  the  while  man  originated.  The 
lord  of  life  also  told  the  Xumangkake,  that  when  they  had  boiled 
their  maize  they  should  keep  up  only  a  smnll  fire  for  the  rest  of 
the  day;  and  this  they  still  do.    AVhen  the  fire  would  not  burn, 
they  were  to  take  the  laig(>r  l)rands  from  below,  and  lay  them  on 
the  top.'   AVhen  the  lord  of  life  was  a  little  below  Heart  river, 
in  the  spring  when  the  first  wild  geese  dew  past,  \w  told  them  to 
wait,  because  he  would  ily  with  them,  and  nssunu'  the  f(U-m  of  a 
goose.    The  Indians  are  accustomed  to  shout  and  halloo  when 
they  see  the  fiocks  of  gees.',  by  whieli  they  are  frightened  and 
thrown  into  ronfusion.    So  it  h:ii)i)en.'d  (ui  this  oc<'asion  to  the 
lord  of  life,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.    He  was  carried  into  the 
hut  of  the  chief,  who  sent  for  the  youngest  woman  to  pluck  the 
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goose,  but  it  bit  her,  and  she  gave  it  to  the  oldest,  who  was  like- 
wise bitten;  so  that  the  lord  of  life  escaped.   He  then  flew  to  the 
Minnetarees.    A  young  woman,  who  refused  to  marry,  was  here 
whipped  and  beaten  by  him.    She  went  to  the  lower  village,  and 
complained  that  God  had  punished  her,  because  she  would  not 
marry.   A  voung  man  who  wished  to  have  her  for  his  wife,  took 
the  dress  of  the  lord  of  life,  as  she  was  resolved  to  marry  none 
but  him.    She  now  desired  to  know  whether  her  lover  was  really 
^vdiat  he  pretended  to  be,  and  with  this  view  placed  some  pointed 
sticks  in  the  ground,  on  which  he  must  wound  himself  in  the 
night,  if  lie  were  not  of  a  superior  nature.   He  came  and  wounded 
himst'lf,  on  which  she  fell  on  him,  took  away  all  his  clothes  and 
hid  them,  so  that  he  looked  for  a  long  time  both  for  them  and  his 
weapons.'  AVhen  day  came,  two  long  lines,  like  fishing  lines,  were 
hanging  down  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  and  near  to  the  place 
where  the  girl  was.    A  voice  called  to  her,  from  above,  to  climb 
up  bv  the  lines;  that  the  clothes  were  no  longer  in  the  place 
where  she  had  hidden  them;  it  was.  therefore,  the  lord  of  life 
who  had  appeared  to  her  under  the  form  of  the  young  man.  The 
girl  took  hold  of  the  lines,  and  the  sun  seemed  to  come  down. 
Several  of  her  relations,  and  other  men,  pulled  the  lines,  but 
could  not  draw  the  sun  down,  while  the  lord  of  life  lay  quietly 
in  it.    A  very  strong  man,  who  was  able  to  pull  up  the  largest 
trees  by  the  'roots,  and  cast  them  from  liim,  was  not  able  to  do 
anything  on  this  occasion;  the  line  turned  around  his  shoulders. 
'1  can  pull  up  the- largest  trees,'  said  he,  'and  my  strength  is 
greater  than  that  of  all  other  men  united,  and  yet  I  cannot  break 
this  small  line.'    To  which  the  lord  of  life  answered,  'If  you 
reach  and  kill  me,  the  human  race  Avill  be  destroyed  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.'  " 

The  Ark.  *"At  the  time  that  the  first  man  had  incensed  the 
whites  by  his  voracity,  the  latter  made  the  water  rise  so  high 
that  all  the  land  Avas  overflowed.  On  this,  the  first  man  advised 
the  ancestors  of  the  Xnmangkake  to  ])uild  a  wooden  iowv.v  or  fort, 
upon  an  emminence,  assuring  them  that  the  water  would  not  rise 
higher  thini  that  point.  Th.\v  followed  liis  advise,  and  built  the 
ark,  on  the  l.>w<'r  side  of  th.'  Heart  river,  on  a  large  scale,  and  a 
part  of  the  nation  was  preserved  in  this  building,  while  the  re- 
mainder i)erishe(l  in  the  waves.    In  remembrance  of  the  kind  care 
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of  the  first  man,  they  placed  iu  each  of  their  villages  a  miniature 
model  of  this  ark,  one  of  which  still  exists  in  the  village  of  Mih- 
Tutta-Hang-Kush.  The  ^vaters  afterwards  subsided,  and  they 
still  celebrate  the  festival  of  Okippe  in  honor  of  this  ark,  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  sequel.-^ 

Before  the  first  great  deluge,  the  Numangkake  lived  below 
ground,  but  a  band  of  them  [the  same  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking)  took  up  their  abode  above  ground  at  an  earlier  period. 
They  believe  that  there  are  four  stories  below  ground  and  as  ■ 
manv  above,  and  they  now  inhabit  the  fourth  from  below.  The 
band  which  first  came  from  above  ground  is  called  by  them 
Histoppa  (those  of  the  tattooed  countenance),  and  these  for  the 
most  part,  perished  in  the  great  deluge.    Those  who  lived  under 
ground  one  dav  perceived  a  light  over  their  heads,  which  made 
them  desire  to  ascertain  what  was  above.    They  accordingly  sent 
up  a  mouse,  which  looked  about,  returned,  and  reported  that  the 
land  above  was  similar  as  that  which  they  inhabited.    Tlum  sent 
up  a  certain  animal,  called  by  them,  Nahsi,  about  the  size  of  a 
pole  cat,  and  distinguished  by  black  stripes  on  its  face  and  legs, 
Perhaps  this  was  the  racoon,  which  is  not  now  to  be  found  m 
this  part  of  the  country.    This  animal,  when  he  came  back,  said 
that  it  was  much  more  pleasant  above  than  below.    They,  there- 
fore, ordered  the  badger  to  dig  a  larger  opening,  as  tlie  present 
issue  was  too  small.    After  the  badger  had  perfoi-med  his  task, 
the  black-tailed  deer  was  ordered  to  go  and  enlarge,  tlie  opening 
by  means  of  his  horns.    He  ran  a])out  the  whole  day,  ate  service 
berries,  and  returned  in  the  evening.    His  tail  was  at  that  time 
white,  but  as  this  deer  returned  at  sunset,  and  the  sun  went 
down  at  the  very  moment  when  his  tail  only  was  above  ground, 
that  was  ever  afterwards  black." 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  folh-)wing  paragraph,  that  the  connng 
up  ''above  ground"  occurred  near* ''the  sea  shore,"  and  that 
those  who  cnme  up  ''went  on"  and  reached  the  ^Missouri  af  the 
mouth  of  Wliite  river-being  tln.t  river  in  South  Dakota;  that 
thev  then  "proceeded  up  the  Missouri  to  Moreau's  river;"  tliat 
they  then  had  "'no  enemies,"  and  tliat  the  first  attack  was  hy 
Cheyennes.  It  is  wortliy  of  notic^  in  this  connr.-tion  tliat  the 
Cheyennes  probably  reached  tlie  ]\Iissoiiri  river  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  rentury.    Tt  is  still  more 
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significant,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  former  habitat 
of  the  Mandans,  that  this  definite  statement  that  they  came  up  the 
Missouri  to  the  Moreau  river,  shows  that  their  traditions  clearly 
placed  them  at  one  time  as  residents  on  the  Missouri  at  least 
sixty  miles  south  of  the  North  Dakota  line. 

Climb  the  Grapevine.    ^'The  Numangkake  now  resolved  to  go 
up    The  GTeat  chief  with  his  medicine  and  his  schischikue  m  his 
hand  went  first.    They  climbed  up,  one  after  another  by  the  aid 
of  a  branch  of  a  vine;  and  when  exactly  half  their  number  had 
ascended,  and  a  corpulent  woman  was  half  way  up  the  vine,  it 
broke,  and  tlie  remainder  of  the  nation  fell  to  the  ground.  This 
happened  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  shore.    Those  who  had 
reached  the  surface  went  on  till  they  came  to  the  ^lissouri,  which 
they  reached  at  AVhite  Earth  river.^^    They  then  proceeded  up 
the  Missouri  to  ^loreau's  river.   At  that  time  they  knew  nothing 
of  enemies.    Once,  when  a  Mandan  woman  was  scraping  a  hide, 
a  Cheyenne  Indian  came  and  killed  her.    The  Mandans  followed 
the  traces  of  this  new  enemy  till  they  came  to  a  certain  river, 
where  tliev  all  turned  back  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  husband 
and  the  brother  of  the  woman  who  was  killed.    These  two  men 
went  on  till  thev  discovered  the  enemy.  kilK>d  one  of  them  and 
look  his  scalp  with  them.    Before  they  got  back  to  their  village 
they  found  some  white  clay  which  they  had  never  seen  before, 
and  took  a  portion  of  it  with  them.    "When  they  came  to  their 
great  chief,  the  first  man  who  had  climbed  up  the  vine,  and  whose 
skull  and  schischikue  they  still  preserve,  as  a  relic,  in  the  medi- 
cine bag  of  the  nation,  they  gave  him  the  wliite  clay,  with  which 
he  marked  some  lines  on  his  schischikue.    Tlie  name  of  tliis  chief 
was.  at  first.  Mihti-Pihka  (the  smoke  of  the  vilhige),  but  wlien 
he  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  he  called  himself  the 
Mihti-Shi  (the  robe  with  the  beautiful  hairV    Wlien  he  had  re- 
ceived the  clay  and  the  sealp,  he  commanded^  all  his  people  to 
shoot  buft'alos.  but  only  ])ulls.  and  to  make  slii.'lds  of  the  thickest 
part  of  the  hide,  which  they  did.   "Wlien  this  was  done,  they  asked 
the  chief  what  were  his  next  conimandments.    ^Po  which  he  re- 
plied. 'Paint  a  drooping  sunflower  on  this  sliield'  (as  a  sort  of 
medirine  or  amulet),  on  which  the  sist.'r  of  the  •■liicf  said,  ^You 
are  fools;  paint  a  bean  on  it  ;  for  what  is  smoollu'r  than  a  bran  tu 
ward  off  the  arrows.' 
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'^The  chief  uow  introduced  the  establishment  of  the  bands  or 
unions,  and  founded  first  that  of  'the  foolish  dogs.'    He  made 
four  caps  of  crows'  feathers,  and  commissioned  the  Mandans  to 
make  a  number  of  similar  ones.   He  then  gave  them  the  war  pipe 
and  song,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  always  valiant  and  cheerful, 
and  never  to  retreat  before  the  point  of  the  arrow.   He  also  gave 
them  the  strips  of  red  cloth  which  hang  down  behind,  and  added 
that,  if  they  would  follow  his  directions,  they  would  always  be 
esteemed  as  brave  and  worthy  men.    The  chief  then  made  two  of 
the  bent  sticks  covered  with  otter  skins,  and  gave  them  the  kana- 
kara-kachka.  and  then  two  others  adorned  with  raven's  feathers, 
which  he  also  presented  to  them.    The  first  represent  the  sun- 
flower, and  the  latter  the  maiz.e.   'These  badges,'  said  he,  'you  are 
to  carry  before  you  when  you  go  against  the  enemy;  plant  them 
in  the  ground,  and  fight  to  the  last  man,  that  is  to  say,  never 
abandon  them.'    He  next  founded  the  band  of  'the  little  foolish 
dogs,'  and  assembled  many  young  meu,  whom  he  ordered  to  paint 
their  faces  of  a  black  color,  and  gave  tliem  a  song  of  their  own, 
with  the  war  whoop  at  the  end.  and  said  he  would  call  them  the 
'black-birds.'   He  afterwards  went  to  war  with  his  people  against 
the  Cheyennes.    They  reached  the  enemy  and  laid  all  their  robes 
in  a  heap  together.    The  chief  wore  a  cap  of  lynx  skin,  and  had 
his  medicine  pipe  on  his  arm.    He  did  not  join  in  the  action,  but 
sat  apart  on  the  ground  during  the  wliole  time  that  it  lasted. 
They  fought  almost  the  whole  day,  drove  the  enemy  into  their 
village,  and  were  then  repulsed,  which  happened  three  or  four 
times,  and  one  of  the  Numangkakc^  was  killed.    AVhen  the  chief 
was  informed  of  this,  he  ordered  them  to  go  to  the  river  and 
bring  a  young  poplar  with  large  leaves,  whieh  he  ])lanted  in  the 
ground  near  to  the  enemy,  and  challenged  the  CheyeniK^s  to  at- 
tack him;  but  they  answered,  they  wouhl  wait  for  his  attack..  As 
he  would  not  commence  the  combat,  the  enemy  shot  at  him,  but 
their  arrows  only  grazed  his  arm  and  robe.    He  then  held  u\)  the 
poplar,  wbieli  suddenly  shot  up  to  a  colossal  size,  was  thrown,  by 
a  violent  storm  which  arose,  anion^i'  the  enemies,  crushed  many 
of  them,  and  obli'_re(l  tlu>  Ch^'yennes  to  retreat  across  the  Mis- 
souri." 

The  tradition  ot*  th.^  "creation"  now  mergt's  into  something 
more  modern,  as  it  is  s(M>n  that  what  next  occurs  in  the  narrative 
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pertains  to  the  coming  of  the  Minnetarees-supposedly  from  the 
Devil's  Lake  region. 

"The  Numangkake  now  went  np  the  Missouri  to  beyond  the 
Heart  river,  where  a  Mandan  village  had  long  stood.    An  old 
man  of  their  tribe  was  fishing  at  this  place,  when  four  men  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  bank.    On  his  inquiring  who  they  were, 
they  told  him  their  names,  and  put  the  same  question  to  him,  ■ 
which  he  answered;  and.  having  an  ear  of  maize  with  hmi  he 
fastened  it  to  an  arrow  and  shot  it  over  to  the  strangers.   I  mdmg  • 
the  maize  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  they  called  to  him,  and 
said  that  within  four  nights,  a  great  many  men  would  come,  tor 
whom  he  would  do  well  to  prepare  plenty  of  food.    They  then 
returned  to  their  camp,  and  gave  their  countrymen  an  account 
of  the  maize.    They  had  likewise  tasted  the  pomme  blanche,  and  : 
several  other  vegetables,  but  considered  the  maize  as  the  best 
of  all.   The  camp  was  accordingly  broken  up,  and  they  proceeded 
slowly  onwards.    The  Numangkake  expected  the  strangers  for 
four  nights ;  thev  cooked  and  made  everything  ready  for  their 
reception,  but,  as  tlieir  visitors  did  not  make  their  appearance  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  night,  they  ate  the  provisions  themselves. 
A  year  passed  by  and  the  strangers  did  not  come;  the  second  and 
the  third  vear  likewise :  at  length,  in  the  spring  of  the  fourth  year, 
all  the  surrounding  hills  were  covered  with  red  men.    Thus  in- 
stead of  four  davs  four  years  had  elapsed.    The  new  comers 
crossed  the  river,  and  built  a  village  near  the  Numangkake,  and 
the  name  of  .Minnetarees  was  given,  i.  e.,  those  who  came  over  the 
waters.-' 

"The  principal  chief  of  each  nation  met.  and  had  a  conference 
together.  The  Minnetaree  chief  asked  the  other  whence  they 
procuri'd  s.)  much  red  maize?  To  whieli  he  replied,  'When  we 
fought  with  our  enemies,  and  they  killed  our  wives  and  cluldren 
in  the  maize  fields,  the  maize  grew  up.  and  for  the  most  part  red.' 
To  which  the  :\Iinn<-taree  chief  replied,  'That  he  would  assist 
them  with  his  people  against  their  enemies.'  Alrea<ly  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  many  Cheyennes  came  and  kilh-d  a  number  of  women 
in  the'plantntions:  the  united  nations  attacked  them,  killed  many 
during  the  whole  day.  an<l  ilrove  them  back  to  a  small  river  whudi 
falls  hito  the  Missouri.  The  two  allied  nations  now  remained 
united,  but.  b.dng  so  numerous  that  the  country  did  not  alVord 
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them  sufficient  subsistence,  the  Mandans  said  to  the  Minnetarees,  , 
'Remove  higher  up  .the  Missouri;  this  .vhole  country  belongs  to 
us    There  are  the  rivers  Little  Jlissouri,  Yello^vstone  and  Knite 
river  on  the  banks  of  ^vhich  you  can  settle,  but  do  not  go  beyond 
the  latter  river,  for  it  is  only  in  this  case  tliat  ^ve  shall  remain 
good  friends.  If  you  go  too  far  ^ve  shall  have  disputes,  make  peace 
and  again  disagree;  but  if  you  remain  on  this  side  there  .vd  be 
•constant  friendship  bet^veen  us.'    The  Minnetarees  removed  as 
proposed,  but  built  one  of  their  villages  on  the  other  side  of 
Knife  river  ^vbich  frequently  occasioned  dissension  between  them, 
and  it  is  oulv  within  these  fourteen  years  that  permanent  peace 
and  concord  have  existed  between  the  two  people. ' 

It  thus  appears  tliat  the  Minnetarees  were  allies  of  the  Man- 
dans;  and  it  next  appears  that  not  very  many  years  before  Maxi- 
milian was  at  the  Mandan  villages  (1833-4)  and  when  Dipaueh 
"was  a  young  man,"  the  Rees  and  Cheyennes  and  not  the  bioux 
who  were  too  far  away,  were  their  enemies;  also  that  when  this 
alliance  occurred  the  Mandans  were  scattered  on  both  sides  of 
the  Missouri,  and  not  (as  Lewis  and  Clarke  declare  but  which 
their  detailed  narrative  disproves)  mostly  on  the  east  side. 

"At  the  time  when  our  narrator  was  a  young  man,  the  Arik- 
karas  were  near  and  dangerous  enemies  to  the  Mandans.  They 
often  fought  with  them  as  well  as  with  the  Sioux,  ^^^len  one 
of  the  two  allied  nations  fought  alone,  it  was  almost  always  de- 
feated Imt  when  they  were  combined  they  generally  triumphed. 
The  preceding  long  narrative  throws,  as  I  have  said,  much  light 
on  the  actual  condition  of  this  people,  and  of  their  prevalent 
superstitious  customs.  ,  , 

"  \t  the  time  of  their  first  alliance  with  the  i\Iini.otarces,  the 
Mandans  are  said  to  have  inhabited  eight  or  nine  villages  on  tlie 
two  banks  of  the  Missouri  on  the  Heart  river,  and  higher  up- 
wards.   Subsequently  a  great  number  of  the  Mandans  were  car- 
ried off  bv  the  smallpox,  and  their  enemies,  the  S.ou.k  entirely 
destroyed"  their  largest  village,  and  massacred  tlie  inhabitants 
The  remaining  population  then  collected  in  the  two  villages  that 
still  exist-ilih-Tutta-Hang-Kush  an.l  Ruhptare.    Previously  to 
the  devastations  of  the  smallpox,  the  Sioux  were  not  very  danger- 
.    ous  enemies  to  the  Mandans,  because  they  lived  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  them,  but  the  Cheyennes  and  the  Ar.kkaras  were 
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their  natural  adversaries.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  re- 
ligious and  superstitious  practices  which  still  prevail  among 
them." 

Religion — Guardian  Spirit — Medicine-Pipes.  ''These  Indians 
are  full  of  prejudice  and  superstitions,  and  connect  all  the  natural 
phenomena  with  tlie  before  mentioned  sill}^  creations  of  their  own 
imaginations.  They  undertake  nothing  without  first  invoking 
their  guardian  spirit,  or  medicine,  who  mostly  appears  to  them 
in  a  dream.  AVhen  they  wish  to  choose  their  medicine  or  guar- 
dian spirit,  they  fast  for  three  or  four  days  and  even  longer,  re- 
tire to  a  solitary  spot,  do  penance,  and  even  sacrifice  joints  of 
their  fingers;  howl  and  cry  to  the  lord  of  life,  or  to  the  first  man, 
beseeching  him  to  point  out  their  guardian  spirit.  Thc}^  continue 
in  this  excited  state  till  they  dream,  and  the  first  animal  or  other 
object  which  appears  to  them  is  chosen  for  their  guardian  spirit 
or  medicine. 

"Every  num  has  his  guardian  spirit.  There  is,  in  the  prairie,  a 
large  hill  where  they  remain  motionless  many  days,  lamenting  and 
fasting;  not  far  from  this  hill  is  a  cave,  into  which  they  creep  at 
night.  The  choice  and  adoration  of  their  medicine  is  said  to 
have  been  taught  them  by  the  strange  ma-n  or  spirit  who  appeared 
in  their  villages  many  years  ago,  ancj  has  not  since  been  seen,  and 
of  Avhom  mention  has  already  been  luade  by  the  name  of  Ochkih- 
Iladda.  He  is  said  also  to  have  taught  them  the  art  of  tattooing, 
and  to  have  instituted  their  medicine  feasts.  In  all  natural 
phenomena,  which  are  not  of  daily  occurrence,  they  see  wonders, 
and  indications  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  events.  If  the  fall- 
ing stars  are  numerous,  or  in  a  certain  direction,  it  is  to  them  an 
indication  of  war,  or  of  a  great  mortality  in  the  human  race. 
They  were  not  willing  to  have  their  portraits  painted,  because 
they  alh.'ged  that  they  shovdd  soon  die  if  their  portraits  came  into 
otlier  hands;  at  least  they  endeavored  to  obtain  the  i)ortrait  of 
the  painter  as  an  antidote.  One  of  tlieir  chiefs  iiever  smoked  out 
of  a  stone  pipe.  l)ut  always  used  a  wooden  one.  AIato-Top(^  never 
partook  of  other  people's  tobacco  but  always  smolced  ])y  himself, 
with  the  doors  shut.  Tliey  do  not  willingly  show  their  medieino 
or  amulets,  which  are  usually  kept  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle  or 
bag,  and  never  opened  ext-ept  on  important  occasions.  They  have 
particular  medicine-pipes,  or,  as  the  English  call  them,  medicine 
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..1  onrl  iisod  for  smoking  only  on  solemn 

occasions.    Manj  mate  sul    i  i  ^     j  ^^.j^j.  nearly 

such,  for  instance,  was  the  pipe  f  f  P"^;''  '  J^^^  red 
in  the  form  of  a  Turkish  pipe,  -^^j''^^^  represented  the 
clay ;  the  tube,  which  was  ^^^^  ^^^^  J^,  stretch  of 
lord  of  life  in  human  ^^^^  fj^^n  ;  , serves  a  celebrated  pipe 
imagination  to  discover    The  nat  on  p  „,i,ted  to 

of  this  land  as  a  efr^ote  ages,  and  they 

su^^  pipes  '^ut  at  a  ^nsidei.ble  ^^^^^^ 
the  necessary  ornaments  are  not  to  7;loapecker, 
as  the  upper  bill  and  the        ^^^^    ^^^ou  i    For  the  head 
a  bird  which  is  not  found  so  high  up  th  >hssou  . 
of  one  of  these  woodpeckers,  which  -a   bro^i  t 
they  gave  a  large  ''-J^-^  f  -J.^Snes  conceives  the 

lars.   If  a  man  PO-e-;«  "f^^  P'^,,  „,an  whom  he  is  to 

idea  of  adopting  a  med  cine  >      ;  i.ite  that 

choose  appears  to  ^^V":,;  Cv  pe  lied  soiie  exploit, 
he  should  be  of  a  good  famil  .  or  ha^  ^  p  -.a.^x  two 

He  acquaints  him  of      ^^^^^^^^  X^^  Ln.  whether 

^,^-^o;:r;:Lthenchoos.t..you^^^ 

the  medicine  dance  together  with      jj^^     \  ,,,,, 

The  father  often  dances,  in  the  '";--f,;.;'\        1.  arrives  and 

and  instructs  these  two  young  me,  .  J^^  - ' 

the  adopted  son  is  ready  for  the  ecremoi     th   1. 1 

.elations.  and  the  two  young  dancer. 

newly-chosen  son.  and  brings  h.m  a    .r     .    ^  „. 
blankets,  kettles,  and  o,h..r  valuable  -  '      ;  / 

■  '■^^-"^;;:/r;i:rL;:w^":>:-^^^ 

company  dance  aroun.l        .  ,  ,  jaueers 

•    J  Ka-  flio  (Ivnm  and  scniscniKiu  . 


fi^ff   all  ffti" 
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value,  which  the  two  parties  reciprocally  divide  between  them. 
'The  father  then  again  takes  his  son  by  the  hand,  makes  him  rise 
from  his  seat,  and  dresses  him  in  new  clothes  from'  head  to  foot, 
and  likewise  paints  his  face  according  to  his  fancy.  The  dress 
and  pipe  are  henceforth  his  property,  and  he  is  considered  as  a 
real  son,  who  must  support  and  defend  his  father.  This  custom 
exists  among  most  of  the  nations  on  the  Missouri,  and 
^ven  among  the  Esquimaux  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  usage.  If 
the  adopted  son  and  father  have  not  happened  to  meet  for  a  long 
time,  they  make  presents  to  each  other;  the  father  gives  the  son 
a  new  dress,  and  the  latter  presents  him  witli  a  good  horse.  Among 
all  the  Indian  nations  of  North  America,  there  is  a  particular  class 
of  men,  who  are  specially  engaged  in  all  the  above  mentioned  cere- 
monies— and  medicines.  They  are,  also,  the  physicians,  and  are 
called,  among  the  Mandans,  Xumak-Choppenih,  (which  signifies 
medicine-man)." 

White  Buffalo  Skin.  "The  skin  of  a  white  buffalo  cow  is  an 
important  article  and  an  eminent  medicine  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Mandans  and  ^Minnetarees.  He  wdio  has  never  possessed  one  of 
them  is  not  respected.  Suppose  two  men  to  be  disputing  about 
their  exploits,  the  one  an  old  veteran  warrior,  who  has  slain  many 
enemies,  the  other,  a  young  lad  without  experience ;  the  latter  re- 
proaches the  other  with  never  having  possesssd  a  white  buffalo 
cow  hide,  on  wliich  the  old  man  droops  his  head  and  covers  his 
face  for  shame.  He  who  possesses  such  a  liido  generally  oft'ers  it 
to  the  lord  of  life,  to  whom  he  dedicates  it,  or  Avhich  is  equivalent 
to  the  sun,  or  to  the  first  man.  He  collects,  perhaps,  in  the  course 
of  a  whole  twelve  month,  various  articles  of  value,  and  then  hangs 
them  up  all  together  on  a  high  pole  in  the  open  prairie,  generally 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  burying  place,  or  in  the  village  before 
his  hut.  Distinguished  men  and  chiefs  of  eminence  are  for  the 
most  part  poor,  because  in  order  to  gain  reputation  and  influence, 
they  give  away  every  thing  of  value  which  they  possess.  A  large 
number  of  relatives  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  ac(iuiring  riches, 
for  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  and  to  be 
liberal,  does  honor  to  the  whole  family,  who  assist  him  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power.  Wlu'n  one  of  his  I'elaliojis  has  anything  of 
value,  the  young  man  goes  to  the  owner  to  denniiid  it,  and  not 
infrequently  takes  it  away  without  ceremony..   Sometinu's  he 
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haiK-s  his  head  in  silence  and  then  something  of  value  is  given 
him^a  handsome  dress,  a  horse,  etc.   If  he  wishes  to  gam  reputa- 
tion and  a  claim  to  distinction,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  make 
presents     All  the  people  in  the  village  notice  very  accurately 
what  presents  are  made,  and  the  donor  has  a  right  to  display  all 
such  presents  painted  on  his  robes,  and  in  this  manner  to  hand 
down -his  reputation  to  posterity,  as  has  been  already  related. 
This  andmilitavv  glory  are,  in  the  eyes  of  these  men,  the  greatest 
virtues    Thev  dare  not  draw  a  stroke  too  much  on  their  robes  for 
their  horses,"  guns,  etc.,  which  they  have  given  away,  for  the 
yonnc-  men  keep  a  most  strict  account  against  each  other,  and 
univeraal  ridicule  would  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  violat- 
ing this  rule.   Among  the  distinctions  of  any  man,  the  white  buf- 
falo hide  is  the  greatest.   He  who  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
kill  a  white  buifalo  himself,  which  is  generally  the  case,  as  these 
animals  are  very  rare,  purchases  a  hide,  often  at  a  great  distance 
from  home,  and  other  nations  bring  tliem  thither,  being  well  aware 
of  the  o-reat  value  attached  to  tlicni  by  the  Mandans.    The  lade 
must  be  that  of  a  young  cow.  not  above  two  years  old,  and  be 
taken  off  complete  and  tanned,  with  the  horns,  nose,  hools  and 
tail  'The  value  of  ten  or  fifteen  horses  is  given  for  it.   A  certain 
Mandan  gave  ten  horses,  a  gun,  some  kettles,  and  otlier  articles 
for  such  a  hide.   The  white  hide  of  a  bull  or  of  an  old  cow  is  by 
no  means  so  valuable.   Tlie  white  liide  of  a  young  cow  suffices  for 
all  the  daughters  of  a  family.   They  do  not  wear  it  as  a  robe,  like 
the  J\linnetarees.  or,  at  the  utmost,  the  wife,  or  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  faniilv,  wears  it  once  at  some  great  festival,  but  never 
a  second  time.    Tlie  :>laiubu,s  have  particular  ceremonies  at  tlie 
dedication  of  the  hide.   As  soon  as  they  have  obtauied  U  they  en- 
cage an  eminent  medicine-man,  who  must  throw  it  over  hum  he 
Uien  walks  around  tlie  village  in  the  apjuirent  direction  of  the 
sun's  course,  and  sings  a  medicine  song.    When  the  owner,  after 
collecting  articles  of  value  for  three  or  four  years,  desires  to 
jffer  his  treasure  to  the  lord  of  life,  or  to  the  tirst  man,  be  ro  Is, 
it  up  after  addins  some  wormwood  or  a  h.v'ul  of  ma./.c.  and  th,> 
skin 'then  remains  susp.mkI.mI  on  a  liigh  pole  till  it  rots  away. 
Vt  the  time  of  mv  visit  there  was  such  an  olT,.ring  at  Mih-Tutta- 
Han-Kush.  near  the  stages  for  the  dead  without  the  village. 
Sometimes,  when  the  ceremony  of  dedication  is  finished,  the  hide 
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is  cut  into  small  strips,  and  the  members  of  the  family  wear  parts 
of  it  tied  over  the  head,  or  across  the  forehead,  when  they  are  in 
full  dress.  If  a  Mandan  kills  a  young  white  buffalo  cow,  it  is 
accounted  to  him  as  more  than  an  exploit,  or  having  killed  an 
enemy,  he  does  not  cut  up  the  animal  himself,  but  employs  another 
man,  to  whom  he  gives  a  horse  for  his  trouble.  He  alone  who  has 
killed  such  an  animal  is  allowed  to  wear  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
skin  in  his  ears.  The  whole  robe  is  not  ornamented,  being  es- 
teemed superior  to  any  other  dress,  however  fine.  The  traders 
have  sometimes  sold  such  hides  to  the  Indians,  who  gave  them  as 
many  as  sixty  otlier  robes  in  exchange.  Buffalo  skins  with  white 
spots  are  likewise  highly  valued  by  the  Mandans;  but  there  is  a 
race  of  these  animals  with  very  soft  silky  hair,  which  has  a  beau- 
tiful gold  luster  when  in  the  sunshine ;  these  are  likewise,  highly 
prize'd,  and  sold  for  ten  or  fifteen  dollars,  and  sometimes  for  the 
value  of  a  horse.  Besides  the  white  buffalo  skins  which  are  offered 
in  sacrifice  and  hung  on  poles,  there  are,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
villages  of  the  Llandans  and  Minnotarces,  other  strange  figures 
on  high  poles.  These  figures  are  composed  of  skin,  grass,  and 
twigs,  which,  it  seems,  represent  the  sun  and  moon,  perhaps  also, 
the  lord  of  life,  and  the  first  man.  The  Indians  resort  to  them 
when  they  wish  to  petition  for  anything,  and  sometimes  howl  and 
lament  for  days  and  weeks  together." 

^  Medicine  Festivals— The  Ark.  ''The  IMandans  have  several 
medicine  festivals,  of  Avhicli  the  Okippe,  or  the  penitential  cere- 
mony of  the  ark,  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  celebrated 
in  the  spring  or  summer,  and  I  regret  to. say  that  I  cannot  describe 
it  as  an  eye  witness.'  I  am.  however,  enabled  to  give  a  circum- 
stantial description  of  it.  word  for  word,  as  it  was  communicated 
to  me  by  men  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  nation. 

''Numank-Machana,  tiie  first  man,  ordered  the  Numaugkake  to 
celebrate  this  medicine  feast  every  year.-^  When  the  villa^^-e  has 
fixed  tlie  time  for  this  festivity,  tliey  clioose  a  man  of  distinction 
in  whom  confidence  can  be  placed,  wlio  must  put  liimself  at  the 
head,  and  direct  the  solomnities.  In  the  year  1834  Mato-Tope  was 
chosen.  He  is  called  Kani-Sachka.  This  man  then  causes  the 
medicine-lodge  to  be  prepared  and  cleaned  before  the  appointed 
time,  and  wood  find  other  necessaries  to  be  provided. 

^'First  day  of  the  Okippe :    At  sunset  the  Kani-Sachka  goes 
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into  the  lodge,  and  begins  the  fast,  which  continues  four  days. 
With  him  are  six  men,  who  are  to  strike  what  is  called  the  tor- 
toise, a  vessel  or  sack  made  of  parchment,  and  filled  with  water. 
Three  of  the  men  must  strike  in  the  direction  of  the  river  down- 
wards, and  three  in  the  direction  upwards.    They  strike  the  tor- 
toise during  the  whole  night.   Before  sun-rise  a  man  representing 
the  Numank-Machana,  or  the  first  man,  arrives.   He  dresses  him- 
self in  the  medicine-lodge  in  the  following  manner :    'Round  his 
body  he  fastens  a  wolf's  skin,  on  his  head,  raven's  feathers,  in  his 
arms  he  carries  the  medicine-pipe,  and  in  his  robe  a  portion  of 
pcmmican.   His  face  is  painted  red,  and  on  the  small  of  the  back 
he  binds  a  piece  of  wood,  to  which  the  tail  of  a  buffalo  cow  is 
fastened.   Dressed  in  this  manner,  he  goes  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  and  sings  on  the  open  space  in  the 
center.  ^  xUi  kinds  of  valuable  articles,  such  as  guns,  robes, 
blankets,  etc.,  are  thrown  towards  him,  of  which  he  afterwards 
takes  possession,  while  on  his  part  he  distributes  pemmican  among 
the  people.   He  then  returns  to  the  medicine-lodge,  but  is  not  at 
that  time  permitted  to  speak  a  word.    The  most  eminent  men  of 
the  nation  now  come  to  the  lodge,  address  the  first  man  as  their 
uncle,  and  say,  'Well,  uncle,  how  did  you  fare  in  the  villages? 
How  did  you  find  them ?    Were  you  well  received?'    To  which 
he  replies,  ^Very  well  nephew.   I  have  not  once  lowered  my  pipe 
to  the  ground.'^  By  which  he  means  to  say  that  he  has  received 
ample  presents,  and  offerings  of  all  kinds  have  been  hung  upon 
his  pipe.   Pie  then  says,  'I  have  seen  a  great  many  buffalos  feed- 
ing in  the  prairie  and  drinking  at  the  river;  they  are  very  abund- 
ant evervwhere.'    These  were  the  horses;  but  he  means  to  inti- 
mate that,  bv  the  medicine  of  this  day,  the  buffalos  will  be  at- 
.  tracted  in  great  numbers.    All  those  who  intend  to  submit  their 
bodies  to  a  penance  of  certain  tortures,  hi  order  to  ivnder  them- 
selves acceptable  to  the  lord  of  life  and  the  first  man.  come  to 
the  medicine-lodge  early  in  the  morning.    Tlieir  number  is,  of 
course,  uncertain:  sometimes  many  present  tliemselvi^s,  at  other 
times  o^y  a  few.    They  are  smeared  all  over  with  white  clay, 
with  no  other  covering  besides  their  rol)cs.  with  tli.'  hair  side  out- 
.    wards,  and  drawn  over  their  heads,  so  tliat  tlie  head  is  covered, 
and  they  are  quite  wrapped  up  in  tlinn.    In  tlie  medicine-lodge 
they  lay  aside  their  robes.    On  the  first  day  of  the  feast  they  go 
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four  times,  Avrappcd  up  as  before  described,  and  dance  around 
the  ark,  Avliich  stands  in  the  center  of  the  open  space.  The  Kani- 
Sachka  remains  during  all  this  time  moaning  and  leaning  against 
the  ark.  All  this  is  done  in  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon  all 
is  silent,  and  neither  dance  nor  procession  takes  place. 

"Second  day  of  the  Okippe :    On  the  second  day,  early  in  the 
morning,  eight  men  appear,  who  represent  l)uffalo  bulls.  They 
are  naked,  wearing  only  an  apron  of  blue  and  white  striped 
woolen  cloth.    Their  body  is  painted  black  in  front,  w^ith  two  red 
perpendicular  stripes  like  the  facings  of  a  military  uniform,  and 
with  several  white  transverse  stripes  looking  like  lace  or  bands. 
The  forearm  and  ankles  are  alternately  striped  white  and  red. 
In  their  hands  they  carry  a  fan  of  green  willow  twigs,  and  on 
their  back  a  buffalo  robe,  the  head  of  wdiich,  with  the  long  hair 
on  the  forehead  hangs  over  the  face.    To  the  middle  of  the  robe 
a  single  bulfalo  horn  is  fastened,  while  at  the  head  and  loins 
green  willow  branches  are  appended.    The  eight  buffalo  bulls  put 
on  tliis  fantastic  dress  in  the  lodge,  and,  when  this  is  done,  march 
out  two  abreast  in  an  inclined  posture,  and  extending  their  robes 
with  outspread  hands,  and  holding  the  willow  fans  upright.  In 
this  manner  they  dance  up  to  tlie  ark,  where  they  divide,  four 
going  to  the  left  and  four  to  the  right  'round  the  space.  They 
again  join  opposite  the  medicine-lodge,  and  then  return  as  before 
to  the  ark,  where  tlu^y  continue  to  dance.    AVhen  they  are  oppo- 
site to  each  otlier  they  stand  upright  and  imitate  tlie  roaring  of 
the  buffalo.   As  soon  as  tliis  dance  begins,  the  six  tortoise  strikers 
bring  their  instrument  from  the  center  .of  the  lodge,  and  place 
it  near  tlie  ark  in  an  easterly  direction,  striking  it,  and  singing  a 
certain  song  whieh  is  said  to  be  a  prayer.     The  Kani-Saehka 
stands,  with  his  head  bowed,  leaning  on  the  ark,  directly  <^])posite 
the  tortoise,  and  moans  without  ceasing.    He  is  quite  naked. ex- 
cept an  apron  of  buffalo  skin.    His  whole  ])ody  is  Ix-daubed  with 
yelloAV,  and  on  his  forehead  he  luis  a  wnnith  of  bleached  bntfalo 
hair  or  av(»o1  hanging  over  his  eyes.    The  eight  buffalo  ]>ulls  form 
a  ring  and  dance  around  him.  covering  him  with  their  robes: 
they  dance  in  lik'c  nnnnicr  to  the  tortoise,  and  next  go  to  the 
door  of  tiie  medicine-lodge,  where  they  make  a  kind  of  covtn-ed 
way  with  their  robes,  beneath  which  the  tortoise  is  conveyed  into 
the  lodge.    The  whole  ceremony  is  re]>eated  eight  times  on  this 
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day  four  times  in  the  morning  and  four  times  in  the  afternoon. 

"Third  day  of  the  Oldppe  :  The  same  masks  as  yesterday  dance 
on  this  day  twelve  times,  and  are  prohibited  from  either  eatmg 
or  drinking.   A  number  of  other  masks  join  them    1.   T^vo  men, 
dressed  like  ^vomen,  .vho  dance  in  this  costmne,  keepmg  by  the 
side  of  the.  eight  buffalo  bulls.    They  ^vear  clothes  of  bighorn 
leather,  ^vomen's  leggins  (mitasses),  the  robes  havmg  the  hair 
outAvards.   Their  cheeks  are  painted  red,  their  chins  tattooed,  and 
their  heads  adorned  ^vith  glass  beads,  as  is  the  custom  among  the 
^vomen    2.    Two  other  men  represent  a  couple  of  swans;  thej 
are  naked,  carry  a  swan's  tail  in  their  hand,  are  painted  all  over 
white,  only  the  nose,  mouth  (representing  the  bill),  and  he 
lower  part  of  the  legs  and  feet,  black.    3.    A  couple  of  rattle- 
snakes; the  back  is  painted  with  black  transverse  stnpe^,  m  imit..- 
tion  of  those  animals,  the  front  of  the  body  yellowish;  a  black 
line  is  drawn  from  each  eye  down  the  cheeks  and  m  each  hand 
they  carry  a  bunch  of  wormwood,    i.    One  man  represents  the 
evil  spirit ;  he  is  conducted  by  two  men  of  the  village  to  tlie  river, 
where  he  is  dressed  and  painted;  his  entire  body  is  pam  ed  black, 
and,  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  he  is  not  permitted  to  speak  a  word. 
Thev  put  on  his  head  a  cap.  with  a  black  cock's  comb;  he  likewise 
wea'rs  a  mask,  with  white  woolen  rings  left  for  the  opening  round 
the  eves    Thev  then  make  for  him  large  teeth  of  cotton  yarn 
paint' the  sun  upon  his  stomach,  the  crescent  upon  his  back,  and 
on  each  joint  ot  the  arms  and  legs,  a  white  circle;  ^ .^^'^^ 
on  a  buffalo's  tail,  and  place  a  small  stick  in  his  hand  with  a  ball, 
made  of  .skin,  at  the  end.  to  which  a  scalp,  painted  red  on  the 
under  side,  is  fastened.   The  ball  represents  the  head  of  an  enemy. 
When  this  monster  is  completed,  they  let  him  loose,  and  he  runs, 
like  one  possessed,  about  tlie  prairie,  comes  into  the  village,  gets 
upon  the  huts,  one  after  the  other,  and  prys  into  every  corner, 
Aile  the  inliabitants  throw  out  to  him  all  kinds  of  valuable  arti- 
cles as  presents.    As  soon  as  he  perceives  this  he  turns  towards 
the  sun.  and  intimates  to  it,  by  signs,  how  well  he  is  treated,  and 
that  it  is  foolish  of  it.  (the  sun^  to  keep  at  so  great  a  distance. 
The  Tndians  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  devil,  for  whicl,  reason 
this  part  cannot  be  assigned  to  anybody:  but  lie  who  wislu^s  to 
perform  it  must  offer  himself.    My  informant  added  that  this 
medicine  feast  was  once  celebrated  on  the  banks  of  Heart  river, 
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Avhere  the  Mandaus  then  resided,  and  the  man  who  had  under- 
taken this  part  was  conducted  into  the  river,  ^^lien  his  clothes 
-  were  taken  off,  in  order  to  paint  and  dress  him,  he  appeared  very 
uneasy,  and  required  to  be  let  loose ;  and  wdien  this  Avas  done  he 
seemed  as  one  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  ran,  with  the 
velocity  of  an  arrow,  on  the  hills  and  about  the  plain.  His  two 
attendants  were  alarmed,  and  pursued  him  to  the  village,  but  the 
new  demon  darted  past  them,  leaped  over  the  high  fence  of  the 
village,  jumped  down  into  the  huts,  and  again  made  his  egress, 
and  then  ran  to  the  river;  this  now  convinced  them  that  he  was 
possessed.  It  cost  the  inhabitants  much  trouble  to  catch  and 
wash  iiim,  but  he  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  wrapped  himself  in 
his  robe,  and  continued  in  this  condition  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  without  ever  speaking  a  word.^^  AYhile  the  devil  is 
walking  about,  the  other  masks  continue  dancing,  and  act  in 
conformity  with  their  parts,  endeavoring  to  imitate  the  natural 
attitudes  of  the  animals  they  represent.  5.  Two  men,  represent- 
ing white-headed  eagles,  are  painted  of  a  dark  brown  color;  the 
head,  neck,  forearm  and  hands,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  legs, 
are  white;  they  carry  a  stick  in  their  hands,  and  their  business 
is  to  pursue  the  antelopes.  6.  Arc  two  beavers ;  they  wear  the 
robe  with  tlie  hairy  side  outwards,  have  a  piece  of  parcliment 
resembling  a  beaver's  tail,  fastened  to  their  girdle,  and  are  painted 
brown."  7.  Are  two  birds  of  prey;  their  shoulders  are  blue,  the 
breast  yellowish  and  spotted;  they  have  feathers  on  their  heads, 
and  the  feet  of  birds  of  prey  in  their  hands.  8.  Are  two  or  four 
bears  (mato),  wrapped  in  bear's  skins,  with  the  head  and  claws, 
which  cover  the  head  and  their  whole  body;  they  generally  walk 
in  a  stooi)ing  attitude  about  the  dancers,  a^iici  growl  like  those 
animals.  9.  Two  men  represent  the  dried  meat  which  is  cut  in 
small  strips.  They  wear  a  cap  of  white  hare  skin;  their  ])ody  is 
painted  with  zig-zag  stripes;  'round  the  waist  they  have  a  girdle 
of  given  boughs,  and  they  dance  with  the  others.  10.  Forty  or- 
fifty  Indians  of  ditlVrent  ages  peifonn  the  part  of  antelopes;  they 
are  painted  red  on  tlu^  backs,  the  rest  of  the  body  and  limbs  are 
white,  the  nose  aiid  mouth  black;  they  carry  small  sticks,  and 
run  about  very  sA\irt1y.  11.  Two  inen  personal*^  the  night;  they 
are-naked,  painted  ciuite  black,  Avith  Avhite  stars;  on  their  backs 
they  have  the  setting  moon,  and  on  their  breast  the  rising  snn; 
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they  are  not  allowed  to  sit.  during  the  ^vhole  day,  tdl  the  sun 
has  set  •  thev  then  sit  down  and  must  not  rise  till  the  next  morn- 
ing   12    Are  one  or  two  wolves;  they  are  painted  white,  wear 
a  wolf's  skin,  and  pursue  the  antelopes,  which  fly  before  them; 
if  they  catch  one  the  bears  come  and  take  it  from  them  and  devour 
it    All  these  animals  imitate  the  originals  to  the  best  of  their 
power     13.    Two  prairie  wolves;  the  tops  of  their  heads  are 
painted  white,  their  faces  yellowish-brown;  they  wear  dry  herbs 
in  their  hair,  and  carry  in  their  hands  a  stick,  painted  with  red- 
dish-brown stripes,  and  run  in  the  prairie  before  the  other  ani- 
mals when  thev  leave  the  village.    Almost  all  thes<.  animals  are 
said  to  have  different  songs,  with  words,  whieh  the  uninitiated 
do  not  understand;  they  sometimes  practice,  these  songs  for  a 
whole  summer,  and  are  frequently  obliged  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
instructiou.    Orirrinally  there  were  only  ten  masks  at  this  festi- 
val   The  white-headed  eagles,  the  beavers.'and  the  prairie  wolves, 
are  a  modern  addition,- and  no  part  of  the  true  ancient  observ- 
ance of  it.   AVhen  all  these  animnls  come  together  they  light  with 
each  other,  and  perform  all  sorts  <,f  antics.    Every  animal  acts 
according  to  its  natural  character;  the  beavers  strike  with  their 
tails,  making  a  loud  .-lapping  nr.ise;  the  buffalos  roll  and  wallow 
in  the  sand;  the  bears  strike  with  their  paAvs.  etc. 

-During  all  of  thuse  masquerade  dances,  the  penitents  have  re- 
mai^ied  tlnve  entire  days  in  the  medi(•ine-lodg.^  where  they  have 
fasted  and  thirsted,  sitting  perfe<-tly  still  and  quiet.     On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  the  persons  of  the  ten  mask's  also  meet  m 
the  medieine-lod-e.  and  all  together  then  leave  tlie  place.  The 
penitents  lie  down  on  their  be«llies.  in  a  .ircde  'round  the  ark.  at 
some  distance  from  it:  the  masks  dance  among  them  and  over 
them   to  the  sound  of  the  schiscliiknc.    Some  already  begin  to 
sutTer  the  tortures;  they  give  a  gun.  a  blanket,  or  some  other 
article  of  value,  to  an  eminent  person,  to  inilict  the  t.u'tures  on 
them.    During  this  time  the  Kani-Saehka  has  i)een  moaning,  and 
leaning  on  tlie  ark.    The  tortures  of  tlie  ixMiiteiits  now  begin.  In 
manv  oi:  them  strips  of  skin  and  tlesli  an-  cut  from  the  hreasl, 
or  the  arms  and  on  tlie  back,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  ihcv  re- 
main fast  at  both  ends.    A  strap  is  ihen  passr-,1  under  thci.i.  and 
•  the  sutferers  are  thrown  over  tlie  d-divity  of  the  hank,  where 
they  remain  suspended  in  the  air;  others  have  a  strap  di-awn 
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through  the  wound,  to  which  the  head  of  a  buffalo  is  fastened,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  drag  this  heavy  weight  about;  others  have 
themselves  suspended  by  the  muscles  of  the  back;  others  have 
joints  of  their  fingers  cut  off;  others  again,  are  lifted  up  by  the 
flesh,  which  is  cut  across  the  stomach,  or  have  some  heavy  body 
suspended  to  the  muscles,  which  have  been  cut  and  loosened, 
and  other  similar  tortures.  Those  who  have  been  tortured  on' 
this  day  return  directly  to  their  huts;  but  those  who  can  bear 
to  fast  longer  do  not  submit  themselves  to  the  torture  till  the 
fourth  day. 

''Fourth  day  of  the  Okippe :    All  those  who  luive  endured  fast- 
ing for  four  days  are  no\v  assem])led  in  the  medicine-lodge.  Such 
as  feel  themselves  faint  beg  that  the  dancing  may  begin  early. 
Accordingly  the  masquerade,  and  the  dances  performed  yester- 
day, begin  at  day-break.   They  dance  on  this  day  sixteen  times- 
eight  times  in  the  morning,  and  eight  times  in  tlie  afternoon.  The 
candidates  for  the  torture  are  out  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  wlien  they  have  suffered  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
a  large  cii-cle  is  formed;  two  men  wlio  have  no  part  in  the  festival, 
take  one  of  the  penitents  between  them,  hold  him  by  the  hand, 
and-  the  whole  circle  moves  around  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
The  Kani-Sachka  is  likewise  treated  i'n  this  manner.    The  fam- 
ished and  tortured  penitents,  for  the  most  part,  soon  fall  down, 
and  "many  faint  away,  but  no  regard  is  paid  to  this;  they  are 
dragged  and  pulled  about  as  long  as  they  can  possibly  hear  it; 
they  are  then  let  loose,  and  remain  stretched  on  the  ground  as  if 
dead.   The  eight  buff^alo  bulls  now  come  forward  to  execute  their 
last  dance.    Meantime,  Xumank-:Machana  (tlu^  first  man)  stands 
on  one  side  of  the  place,  and  invites  the  inhabitants  to  assemble. 
The  men  come  on  foot  and  on  hors(>back,  Avilh  their  l)Ows  and 
arrows;  the  arrows  ar.^  adorned  with  green  leaves  at  th(>  wooden 
points;  and  when  the  eight  bufi'alos  liave  approaclied.  dancing, 
the  first  man,  and  been  iM^piilsed  l)y  him,  they  are  shot  at  from 
all  sides,  fall,  roll  on  the  ground,  and  then  li<'  still  as  iL*  dead. 
The  first  man  then  invites  the  inhal)itants  to  takt^  the  ilrsh  of  the 
butValos.    The  latter  whose  roh(\^  have  already  fallen  off.  rise,  and 
retir.'  into  the  meilicin'^-lodge.    Then  tlie  daneei-s  divide  into  two 
parties,  extend  tlieir  arms  and  legs,  strike  themst^lves  on  the 
stomach,  exclaiming  that  they  feel  themselves  strong;  some  that 
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they  will  kill  enemies ;  others  that  they  will  slay  many  buffalos, 
etc.  They  then  retire,  take  food,  and  rest  tliemselves,  and  the 
festival  is  concluded. 

"The  wounds  that  have  been  inflicted  on  this  occasion  are  now 
healed,  but  they  remain  visible  during  the  whole  life,  like  thick 
swollen  weals.  This  is  to  be  observed  in  a  much  higher  degree 
among  the  Minnetarees  than  among  the  ]\Iandans;  the  former 
seem  to  submit  to  much  more  severe  tortures.  The  buffalo  skulls, 
which  these  Indians  have  dragged  about  with  much  pain,  are 
preserved  in  their  huts,  where  they  are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  to 
be  handed  do\yn  from  the  father  to  the  children.  :\Iany  such 
heads  are  looked  upon  by  them  as  medicine ;  they  are  kept  in  the 
huts,  and  sometimes  the  Indians  stroke  them  over  the  nose,  and 
set  food  before  them.  In  general,  the  buffalo  is  a  medicine  ani- 
mal, and  more  or  less  sacred." 

Buffalo  Festival.  "Another  very  remarkable  medicine  festival 
is  that  for  attracting  tlie  heads  of  buft'alos,  which  is  usually  cele- 
brated in  the  autumn  or  winter.  I  shall  describe  this  festival,  as 
an  eye  witness  among  the  ^Miinietarees,  where  it  is  observed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  among  the  ^^landans.  At  this  festi- 
val they  leave  their  wives  to  the  older  men.  and  individual  In- 
dians do  the  same  on  certain  occasions, 'when  they  desire  to  ask 
good  wishes  for  the  attainment  of  some  object  they  have  in  view. 
A  man  in  this  case,  goes,  with  his  pipe,  and  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  who  w^ears  no  clothes  excex)t  her  buffaU^  robe,  to  another 
hut.  The  wife  carries  a  dish  of  boiled  maize,  which  she  sets 
down  before  a  third  person,  and  the  man  does  the  same  with  his 
pipe.  Tlie  woman  then  passes  the  palm  of  her  hand  down  tlie 
whole  arm  of  tlie  person  favored  in  this  manner,  takes  him  hy 
the  hand,  and  he  must  follow  her  to  a  retired  spot,  generally  to  the 
forest  surrounding  the  huts  in  the  Avinter  time;  after  which  she 
returns  and  repeats  the  same  process,  often  with  eight  or  ten 
men.  As  soon  as  the  man  so  favored  has  resumed  his  seat,  the 
person  who  asks  his  good  wishes  prestMits  his  ])ipe  to  him  that  he 
may  smoke:  whereupon  he  express(\s  his  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  th(^  und(U-tak'ing  or  ])rojeet  in  hand.  ]»y  Avay  oC  returning 
thanks  his  arm  is  again  stroked." 

In  connection  with  the  "Corn  Dance"  next  described  by  :\Iaxi- 
niilian,  the  idea  of  symbolizing  corn  as  representative  of  the 
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fruits  of  the  cartli,  in  the  simile  of  the  immortal  old  woman,  is 
borne  out  by  the  tradition  of  today  as  seen  in  the  Mandan  ac- 
counts given  to  the  writer,  wherein  the  term  ''Corn  Mother"  is 
used — as  shown  in  a  later  stage  of  this  paper. 

Corn  Dance.   ''xV  third  medicine  feast  is  that  described  by  Say, 
by  name  of  the  corn  dance  of  the  Minnetarees.   He  is  pretty  cor- 
rect in  his  account  of  it,  and  it  is  used  as  well  among  the  Man- 
dans  as  the  Minnetarees.    It  is  a  consecration  of  the  grain  to  be 
sown,  and  is  called  the  corn  dance  feast  of  the  women.    The  old 
woman  who  never  dies  sends  in  the  spring,  the  water-fowl,  swans, 
geese,  and  ducks,  as  symbols  of  the  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  by 
the  Indians.   The  wild  goose  signifies  maize  ;  the  swan,  tlie^gourd ; 
and  the  duck,  beans.   It  is  the  old  woman  that  causes  these  plants 
to  grow,  and,  therefore  she  sends  these  birds  as  her  signs  and 
representatives.    It  is  very  seldom  that  eleven  wild  geese  are 
found  together  in  the  spring;  but,  if  it  happens,  this  is  a  sign  that 
the  crop  of  maize  will  be  remarkably  fine.    The  Indians  keep  a 
large  quantity  of  dried  flesh  in  readiness  for  the  time  in  the 
spring  when  the  birds  arrive,  that  they  may  immediately  cele- 
brate  the   corn   feast   of   the   women.    They   hang   the  meat 
before  the  village,  on  long  stages  made  of  poles,  three  or  four 
rows,  one  above  another,  and  this  with  Various  articles  of  value, 
is  considered  as  an  offering  to  the  old  women.    The  elderly  fe- 
malesJ,  as  representatives  of  the  old  woman  who  never  dies,  as- 
semble on  a  certain  day  about  the  .stages,  carrying  a  stick  in  their 
hands,  to  one  end  of  which  a  head  of  maize  is  fastened.  Sitting 
down  in  a  circle,  they  plant  their  sticks  in  the  ground  before 
them,  and  then  dance  'round  the  stages.    Some  old  men  beat  the 
drum,  and  rattle  the  schischisikue.    Tlie  maize  is  not  wetted  or 
sprinkled,  as  many  believe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  supposed 
that  such  a  practice  would  be  injurious.    AYhile  the  old  women 
are  performing  these  ceremonies,  the  younger  ones  come  and  put 
some  dry  pulverized  meat  into  their  mouths,  for  which  each  of 
thorn  received  in  return,  a  grain  of  the  consecrated  maize;  which 
she  eats.    Tliree  or  four  grains  are  put  into  tlieir  dishes,  and  are 
afterwards  carefully  mixed  with  the  seed  to  be  sown,  in  order. to 
make  it  thrive  and  yield  an  abundant  crop.    Tlu^  drird  iK'sh  on 
the  stages-  is  the  perquisite  of  tin;  aged  females,  as  tlie  r(q)re- 
sentative  of  the  old  woman  who  never  dies.   During  the  ceremony. 
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it  is  not  unusual  for  some  men  of  the  band  of  the  dogs  to  come 
and-  pull  a  large  pieee  of  flesh  from  the  poles  and  carry  it  otf. 
As  members  of  this  band,  and  lieing  men  of  distinction,  no  oppo- 
sition can  be  oJffered. 

''A  similar  corn  feast  is  repeated  in  the  autumn,  but  at  that 
season  it  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  herds  of  buf- 
falos,  and  of  obtaining  a  large  supply  of  meat.  Each  woman 
then  has  not  a  stick  with  a  head  of  maize,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance, but  a  whole  plant  of  tliat  grain,  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 
They  designate  the  maize  as  well  as  the  birds,  which  are  the 
symbols  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  by  the  name  of  the  old  woman 
who  never  dies,  and  call  upon  them  in  the  autumn,  saying, 
'Mother,  have  pity  on  us;  do  not  send  the  severe  cold  too  soon, 
so  that  we  may  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  meat ;  do  not  permit 
all  the  game  to  go  away,  so  tliat  we  may  have  something  for  the 
winter. ' 

"In  autumn  when  the  birds  emigrate  to  the  south,  or  as  the 
Indians  express  it.  return  to  the  old  woman,  they  believe  that 
they  take  with  them  the  presents — especially  the  dried  liesh — 
that  wereiiung  up  at  tln,^  entrance  of  the  village,  for  the  giver 
and  protectress  of  the  crop.  Tbey  further  imagine  that  the  old 
woman  partakes  of  the  th^sh.  Some  poor  females  among  these 
Indians,  Avho  are  not  al.)le  to  otfer  flesh  or  any  valuabh?  gift,  take 
a  piece  of  parchment,  in  Avhieli  they  wrap  tlie  foot  of  a  butfalo. 
and,  suspend  it  to  one  of  the  p<des  as  their  offering.  The  l)irds 
on  tlu'ir  return,  go  to  the  old  woman,  each  bringiiig  sonietfiing 
from  tlie  Indians;  but  towards  tlu'  end.  one  a})proaclies.  and 
says,  'I  have  very  little  to  give  >'0u,  for  T  have  I'eceived  (tnl\'  a 
very  mean  gift.'  To  tliis.  the  old  woman,  on  i-eeeiving  the  buf- 
falo's foot  tvom  th'>  poor  wonu-n.  or  widows,  says.  'This  is  just 
what  I  love;  this  poor  otTering  is  mon^  dear  to  me  than  all  the 
other  presents,  howevt'r  costly.'  I'pon  this  she  boils  a  piece  of. the 
foot  with  some  maize,  atid  eats  it  with  nnicli  satisfaidion.  The 
old  woman  who  n^^ver  dii^s  has  very  extt'nsive  jdanlal  ioiis  of 
maize,  the  keepers  of  whi«-h  are  tlie  great  stag  and  the  A\hite- 
taih'd  stag.  Sht^  has  likewise,  many  bhndJtii'ds.  which  helj)  to 
gnard  her  property.  When  she  irdends  h>  fei'd  these  kcf-pcrs. 
she  summons  Iheni,  and  they  f;dl  with  avidity  npon  tin-  maize 
fields.    As  these  plantations  are  very  large,  she  requires  many 
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laborers,  and  the  mouse,  the  mole,  and  the  before-.nentioned 
sta-s  perfonn  the  %vork.    The  birds  ^vhieh  Wy  from  the  sea  shore 
in  The  .spring,  represent  the  old  .voman.  who  then  travels  to  the 
north  to  visit  'the  old  man  who  never  dies.'  and  wlio  always 
resides  in  that  quarter.    She  does  not.  however,  stop  there  long- 
but  generally  returns  in  tlu-ce  or  four  days.   In  former  tnnes  the 
old  woman -s  hut  was  near  the  Little  Missouri,  where  the  Indians 
often  went  to  visit  her.    One  day  twelve  Minnetarees  came  o 
her  and  she  set  before  them  a  pot  of  maize,  whieh  was  so  small, 
that  it  was  not  sulfieient  to  satisfy  even  one;  but  she  nivited  them 
,0  eat.  as  soon  as  the  pot  was  empty  it  was  instantly  refilled,  and 
all  the  twelve  men  had  enough.   This  oeeurred  several  times  while 
the  old  woman  resided  on  that  spot." 

Medicine  Serpents.    -Serpents,  especially  th<.  rattlesnake,  are 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  •  medicine'  for  these  people.  ..dio  kil 
them,  and  cut  olf  the  rattles,  which  they  regard  as  an  efteetual 
remedy  in  many  diseases.  .They  chew  one  of  the  .ioints.  and  wet 
various  parts  of  the  body  of  the  patient  with  the  saliva.  They 
likewise  b.lieve  m  tlu'  existence  of  a  colossal  medicu,.  serpent, 
whieh  liv.-s  in  a  lake  tliree  or  four  days"  journey  fr-MU  this  place, 
■  and  to  wliich  thev  make  otferings.    The  following  is  then-  tradi- 
tion of  tliis  monster:    Two  young  m-n  were  strolling  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  observed  a  cavern,  througli  which  curiosity 
led  them  to  go.    On  reaching  the  furthrr  end.  they  wre  surprised 
at  b.'hohling  a  pictuv-squc  country,  wholly  unknown  to  them, 
where  numerous  herds  of  V.utfalo  were  o-ra/.u,-.    Smkh-rdy.  how- 
ever an  immense  giant  st..o,l  b.forc  them,  who  .h.mauded.  'Who 
are  vou.  vou  little  p-ople     1  am  afraid  if  1  wev.  to  lay  hohl  ot 
you'l  should  ,-rush  you/    lie  Ihen  lifted  (hem  ui  his  liauds  vn-y 
carefullv.  and  rarrird  lh,-m  int,.  tin-  villauv.  wlii.-h  was  inhabited 
bv  o-iants  likr  himself.    .Acrompanird  by  Ih.'  Iwo  Mandans  they 
went  out  to  hunt  butValos.     Tlie  giant,  killed  thr  huffah.  hy 
throwing  stones,  but  the  Mandans  d.-siroyed  many  wilh  tlieii 
arrows,  which  greatly  d.^lightrd  (lu-  eiants.    At  thai  turn-  the 
giants  werr  at  \\ar  with  the  eaeles.  wliirh  were  very  nunirroii-. 
and  which  they  sK-w  by  Hinging  st.mrs.    The  Mandans.  li„w.  v,.r 
shot  tlcni  with  arrows,  so  that  tb.'V  si..Tdily  pn.rur.'d  a  larg. 
quantilv  of  eaglrs-  frat h.T.s.    Thry  th.-n  took  h-avr  of  the  giants 
and  we're  permitted  to  drparl  with  all  their  valuable  fealh.'rs 
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On  their  return  they  found  the  cave  blocked  by  a  colossal' serpent. 
First  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  make  a  passage,  but  they  soon 
collected  a  large  pile  of  wood  and  burnt  the  monster.  One  of 
them  tasted  the  roasted  flesh  of  the  serpent,  and,  finding  it  palat- 
able, partook  of  more.  They  proceeded  on  their  way,  when  the 
head  of  the  Mandan  who  had  tasted  the  serpent's  flesh  began  to 
swell  prodigiously,  and  an  intolerable  itching  came  to  his  face. 
He  begged  his  friend  not  to  leave  him,  but  to  take  him  home. 
On  the  second  day  he  continued  to  swell,  increased  in  lengtli.  felt 
an  irritation  all  over,  and  was  soon  afterwards  transformed  into 
a  serpent,  upon  which  he  begged  his  companion  to  take  him  to 
the  Missouri,  wliich  tlie  latter  accomplished  in  three  days.  As 
soon  as  the  serpent  reached  the  water,  he  dived,  but  speedily  rose 
to  the  surface,  and  said,  'There  are  many  like  me  below,  but  they 
hate  me,  therefore  carry  me  to  the  long  water,  three  days'  jour- 
ney from  the  Missouri.'  This,  too,  was  done,  but  the  serpent  not 
liking  his  new  abode,  his  comrade  was  obliged  to  carry  him  to 
a  second  lake,  called  PTistoppa-Numangka  (the  place  of  the  tat- 
tooed countenance),  when  the  serpent  was  satisfied,  and  resolved 
to  remain.  He  commissioned  the  young  man  to  bring  liim  four 
things,  viz:  A  white  wolf,  a  polecat,  some  pounded  maize,  and 
eagles'  tails;  after  this  he  was  to  go  to  war  four  times,  and  kill 
an  enemy  in  each  combat.  All  this  accordingly  took  place.  The 
seipent  then  added  that  he  would  ahvays  remain  in  this  lake, 
never  die,  be  medicine,  and,  when  the  Mandans  desired  anything, 
they  might  come  hither,  do  penance,  or  make  offerings,  that 
is  to  say,  hang  robes,  eagles'  tails,  and  other  articles  of  value,  on 
poles  on  the  ])anks  of  the  lake,  which  the  Indians  sometimes  do 
even  to  this  day. " 

Medicine  Stone.  ''Another  curiosity  of  a  similar  nature  is  the 
jMedicine  Stone,  which  is  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark'e.  and 
which  the  ]\linnetarees  likewise  I'everence.^  This  stone  is  between 
two  and  three  days'  journey  from  the  villages  on  Cannon-ball 
river,  and  a])out  ]00  pacr-s  from  its  banks.  T  was  assured  that  H 
was  on  a  tolerably  high  hill,  and  in  the  form  of  a  flat  slab,  prob- 
ably of  sandstone.  The  stone  is  dt'serib"d  as  being  mai'ked  with 
impressions  of  the  footsteps  of  men.  and  animals  of  various  d(^- 
scriptions,  also  sledges  with  dogs.  Tln^  Indians  use  this  stone  as 
an  oracle,  and  make  olferings  of  value  to  it,  such  as  kettles, 
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blankets,  cloth,  guns,  knives,  hatchets,  medieinc-pipes,  etc.,  .vhich 
are  found  deposited  close  to  it.  The  war  parties  oi  both  nanons 
when  they  take  the  field,  generally  go  to  this  place,  and  consul  th. 
oracle  as  to  the  issue  of  their  enterprise.  Lamenting  and  howlmg, 
thev  approach  the  hill,  smoke  their  medicine-pipes,  and  pass  he 
ni<^ht  near  the  spot.  On  the  following  morning  they  copy  the 
figures  on  the  stone  upon  a  piece  of  parchment  or  skm,  which 
thev  take  to  the  village,  where  the  old  men  give  the  interpretation. 

figures  are  undoubtedly  drawn  from  time  to  time  on  this 
stone,  near  to  which  the  celebrated  ark,  in  which  part  of  the 
nation  was  saved  in  the  great  deluge,  formerly  stood. 

Other  Medicine.   -The  Mandans  have  many  other  medicine  es- 
tablishments in  the  vicinity  of  their  villages,  al    ot  ^vhich  are 
dedicated  to  the  superior  powers.    Mr.  Bodmer  has  made  v.r> 
accurate  drawings  of  those  near  Mih-Tutta-Hang-lvu.sh.  one  o 
which  consists  of  four  poles  placed  in  the  form  ot  a  square;  the 
two  foremost  have  a  heap  of  earth  and  green  turf  thrown  up 
around  them,  and  four  buftalo  skulls  laid  in  a  line  between  them 
.vhile  tweuty.six  human  skulls  are  placed  in  a  row  from  one  ot 
the  stakes  at  the  back  to  the  other:  some  ot  tliese  skulls  are 
painted  with  a  red  stripe.    Behind  the  whole  a  couple  of  knives 
are  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  a  bundle  of  twig.s  -^^^^^ 
the  top  of  the  poles  with  a  kind  of  com.,,  or  the   eeth  of  a  lake 
painted  red.    The  Indians  repair  to  such  places  when  they  desire 
I  make  oft'erings.  or  put  up  petitions;  they  howl,  lame,  t,  nd 
„ake  loud  entreaties,  often  for  many  days  together,  to  he  lo  d  ot 
life  which  the  French  Canadians  call  weeping,  though  no  tears 
■  are'shed    A  similar  medicine  establishment  is  repvesented.  where 
a  couple  of  human  figures,  very  cliuusily  made  of  skins,  were  fixed 
"  upon  poles,  repi-senting  as  w,.  are  told,  the  sun  ""d  moon^  prob- 
ablv  the  lonl  of  life  and  the  old  woman  who  never  dies.  ^\oim- 
wood  of  which  they  generally  fasten  a  bun,-h  to  the  poles,  is  a 
sacred  medicine  herb,  to  which  tlu^y  ascribe  vanous  elleets, 

"Dreams,  as  1  have  before  said,  atTor.l  the  usual  motives  lor 
such  actions,  and  for  the  penances  which  they  niipose  upon 
themselves,  and  they  believe  all  that  appears  ,n  their  dreams  to 
true.  Tl,ev  were  not  yet  acnaiuted  Nvith  lirearms,  when  one- 
of  the  Indians  dreamed  of  a  weapon  with  which  they  couUl  k. 
their  enemies  at  a  great  distance,  and  soon  at.erwards  the  whit. 
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men  brought  tht'in  the  first  gim.  In  the  same  manner  they 
dreamed  of  horses  before  they  obtained  any.  Even  the  whites 
who  live  among  them  are  infected  with  this  belief  in  dreams, 
and  other  superstitions.  They  frequently  promise,  on  undertak- 
ing anything,  the  joint  of  a  finger,  which  they  cut  off  at  once, 
and  keep  in  a  handful  of  wormwood ;  this  I  myself  saw  among  the 
Blackfeet,  where,  at  that  time,  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning.  It  is 
also  done  at  the  time  of  the  Okippe  in  May  and  June.  Almost 
all  the  Mandans  and  :\Iinnetai'ees  have  lost  one  or  two  joints  of 
the  fingers  and  several  of  them  more.  There  are  numerous  sup- 
<3rstitious  ideas  and  prejudices  among  these  Indians.  Thus  they 
believe  that  a  person  to  whom  they  wish  ill  must  die,  if  they 
make  a  figure  of  wood  or  clay,  substituting  for  the  heart,  a  needle, 
an  awl,  or  a  porcupine  quill,  and  bury  the  image  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  their  medicine  poles.  AVhen  a  child  is  born,  the  father  must 
not  bridle  a  horse.  tJiat  is  to  say,  he  is  not  to  fasten  the  halter  to 
the  lower  jaw,  otherwise  the  child  will  die  in  convulsions.  :\Iany 
consider  it  a  bad  omen  when  a  woman,  while  several  ]Mandans  are 
smoking  together,  passes  between  them.  If  a  woman  is  lying 
on  the  ground  between  the  men  who  are  smoking,  a  piece  of  wood 
is  laid  across  her,  to  serve  as  a  communication  between  the  men. 
The  strongest  man  now  living  among  the  ]\Iandans.  who  has  ])een 
the  victor  in  several  wrestling  matches  with  the  whites,  always 
takes  hold  of  his  pipe  by  the  head.  for.  were  he  to  touch  it  in 
another  part,  the  blood  would  suddenly  rush  from  his  nostrils. 
As  soon  as  he  bleeds  in  this  manner,  he  instantly  empties  his  pipe, 
and  throws  the  contents  into  the  fire,  where  it  explodes  like  gun- 
powder, and  the  bleeding  immediately  stops.  Nobody,  they  say. 
can  touch  this  man's  face,  without  at  once  bleeding  at  the  nose 
and  mouth.  A  certain  Indian  affirms  that,  whenever  another 
offers  him  a  pipe  to  smoke,  out  of  civility,  he  immediately  has  his 
mouth  full  of  worms,  handfuls  of  Avhicli  lie  throws  into  th(^  fire.' 
The  medicine  of  another  man  consists  in  making  a  snow-ball, 
which  he  rolls  a  long  time  between  his  hands,  so  that  it  at  length 
beco7nes  hard,  and  is  converted  into  a  white  stone,  which,  when 
struek,  emits  fire,  ^fany  persons,  even  whites,  pret(Mi(l  tlicy  had 
seen  this.. and  it  is  utterly  useless  to  attempt  eonvineing  tln^n  to 
the  contrary.  The  same  man  {)retends  that.  <luring  a  dance.,"  he 
l)lucked  white  feathers  from  a  certain  small  bird,  which  he  rolled 
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bet^veen  his  han.ls,  and  fonned  of  them,  in  a  short  time,,  a  snmlar 
.vhite  stone.    Sometimes  an  Indian  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
make  his  gnn  medicine,  or  to  eonseerate  it,  ^rhich  he  does  not 
dare  afterwards  to  part  ^vith.  With  this  view  he  generally  makes 
a  vearlv  feast  in  the  spring.    The  erier  (kettle-tender,  or  marmi- 
ton)  nuist  invite  a  certain  number  of  guests,  and  receive  an  equal 
number  of  small  sticks,  which  he  delivers  to  them,  as  a  s.gn  of 
their  being  invited;  nay,  now,  European  playing  cards  are  ac- 
tnallv  sent  around  for  this  purpose.   The  guests  appear,  lay  then- 
guns"  aside,  and  take  their  places,  on  which  the  drum  and  schi- 
sehikue  go  'round,  and  every  guest  sings,  and  plays  ,he  drum  and 
rattle.    While  this  music  is  going  on,  they  eat  the  food  wh  h 
has  been  dressed,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  leave  any  o   it  The 
host  then  takes  his  gun.  cuts  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  with  it  rubs  the 
barrel,  and  flings  the  meat  into  the  fire:  this  is  repeated  thriee. 
He  then  takes  up  some  of  the  water  in  which  the  meat  was 
boiled  rubs  the  whole  length  of  the  barrel  with  ,t.  pours  he  rest 
of  the  broth  into  the  fire:  and,  lastly,  takes  fat.  with  which  he 
rubs  the  whole  gun.  and  then  throws  the  remainder  into  ^  -e  Are. 
"  "  ^  creat  manv  Mandans  and  Minnetarees  believe  that  t  k> 
have  wild  animai;  in  their  body ;  one  for  instance.  atTirmed  he  had 
a  buffalo  calf,  the  kicking  of  which  he  often  felt:  others  said  the.^ 
had  tortoises,  frogs,  lizards,  birds,  and  so  forth. 

"The  people  consider  owls  as  medicine  birds,  and  pretend  to 
hold  conversations  with  them,  and  understand  their  attitudes  and 
voices;  often,  indeed,  they  keep  these  animals  ahve  ,n  their  huts. 
.  and  look  upon  them  as  soothsayers.  I  shall,  subsequeut  y.  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  they  catch  all  kind  of 
birds  of  prey,  which  feed  on  the  tlesli  <,f  dead  annuals,  particnla  , 
eagles,  which  they  sometimes  preserve  alive.  They  frequentls 
look  upon  them  as  medicine. 

"Alauv  instruments  used  l>y  the  whites,  especially  math.-matical 
are  a  great  medicine,  or  charm,  in  their  ey-s.  because  they  do  not 
eon.prehend  the  use  oi  them.  Tluis  the  Indian  w,.men  are  ire- 
qucntlv  emharrasscl  wh.n  we  h.ok  at  then,  through  a  telescope, 
because  thev  believ.-d  that  ha.l  tl,e  power  to  penetrate  theu' 
i„,„„st  thonglits,  and  of  disrovering  th.ir  past  and  tuture  a,- 

^'Ttoe— Months.    --The  divison  of  time,  espc'ially  that  of  the 
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year  into  months,  is  pretty  conformable  to  nature ;  they  count 
the  years  by  winters,  and  say  so  many  winters  have  passed  since 
such  an. event.  They  are  able  to  reckon  the  winters  by  numbers, 
or  on  their  fingers,  for  their  numerals  are  very  complete. 

''1.  The  month  of  the  seven  cold  days,  answering  to  our 
January. 

''2.    The  pairing  month — February. 
''3.    The  month  of  weak  eyes — March. 

"4.  The  month  of  game.  Some  call  it  the  month' of  wild 
geese.  It  is  likewise  often  called  the  month  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice. 

''5.  The  month  in  which  maize  is  sown,  or  the  month  of 
flowers — May.  v;  ^ 

"6.   The  month  of  ripe  service  berries. 
-    ''7.    The  month  of  ripe  cherries. 

"8.    The  month  of  ripe  plumbs.  .  .  .4  ,  -      '  ' 

"9.    The  month  of  ripe  maize.  .  -  ■.         '  ■  - 

''10.    The  month  of  tlie  falling  leaves. 

"11.    The  month  in  wliich  the  rivers  freeze. 
*    ''12.    Tiie  month  of  slight  frost.^- 

"Here  and  there  other  names  are  given  to  the  months,  but  the 
above  are  the  most  common." 

Buffalo  Hunts.  ''The  chief  occupations  of  the  Indians,  besides 
adorning  and  painting  their  persons,  looking  in  the  glass,  smok- 
ing, eating,  and  sleeping,  are  the  chase  and  war,  and  these  fill 
up  a  great  part  of  their  time.  The  principal  beast  of  chase  is  the 
buffalo,  or.  rather,  the  buffalo  coav.  The  men  generally  go  hunt- 
ing in  a  body,  on  horseback,  in  order  to  be  the  more  secure 
against  the  superior  force  of  their  enemic^s.  The  equipments  ol 
their  horses  are  much  like  those  of  tli<'  Blackfeet,  and  their  sad- 
dles resemble  the  Hungarian;  though,  now,  they  sometimes  ob- 
tain saddles  from  tin'  whites,  Avhich  they  line  and  ornament  with 
red  and  l)lue  cloth.  In  riding,  they  never  leave  hold  of  the-r 
whip,  the  handle  of  which  is  made  of  Avood,  and  not  of  elk's  horn, 
as  among  the  more  western  nations.  They  never  wear  spurs.  In 
the  summer  time,  if  the  herds  of  bnft'alos  are  dispersed  to  great 
distance  in  the  pi-airie,  the  chase,  of  course,  i'eriuir(\s  moi'e  time 
and  exertion;  but  in  the  winter,  when  they  approach  the  Mis- 
souri, and  seek  shelter  in  the  woods,  a  great  number  are  often 
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killed  in  a  short  time.    On  these  hunting  excursions  the  Indians 
often  spend  eight  or  ten  days;  generally  they  return  on  foot, 
while  the  horses  are  laden  with  the  spoils.    The  buffalos  are 
usually  shot  with  arrows,  the  hunters  riding  within  ten  or  twelve 
paces  of  them.   If  it  is  very  cold,  and  the  buffalos  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance in  the  prairie  (which  happened  in  the  winter  of  1833-34:), 
they  hunt  but  little,  and  would  rather  suffer  hunger,  or  live  only 
on  maize  and  beans,  than  use  any  exertion;  and  when  towTirds 
spring,  many  drowned  buffalos  float  down  the  river  with  the  ice, 
the  Indians  swim  or  leap  with  great  dexterity  over  the  flakes  ot* 
ice,  draw  the  animals  to  land,  and  eat  the  half  putrid  flesh  with- 
out manifesting  any  signs  of  disgust.    It  is  remarkable  how  in- 
stantly their  famished  dogs  know  and  take  advantage  of  the 
hunting  excursions  of  their  masters.    AA^hen  the  horses  return 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  the  children  in  the  village  utter 
a  cry  of  joy,  of  which  the  dogs  seem  perfectly  to  understand  the 
import,  for  they  simultaneously  set  up  a  loud  howl,  run  towards 
the  prairie,  the  scene  of  the  chase,  and  partake  with  their  rela- 
tions, the  wolves,  of  what  the  hunters  have  left  behind.  When 
a  hunter  has  killed  an  animal,  he  generally  eats  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  marrow  of  the  large  thigh  bones,  raw\    If  an 
Indian  has  procured  some  game  he.  usually  shares  it  with  others. 
The  entrails  and  skin  always  ])elong  to  the  person  who  shot  the 
animai.    If  an  (nninent  man,  who  has  performed  some  exploit, 
comes  up  when  the  animal  lias  been  just  killed,  and  demands  the 
tongue,  or  some  other  good  part,  it  cannot  be  refused  him.  Dogs 
are  not  employed  in  hunting  by  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees. 
They  shoot  deer  and  elks  in  the  forests,  antelopes  and  bighorns 
in  the  prairies,  the  IMaek  Hills,  and  the  neighboring  mountains. 
They  make  parks,  as  they  are  called,  to  catch  antelopes,  but  not 
bulYalos.'' 

Antelope  Hunt.  * 'Brackenridge  says,  that  the  Indians  drive 
the  antelopes  into  the  water  and  kill  them  with  clubs,  but  this 
can  only  have  liappcned  in  isolated  places  when  some  accident 
gave  them  the  op]M>rtunity.  The  ;Minnetarees  make  these  cabri 
parks  more  frequently  than  the  Mandans.  They  choose  a  valley, 
between  two  hills,  wliieli  ends  in  a  steep  declivity.  On  th(*  sum- 
mit of  the  hills,  two  converging  lines,  one  or  two  iniles  in  length, 
are  marked  out  with  brusliwood.   Below  the  declivity  they  erect 
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a  kind  of  fence  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  in  length,  composed  of 
poles,  covered  and  filled  up  with  hay  and  brushwood.  A  number 
of  horsemen  then  drive  the  cabris  between  the  ends  of  the  lines 
marked  out  by  the  brushw^ood,  which  are  very  distant  from  each 
other,  and  ride  rapidly  towards  them.  The  terrified  animals 
hasten  down  the  hollow,  and  at  length  leap  into  the  enclosure, 
where  they  are  killed  with  clubs  or  taken  alive.  There  are  not 
many  bears  in  this  country;  and  the  Indians  are  not  fond  of 
hunting  them,  because  it  is  often  dangerous,  and  the  flesh,  when 
roasted,  is  not  very  good.  .^'.  ^v  -  '  j^  -- 

''Brackenridge  is  mistaken  when  he  says,  that  these  Indians 
always  shout  before  they  enter  the  forest,  in  order  to  frighten 
the  bears.  If  they  did  so  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  frighten 
all  other  kinds  of  animals,  and  we  see  at  once,  from  this  state- 
ment, that  that  traveler  was  no  sportsman." 

Wolf,  Fox  and  Eagle  Traps.  ''The  wolf  and  the  fox  are  some- 
times shot  -with  a  gun,  as  w^ell  as  the  white  hare,  in  the  winter 
time,  or  they  are  cauglit  in  traps.  They  set  for  the  wolves  very 
strong  traps.  The  prairie  wolf  is  not  easily  caught,  being  very 
cautious.  Foxes  are  caught  in  small  traps,  which  are  covered 
with  brushwood  and  bufialos  skulls,  to- conceal  them.  Many  such 
traps  are  seen  everywhere  in  the  prairies,  which  are  surrounded 
with  small  stakes,  that  the  animals  may  not  enter  them  side- 
w^ays.  Beavers  are  now  caught,  in  great  numbers,  in  iron  traps, 
which  they  procure  from  the  whites.  Small  animals,  such  as  the 
ermine,  are  caught  with  horse-hair  springs,  set  before  their  bur- 
rows. The  manner  in  which  birds  of  prey  are  caught  is  said  to 
be  very  remarkable.  The  bird-catcher  lies  down  at  full  length 
in  a  narrow  pit  made  on  purpose,  and  exactly  large  enough  to 
hold  him.  As  soon  as  he  has  lain  down,  the  pit  is  covered  with 
brushwood  and  hay,  pieces  of  meat  are  laid  upon  it,  and  a  crow 
or  some  such  bird,  fastened  to  it.  The  eagle,  or  other  bird  of  prey, 
is  said  to  descend,  and  to  sit  down,  in  order  to  eat,  on  which  the 
bird-catcher  seizes  it  by  the  legs.  I  would  not  believe  this  had 
not  men  worthy  of  credit  given  me  their  word  for  it.  In  this 
manner  they  catch  the  eagle,  called,  by  the  English,  the  war- 
eagle,  .and  the  golden  eagle,  the  Qiiiliou.  or  oiscau  de  medicine,  of 
the  Canadians,  which  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet. with,  and 
which  .they  highly  value,  as  I  have  already  stated. 
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School  of  War— The  Chiefs.  ''Next  to  the  chase,  war  is  the 
chief  employment  of  the  Indians,  and  military  glory  the  highest 
object  of  their  ambition.  It  is  well  known  that  Indian  bravery 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  whites;  for  wilfully  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  enemy's  fire  would,  in  their  eyes,  not  be  bravery, 
but  folly.  Cunning  and  stratagem  give  them  the  advantage  over 
the  enemy ;  their  strength  lies  in  concealing  their  march,  and 
surprises  at  daybreak.  He  who  kills  many  enemies  without  sus- 
taining any  loss  is  the  best  warrior. 

''"When  a  young  man  desires  to  establish  his  reputation  in  the 
field,  he  fasts  for  four  or  seven  days,  as  long  as  his  strength  per- 
mits'him,  goes  alone  to  the  hills,  complains  and  cries  to  the  lord 
of  life,  calls  incessantly  to  the  higher  powers  for  their  aid,  and 
only  goes  home,  sometimes  in  the  evening,  to  sleep.    A  dream 
suggests  his  medicine  to  him.   If  the  lord  of  life  makes  him  dream 
of  a  piece  of  cherry  tree  wood,  or  of  an  animal,  it  is  a  good  omen. 
The  young  men  who  take  the  field  with  him  have  then  confidence 
in  his  medicine.    If  he  can  perform  an  exploit  his  reputation  is 
established.    But  whatever  exploits  he  may  perform,  he  acquires 
no  respect  if  he  does  not  make  valuable  presents ;  and  they  say 
of  him,  'He  has  indeed  performed  many  exploits,  but  yet  he  is 
as  much  to  be  pitied  as  tliose  whom  he  has  killed.'    A  man  may 
have  performed  many  exploits,  and  yet  not  be  allowed  to  wear 
tufts  of  hair  on  his  clothes,  unless  he  carries  a  medicine  pipe,  and 
has  been  the  leader  of  a  war  party.   When  a  young  man  who  has 
never  performed  an  exploit,  is  the  first  to  kill  an  enemy  on  a  war- 
like expedition,  he  paints  a  spiral  line  'round  his  arm,  of  whatever 
color  he  pleases,  and  he  may  then  wear  a  whole  wolf's  tail  at  the 
ankle  or  heel  of  one  foot.    If  he  lias  first  killed  and  touched  the 
enemy  he  paints  a  line  runnius.^  obliquely  'round  the  arms  and 
another  crossing  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  three  trans- 
verse stripes.    On  killing  the  second  enemy  he  paints  his  left  leg 
(that  is  the  leggin)  of  a  reddish-brown.    If  he  kills  the  second 
enemy  before  another  is  killed  by  his  coniradt-s,  he  may  wear  two 
entire  wolves'  tails  at  his  heels.    On  his  third  exploit  he  paints 
two  lon^ritudinal  strip-s  on  his  arms  and  three  transver.se  stripes. 
This  is  the  exploit  th;it  i^  esteemed  the  hi<:hest;  aft.^r  the  third 
exploit  no  more  marks  are  made.    If  he  kills  an  enemy  after 
others  of  the  party  have  done  the  same,  lie  may  wear  on  this  heel. 
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one  wolf's  tail,  the  tip  of  which  is  cut  off.  In  every  numerous 
war  party  there  are  four  leaders  (partisans,  karokkanakah), 
sometimes  seven,  but  only  four  are  reckoned  as  the  real  partisans ; 
the  others  are  called  bad  partisans  (karokkanakah-chakohosch, 
literally,  partisans  galeux)..  All  partisans  carry  on  their  backs 
a  medicine-pipe  in  a  case,  which  other  warriors  dare  not  have. 
To  become  a  chief  (Numakaschi)  a  man  must  have  been  a  parti- 
san and  then  kill  an  enemy  when  he  is  not  a  partisan.  If  he  follows 
another  partisan  for  the  second  time,  he  must  have  first  discovered 
the  enemy,  have  killed  one,  and  then  possessed  the*hide  of  a  white 
buffalo  COAV  complete,  with  the  horns,  to  pretend  to  the  title  of 
chief  (Numaksclii).  Dipauch,  who  related  these  particulars,  had 
himself  done  all  these,  and  was  an  eminent  man  among  his  people, 
but  had  never  assumed  that  title.  lie  had  given  five  horses  for 
his  white  buffalo  hide.  All  the  warriors  wear  small  war  pipes 
'round  their  necks,  which  are  often  very  elegantly  ornamented 
with  porcupine  quills. 

"As  soon  as  they  advance  to  attack  the  enemy  every  one  sounds 
his  pipe,  and  all  together  utter  the  war  whoop,  a  shrill  cry,  which 
they  render  tremendous  b}"  repeatedly  and  suddenly  striking  the 
mouth  with  the  hand.  Those  who  fast  and  dream,  in  order  to 
perform  an  exploit,  are  entitled  to  wear  a  wolf's  skin.  A  warrior 
has  a  right  to  wear  as  many  eagles'  feathers  as  he  has  performed 
exploits.  All  Indians,  on  their  military  expeditions,  erect,  in  the 
evening,  a  sort  of  fort,  in  which  they  are,  in  some  measure,  secure 
against  a  sudden  attack.  In  Major  Long's  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  it  is  stated,  that  they  often  make  caches  (hid- 
ing places)  in  these  forts;  but  we  did  not  observe  any  such  on  the 
Missouri.  The  Indians,  on  their  expeditions,  always  set  a  watch 
by  night  as  soon  as  they  are  near  tlie  enemy,  and  often  send  out 
scouts  to  considerable  distances.  At  such  a  post  the  Indians  are 
very  vigilant  and  active;  after  an  engagement  tliey  do  not  bury 
the  dead,  but,  if  they  have  not  time  to  carry  tlicm  away,  leave 
them  on  the  spot  where  tlicy  fell.  Tlie  scalps,  caHed  by  the  Cana- 
dians, les  cheveluves,  are  often  preserved  for  a  long  time  stretched 
upon  small  hoops,  and  the  hair  is  afterwards  used  as  an  ornament 
to  the  dross  of  the  men.  The  skin  of  th(^-sealp  is  gonorally  painted 
red.  The  ]\Iandans,  IMInnetarees!  and  Crows,  never  torture  tlieir 
prisoners  like  the  Pawnees,  and  the  eastern  nations.    When  a 
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prisoner  has  arrived  at  the  village,  and  eaten  maize,  he  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  their  own  nation,  and  no  person  ever  thinks  of 
molesting  him.  Often,  however,  the  women  hasten  out  to  meet 
the  prisoners  ere  they  reach  the  village,  and  kill  them;  this  is 
especially  an  act  of  revenge  for  their  husbands  or  sons  who  may 
have  fallen  in  the  battle. 

''When  a  young  man  desires  to  become  a  leader,  or  partisan,  he 
first  gains,  by  gifts,  the  favor  of  the  other  young  men,  and  then 
dedicates  a  medicine  pipe,  which  is  a  plain  unornamented  tube. 
This  ceremony  is  accomplished  by  a  four  days'  fast;  and  suppli- 
cations for  assistance  to  the  lord  of  life,  the  first  man,  etc.,  and 
other  supernatural  beings.    He  then  addresses  the  young  men, 
and  calls  upon  them  to  give  him  their  support  in  his  undertakings. 
If  a  sufficient  number  testify  their  readiness  to  accompany  him  in 
a  warlike  expedition,  and  such  an  expedition  be  determined  upon, 
they  dance  and  feast  in  the  medicine-lodge  for  several  successive 
nights,  from  whence,  too,  they  generally  march  off  by  night. 
The  women  never  accompany  these  expeditions.    On  setting  out 
the  men  are  badly  clothed,  and  not  painted.    They  do  not  depart 
in  a  body,  but.  for  the  most  part,  singly,  or  in  small  detached 
parties.    At  a  certain  distance  from  the  village  they  halt  upon 
an  isolated  hill,  open  their  medicine  bags,  and,  after  the  men 
have  sat  down  in  a  circle,  the  partisan  produces  his  medicine-pipe, 
which  all  present  smoke ;  the  person  who  smokes  last,  then  spreads 
his  medicines  on  the  ground,  or  hangs  them  up,  and  from  them 
foretells  the  fate  of  the  expedition.    The  Indians  manifest  much 
gravity  and  decorum  on  solemn  occasions"  like  these." 

Scalp  Dance.  *'AVhen  the  warriors  return  from  their  expedi- 
tion, the  scalps  are  carried  on  in  advance,  on  high  poles;  if  they 
have  performed  any  exploits,  they  paint  their  faces  black;  very 
frequently  the  whole  body  is  thus  disfigured.  The  women  and 
children  go  out  to  meet  them  and  they  enter  the  village  per- 
forming the  scalp  dance.  Tliis  dance  is  then  repeated  four  suc- 
cessive nights  in  tlie  medicine-lodge,  and  is  subsequently  danced 
in  the  open  space,  in  the  center  of  the  village.  If  the  campaign 
took  place  in  the  spring,  it  is  danced,  at  intervals  till  the  fall  .of 
the  leaf  in  autumn:  il'  in  the  autumn,  it  is  danced  till  spring,  but 
should  any  of  tlie  nation  be  killed  in  the  interim  all  festivities 
immediately  cease.    In  the  scalp  dance  the  Indians  paint  them- 
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selves  in  various  Avays,  form  a  semi-circle,  advance,  and  retreat 
amid  the  din  of  singing,  the  beating  of  the  drum  and  schischikue. 
The  wives  of  those  men  who  have  obtained  the  scalps  carry  them 
on  long  rods. 

''All  the  distinguished  deeds  performed  by  a  war  party  are 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  partisan.  All  the  scalps  that  are  taken 
belong  to  him,  and  also  the  horses  that  they  have  captured.  He  who 
has  killed  an  enemy  is  a  brave  man,  and  reckons  one  exploit;  but 
the  partisan  rises  the  highest  on  that  account,  even  thougb  he  has 
not  seen  any  of  the  enemies  who  have  been  slain.  AYhen  he  re- 
turns- home,  the  old  men  and  women  meet,  and  sing  the  scalp 
song,  on  wliich  he  must  make  them  all  presents  of  value.  He 
gives  away  all  the  captured  horses,  and  valuable  articles,'  and  is 
afterwards  a  poor  man,  but  his  reputation  is  great.  Successful 
partisans  afterwards  become  chiefs,  and  are  highly  respected  by 
their  nation.  The  Indian  youths  go  to- war  when  they  are  only 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  Sometimes  they  make  excur- 
sions on  horseback  in  the  winter.  "    (p.  3S9.)  -      =  • 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  comment  that  in  recording  the  tradition 
of  wars  between  tlie  ]\Iandans  and  the  Chippeways  ''to  the  coun- 
try of  Pembina,"  Maximilian  conduces  to  the  support  of  the 
theory  that  the  Mandans  went  into -the  Winnipeg  Basin,  with 
their  allies  the  Minnetarees  (  the  latter  of  whom  were  supposed  to 
have  once  lived  in  that  dirction).  from  their  base  on  the  Missouri 
river,  thus  furnishing,  inferentially  at  least,  proof  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  that  the  contests  between  the  Mandans  and  Crees, 
Chippeways,  etc.,  were  occasioned  in  a  process  of  driving  the 
Mandans  from  a  supposed  original  habitat  in  those  regions.  See 
below : 

Mandan  Wars.  ''The  Mandans  and  ]\nnnetarees  make  ex- 
cursions as  far  as  the  Rocky  mountains,  against  their  enemies,  the 
Blackfeet,  and  against  the  Oiiippoways,  to  the  country  of  Pembi- 
na. Their  other  enemies  are  the  Sioux,  the  Arikkaras.  the  Assini- 
boines,  and  the  Cheyenncs  (spelt  by  the  English  Shiennes).  They 
are  at  peace  witli  the  Crows."  •  ■ 

Mandan  Weapons.  ''Tlie  weapons  of  tlie  :\Iandans  and  :Minne- 
tarei'S  are,  first,  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  ])ows  are  made  of  elm 
or  asli,  there  l)('iiig  no  othtn*  suitablt^  kinds  of  wood  in  their  coun- 
try.   In  form  and  size  they  r(.-s.;'mble  tlios^o  of  the  other  nations; 
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the  string  is  made  of^lie  sinews  of  animals  twisted.    They  are 
frequently  ornamented.   A  piece  of  red  cloth,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  is  wound  around  each  end  of  the  bow,  and  adorned  with 
glass  beads,  dyed  porcupine  quills,  and  strips  of  white  ermine.  A 
tuft  of  h(5rse  hair,  dyed  yellow,  is  usually  fastened  to  one  end  of 
the  bow.   Pehriska-Ruhpa  has  such  a  weapon  in  his  hand.  The 
quiver,  to  which  the  bow-case  is  fastened,  is  made  of  panther  or 
buffalo  skin;  in  the  first  case,  with  the  hair  outwards  the  long 
tail  hanging  down,  and,  as  among  the  Blackfeet,  lined  with  red 
cloth,  and  embroidered  in  various  figures  with  white  beads.  Their 
handsome  quivers  are  made  of  otter  skin,  which  are  much  es- 
teemed.   A  very  beautifully  ornamented  one,  belonging  to  the 
Crows,  is  represented.    Narrow  strips  of  skin  hang  down  at 
both  ends  of  the  quiver.    The  arrows  of  the  Mandans  and  the 
■  ^.linnetarees  are  neatly  made ;  the  best  wood  is  said  to  be  that 
of  the  service  berry  (amelanchier  sanguinea).    The  arrows  of 
all  the  Missouri  nations  are  much  alike,^*  with  long,  triangular, 
very  sharp,  iron  heads,  which  they  themselves  make  out  of  old 
iron;  it  is  but  slightly  glued  to  the  shaft  of  the  arrow,  which  is 
rather  short,  and  generally  remains  in  the  body  of  the  wounded 
animal.    They  Imow  nothing  of  poisoning  their  arrows.  The 
arrow-heads  were  formerly  made  of  sharp  stones;  when  Char- 
bonneau  first  came  to  the  Missouri,  some  made  of  flint  were  m 
use,  and  in  the  villages  they  are  still  met  with,  and  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  expelled  or  extirpated 
aborigines  formerly  dwelt.   We  are  told  that,  in  the  prairie,  near 
the  Minnetaree  villages,  there  is  a  sand  hill,  where  the  wind  has 
uncovered  a  great  number  of  such  stone  arrow-heads.  Almost 
all  the  ]\Iandans  and  Minnetarees  now  have  guns,  which  they 
ornament  with  bits  of  red  cloth,  on  the  brass  rings  of  the  ram- 
rod, and  at  the  butt-end  with  brass -nails.    Besides  the  ramrod 
belono-ing  to  the  gun,  the  Indians  always  carry  another  long  ram- 
rod in  their  hands,  which  they  generally  use.    The  pouch  is  made 
of  leather,  or  cloth,  often  beautifully  ornamented  with  beads,  or 
porcupine  quills,  and  is  hung  on  the  back  by  a  piece  of  skin,  or 
a  broad  strip  of  cloth  of  some  lively  color.   Their  clubs  and  toma- 
hawks nre  of  various  kinds.    ^lany  havt^  a  thick  egg-shaped  stone 
fastened  to.  a  handle,  covered  with  leatlier.  or  without  leather. 
Others  have  small  iron  tomahawks,  but  not  tomahawks  with  pipes 
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fixed  to  them.  The  large  club  with  the  broad  iron  point  is  called 
manha-okatanha,  or  maima-schicha.  A  simple,  knotty,  wooden 
club  is  called  mauna-panischa. " 

Lance  and  Shield— Knife.  ^'Many  Mandans  likewise  carry 
lances,  and  I  was  told  that  they  had  a  remarkably  handsome  one, 
of  which,  however,  I  did  not  obtain  a  sight.  These  Indians  have 
shields,  which  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  tribes  already  men- 
tioned. They  all  wear  in  their  girdles,  behind,  a  large  knife,  which 
is  indispensible  to  them  in  hunting  and  in  war.  Some  use,  for 
the  handle  of  the  knife,  the  lower  jaw  of  a  bear,  with  the  hair 
and  teeth  remaining.  The  bow  and  arrows,  are,  even  now,  much 
esteemed  by  all  the  nations  living  on  the  Missouri,  while  those 
that  have  been  -entirely  driven  from  that  river  (the  Osages) 
greatly  prefer  the  gun;  the  former,  therefore,  are  capital  arch- 
ers, which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  Osages.  The  Mandans  and 
Minnetarees  are  said  to  fight  well  in  their  manner,  and  there  have 
been  frequent  instances  of  individual  bravery.  One  of  their 
most  distinguished  warriors,  at  this  time,  is  Mato-Tope,  of  whom 
w^e  shall  often  have  to  speak  in  the  sequel.  He  has  killed  more 
than  five  chiefs  of  other  nations.  The  father  of  Mato-Tope, 
whose  name  was  Suck-Schih  (the  handsome  child),  behaved  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  the  Minnetaree  chief,  Kokoahkis. 
mentioned  by  Say.  He  went,  one  evening,  wrapped  up  in  his 
robe,  into  a  hut  of  the  hostile  Arikkaras,  as  the  young  men  of 
the  village  often  do,  ate  witli  his  face  covered,  so  that  he  was 
taken  for  a  young  Arikkara ;  then  laid  himself  down  by  the  side 
of  a  woman,  and  afterwards  cut  off  a  lock  of  her  hair,  with  which 
he  retired.  He  might  have  killed  the  woman,  as  Kokoahkis  did, 
but  refrained  from  doing  so.'^ 

In  connection  with  what  follows  below  concerning  healing  by 
Indians,  the  writer  can  not  withhold  montion  of  a  very  serious 
case  of  a  shotgun  wound  caused  by  discharge  of  the  gun's  con- 
tents through  the  hand  of  Edward  Nareelle  a  few  years  ago, 
which  tore  away  nearly  half  of  the  hand  between  the  base  of  the 
thumb  and  the  forefingers  while  he  held  the  end  of  the  gun  in 
his  hand;  and  which  was  entirely  cured  by  a  ''medicine-man''  of 
the  Sioux  on  the  Cheyenne  river,  so  that  the  use  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hand  was  restored.  The  patient  Avould  not  go  to 
Pierre  to  have  the  wound  dressed,  but  remained  under  the  treat- 
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ment  of  the  Indian  physician.  What  seemed  remarkable  to  the 
writer  (who  saw  the  wound  a  few  days  after  the  accident)  was  the 
fact  that,  although  the  hand  itself  was  in  a  frightful  condition 
of  laceration,  yet  the  wrist  was  not  at  all  swollen,  nor  did  the 
patient  suffer  considerable  pain.  All  that  the  "treatment"  con- 
sisted of  was  an  assortment  of  a  few  herbs  and  their  extracts,  in 
connection  with  which  certain  incantations  involving  the  mystery 
of  Indian  ''medicine"  were  gone  through  with.  This  instance 
of  a  really  remarkable  cure  went  far  to  disabuse  the  writer's 
mind  of  a  previous  strong  tendency  to  disbelieve  in  the  efficacy  of 
Indian  "medicine." 

Healing  of  V/ounds— Steam  Baths.  "AVounds  appear  to  be 
healed  with  remarkable  ease.  In  cases  of  arrow  wounds,  they  like 
to  force  the  arrow  quite  through,  that  the  iron  head  may  not 
remain  in  a  wound.  Men  and  women  are  often  scalped,  in  bat- 
tle, who  afterwards  came  to  themselves,  and  are  cured.  Such 
a  large  wound  on  the  head  is  rubbed  with  fat ;  the  medicine-man 
fumigates  it,  singing  at  the  same  time.  Disorders  are  not  un- 
common among  the  Indians.  The  I\Iandans  and  Minnetarees  often 
suffer  from  diseases  in  the  eyes;  many  are  one-eyed,  or  have  a 
tunicle  over  one  eye.  In  intiammation  of  the  eye  they  have  a 
custom  of  scratching  the  inner  eye  with  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of 
grass,  resembling  a  saw,  which  caused  them  to  bleed  very  much, 
and  this  may  often  occasion  the  loss  of  the  eye.  Rheumatism, 
coughs,  and  the  like,  are  frequent,  because  they  go  hal*^  naked  in 
the  severest  cold,  and  plunge  into  ice  cold  water.  Mu(ih  benefit  is 
often  derived  from  their  steam  baths,  in  a  well  closed  hut,  where 
a  thick  steam  is  produced  by  pouring  water  on  hot  stones.  They 
then  immediately  go  into  tlie  cokl,  roll  themselves  in  the  snow, 
or  plunge  into  a  river  covered  with  drifting  ice,  but  do  not  re- 
turn to  a  warm  hut  as  the  Kussians  do.  Many  Indians  are  said 
to  have  died  on  the  spot  by  trying  this  remedy.  Some  suffer  from 
gout;  but  all  Avho  survive  these  vipU^nt  remedies  are  stronger  and 
more  hardy.  Another  remedy  is  tram.pling  on  the  whole  body, 
especially  the  stomacli,  as  is  practiced  also  among  tlie  Brazil- 
ians. This  operation  is  perfoi'med  with  such  viohMice,  as  often  to 
occasion  hard  swellings  in  tlie  intestines,  or  ulcers,  especially  in 
the  liver.  The  steam  bath  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  all  kiiuls  of 
disorders.    Vaccination,  the  application  of  which  met  with  no 
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difficulties  among  several  nations  on  the  great  lakes,  especially 
the  Chippeways,  is  not  yet  practiced  among  the  Mandans  and 
Minnetarees.  Spitting  blood  is  said  to  be  frequent,  but  not 
pulmonary  consumption.  Gonorrahoea  is  .very  common;  they 
affirm  that  all  venereal  disorders  came  to  them  from  the  Crows 
beyond  the  Rocky  mountains.  For  such  disorders  they  often  seat 
themselves  over  a  heated  pot,  but  very  frequently  burn  them- 
selves. They  cut  open  buboes,  length\vis>-,  with  a  knife,  and  then 
run  for  a  couple  of  miles  as  fast  as  they  can.  The  jaundice  is 
said  not  to  occur  amoug  them.  It  appears  that  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  emetics,  but,  if  they  feel  anything  wrong  in  the 
stomach,  they  thrust  a  feather  down  the  throat.  Their  purgatives 
are  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  poison  vine  often 
produces  swellings,  especially  in  children. 

"As  rattlesnakes  are  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages,  it  is, 
of  course,  seldom  that  any  one  is  bitten  by  them ;  these  Indians 
are  said,  however,  to  have  very  good  remedies  against  the  bite. 
Frozen  limbs  are  rubbed  with  snow.  AYhen  blindness  arises  from 
the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  snow,  which  it  very  frequently  does 
in  March,  tliey  bathe  the  eyes  with  a  solution  of  gun  powder  and 
water.  They  often  have  recourse  to  bleeding,  which  they  per- 
form with  a  sharp  flint  or  a  knife.  They  often  apply  to  the  whites 
for  medicine,  and  willingly  follow  their  prescriptions.  These  In- 
dians have  also  various  remedies  for  their  horses;  thus  when  a 
horse  has  the  strangury,  they  give  it  a  piece  of  wasp's  nest." 

Mandan  Burials.  ''"When  a  ^^landau  or  a  Minnetaree  dies,  they 
do  not  let  the  corpse  remain  long  in  the  village,  but  convey  it  t.> 
the  distance  of  200  paces,  and  lay  it  on  -a.  narrow  stage,  about  sis: 
feet  long,  resting  on  four  stakes  about  ten  feet  high,  the  body 
being  first  laced  up  in  buffalo  robes  and  a  blanket.  The  face, 
painted  red,  is  turned  towards  the  east.  A  number  of  such 
stages  are  seen  about  their  villages,  and,  although  they  themselves 
say  that  this  custom  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  villages,  they 
do  not  renounce  it.  On  many  of  these  stages  there  are  small 
boxes,  containing  the  bodies  of  children,  wrapped  in  cloth  or 
skins.  Eavens  are  usually  seen  sitting  on  these  stages,  and  the 
IndiaDS  dislike  that  bird,  because  it  feeds  on  the  flesh  of  their 
reh\tipus.  If  you  ask  a  :\laiulaii  wliy  they  do  not  deposit  tlieir 
dead  in  the  ground,  he  auswei's.  'The  lord  of  life  has,  indeed,  told 
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US  that  ^ve  came  from  the  ground,  and  should  returB  to  it  agam; 
J  t  we  have  lately  begun  to  lay  the  bodies  of  the  dead  on  s  ages, 
because  we  love  them,  and  would  weep  at  the  s.ght  of  them 
They  believe  that  every  person  has  several  spirits  dwelling  in  mn ; 
one  of  these  spirits  is  blaek,  another  brown  -d  another  light- 
colored,  the  latter  of  which  alone  returns  to  the  lord  of  life.  They 
hink  that  after  death  they  go  to  the  south,  to  several  village 
.vhieh  are  often  visited  by  the  gods;  that  the  ^-ve  and  most 
eminent  go  to  the  village  of  the  good,  but  the  wicked  into  a  dif- 
ferent one:  that  they  there  live  in  the  same  manner  as  tney  do 
here  earrv  on  occupations,  eat  the  same  food,  have  wives  and 
enjo;-  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  war.    Those  who  areJuud- 
hearted  are  supposed  to  make  many  presents  and  do  good,  find 
evervthing  in  abundance,  and  their  existence  there  is  dependent 
on  their  bourse  of  life  while  in  the  world.    Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Mandan  villages  are  said  not  to  believe  all  tiiese  par- 
ticulars, and  suppose  that  after  death  they  will  live  m  the  sun  or 
in' a  certain  star." 

Mourning.    "Thev  mourn  for  the  dead  a  whole  year;  cut  ott 
their  hair,  cover  their  body  and  head  with  wldte  or  grey  clay,  and 
after  with  a  knife  or  .sharp  flint,  make  incisions  in  their  arms  and 
legs  in  parallel  lines,  in  their  whole  length,- so  that  they  are  cov- 
ered with  blood.    For  some  days  after  the  death  the  relations 
make  a  loud  lament  and  bewailing.    Often  a  relative,  or  some 
other  friend,  covers  the  dead,  as  they  express  it ;  he  brings  one  or 
two  woolen  cloths,  of  a  red,  blue,  white  or  green  color,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  bodv  is  laid  upon  the  stage,  mounts  upon  the  scaftold- 
ing,  and  conceals  tlie  body  beneath  the  covering.    A  f nend  who 
^vill  do  this  is,  in  token  of  respect,  presented,  by  the  family  of  the 
deceased  witli  a  horse.   If  it  is  known  beforehand  that  a  person 
intends  doing  tliis  honor  to  tlie  dead,  a  horse  is  at  once  tied  near 
the  stage,  and  tlie  friend,  having  performed  tliis  last  oilice.  in.ues 
the  animal  and  leads  it  away.   If  a  Mandan  or  a  Minnetaree  falls 
in  battle  and  the  news  of  his  death  reaches  tlie  family,  who  are 
unable  to  recover  the  body,  a  bnfl-alo  skin  is  rolled  up  and  car- 
ried to  the  village.    All  those  who  desire  to  lament  the  deceased 
assemble,  and  many  articles  ol'  valne  are  distributed  among  them. 
The  mourners  cut  oK  tli.  ir  wound  theiusvlves  with  knives, 

-     and  make  loud  lamentations.    Joints  of  the  fingers  are  not  cut 
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off  here,  as  among  the  Blackfeet,  as  a  token  of  mourning,  but  as 
a  sign  of  penance  and  offering  to  the  lord  of  life  and  the  first 
man/' 

Mandan  Language— Dialects.  ''The  English  and  French  find 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Mandan  language  extremely  -lifficult; 
while  to  a  German,  or  to  a  Dutchman,  it  is  considerably  easier  | 
because  it  contains  very  many  gutterals,  like  acli,  och,  ucfi,  in 
German.  The  nasal  sounds,  on  the  contrary,  are  few,  but  they 
frequently  speak  in  a  very  indistinct  way,  having  the  mouth 
scarcely  opened.  The  vowels  are  often  softened,  and  much  de- 
pends on  the  way  in  which  the  accent  falls.  The  vowels  a  and  u 
are  often  only  half  pronounced,  but  occur  very  frequently.  I 
collected  many  words,  as  specimens  of  the  language,  and  wrote 
down  phrases,  and  made  an  attempt  to  compile  a  grammar  of  the 
Mandan  language,  but  the  completion  of  it  was,  unfortunately, 
hindered  by  unfavorable  circumstances.  Several  old  persons  as- 
sured me  that  they  perfectly  remembered  that,  in  their  youth, 
many  resemblances  between  the  Mandan  and  Minnetaree 
languages  did  not  then  exist,  which  have  since  gradually  crept 
in;  the  two  languages  being  then  quite  different,  which,  indeed, 
they  are  still,  in  the  main." 

''As  nations  and  allies,  hoAvever,  th'ey  have  reciprocally  adopted 
many  words  and  expressions,  and  hence  there  is  a  better  under- 
standing among  them  now  than  heretofore,  and  their  intercourse 
is  greatly  facilitated.  Time  will,  undoubtedly,  produce  a  still 
closer  approximation.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  proves  hov: 
easily  the  separation  of  single  tribes,  and  even  villages,  of  one  and 
the  same  nation,  leads  to  changes  in  the  language,  and  transitions 
into  other  dialects.  An  example  of  this  kind  was  presented  in 
the  two  Mandan  villages,  where  many  diversities  of  language  had 
already  taken  place.  I  collected  many  specimens  of  this  kind,  and, 
to  me,  it  was  highly  interesting.  The  ]\Iandans  are  more  apt  in 
learning  foreign  languages  than  many  other  nations.  Thus  the 
majority  of  them  speak  the  ^Minnetaree  language,  whereas  but 
few  of  the  latter  understand  the  ]\Iandan  language.  ^lost  of  the 
American  nations,  at  least,  tlios-^  on  the  ^Missouri,  are  said  to.  have 
no  maledictory  words  or  terms  of  abuse;  the  ^landans  have  noth- 
ing of  tlu^  ki)id  but  the  expression — 'bad  people.'  The  article 
is  wanting  in  the  Mandan  language,  and  there  is  no  distinction  of 
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gender '  except  in  addressing  a  man  or  woman.  For  my  observa- 
tion on  the  Mandan  language,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness and  patience  of  Mr.  Kipp,  who  has  lived  eleven  years 
among  that  people,  had  married  an  Indian  wife,  and  had  at- 
tained a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  Mandan  names 
always  have  a  signification,  and  are  often  equivalent  to  the  whole 
sentences;  all  surrounding  objects  are  made  use  of  m  giving 
names.  I  subjoin  a  few  singular  specimens :  'The  bear  which  is 
a  spirit';  'The  bull  which  is  a  spirit,'  'I  hear  somebody  coming  ; 
'There  are  seven  of  them  married  to  the  old  woman,'  etc." 

As  seen  from  :Maximilian's  concluding  words  on  the  Mandans, 
he  failed  to  find  that  the  Mandans  spoke  the  Gaelic  language. 
But  what  he  afiirms  in  opposition  to  the  claim  that  their  com- 
plexion was  fairer  than  that  of  other  Indians  in  general  seems 
in  some  contrast  to  his  opening  observations  relative  to  their  com- 
plexion.  He  thus  concludes :  •  . 

-In  conclusion.  I  would  say,  that  some  have  affirmed  that  they 
have  found,  in  North  America,  Indians  who  spoke  the  Gaelic 
language;  this  has  been  said  of  the  ]\Iandans;  but  it  has  been 
long  ascertained  that  this  notion  is  unfounded,  as  well  as  the 
assertion  that  the  Mandans  had  a  fairer  complexion  than  the 
other  Indians." 

Dr.  Matthews'  Views.    "From  a  work  entitled  "Ethnography 
and  Philologv  of  the  Ilidatsa  Indians,"  prepared  by  Dr.  AVash- 
ington  2^Iatthews,  assistant  surgeon  United  States  army,  published 
by°the  federal  government  in  connection  with  and  as  a  part  of 
Hayden's  Survev  (1877),  we  quote  the  following  extracts  from 
th  Jelaborateandauthoratative  observations  of  Dr.  ^latthews  found 
therein;  he  having  been  stationed  near  the  Fort  Berthold  village 
of  the  confederated  tribes  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  th<'  last 
centurv,  and  for  several  years  while  there  made  close  study  of 
the  :^Iandan,  Ariccaree  and  Ilidatsa  (or  :\Iinnetaree)  Indians  and 
of  their  language,  particularly  as  to  tlie  Ilidatsa  language.  •  llis 
entire  work  in  that  brhalf  was  i)ul)lished,  composed  of  "Ethnog- 
raphv  of  the  Ilidatsa  Indians."  his  "ilidatsa  Grammar,"  his 
-Ilidatsa  Dictionary."  and  his  ' ' English-IIidatsa  Vocabulary,'' 
in  one  volume-.    The  entire  work  is  of  a  very  high  order  of  ex- 
cellence, and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  leading  autliurities  oC  its  kind 
in  existence.   xVll  that  appears  below  is  from  his  "Ethnography. 
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The  Mandans  and  Ariccaras  come  in  for  some  separate  treatment, 
but  most  of  what  is  extracted  herein  is  said  by  him  as  pertaining 
to  the  ''Three  Tribes"  at  Fort  Berthold,  above  mentioned.  Those 
extracts  noAv  follow : 

Location  of  Confederated  Village  of  Mandans,  Etc.  ''An  arid 
prairie-  terrace,  some  four  miles  w^ide,  stretching  southward  to 
the  Missouri  from  the  base  of  bluffs  which  form  the  edge  of  a 
higher  plain,  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 
river,  and  terminates  in  a  steep  bluff  of  soft  rock  and  lignite 
which  overhangs  the  river.  On  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
terrace,  near  the  brow  of  the  bluff,  stand  the  Indian  village,  and 
what  remains,  since  a  recent  fire,  of  the  old  trading  post  of  Fort 
Berthold.  This  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri,  in  latitude  47 
degrees,  34  minutes  north,  and  longitude  101  degrees,  48  minutes 
west  nearly.  About  five  years  ago,  a  large  reservation  was  de- 
clared for  them  in  Dakota  and  Montana,  along  the  ^lissouri  and 
Yellowstone  rivers.  Fort  Berthold  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
this  reservation." 

See,  for  further  description  of  this  site  and  surroundings,  Part 
I  of  this  paper,  Vol.  3,  S.  D.  Hist.  Coll.,  pp.  574-7.  • 

Matthews'  reference  to  the  lodge-gronpings  in  that  village  is 
as  follows : 

Dwellings.  "The  village  consists  of  a  number  of  houses  built" 
very  closely  together,  without  any  attempt  at  regularity  of  posi- 
tion. The  doors  face  in  every  possible  direction;  and  there  is 
great  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  the  lodges;  so  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  find  one's  way  among  them." 

And  of  the  type  of  lodges  as  originally  constructed,  he  gives 
the  following  description,  with  some  features  not  noted  by  the 
earlier  visitors : 

Old-Style  Lodges  of  Mandans,  Etc.  ''^Most  of  the  houses  of 
the  village  Avere  in  1SG5  peculiar,  largi\  earth-covered  lodges, 
such  as  were  built  by  various  tribes  of  India ns  of  the  plains,  in 
the  valley  of  the  ]\Iissouri,  and  so  often,  witli  varying  accuracy, 
described  by  ti-avelers.  Each  one  of  these  lodges  consists  of  a 
wooden  franu\  covered  with  willows,  hay,  and  earth.  A  hole  in 
the  top,  wh.ich  lets  in  the  light  and  lets  out  tlie  smoke,  and  a 
doorway  on  one  side,  are  the  only  apertures  in  the  building.  The 
door  is  made  of  rawhide  stretched  on  a  frame,  or  of  puncheons. 
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and  if  is  protected  by  a  narrow  shed  or  entry  from  six  to  ten  feet 
long.    Over  the  smoke-holes  of  many  of  the  lodges  are  placed 
frames  of  wicker-work,  on  which  skins  are  spread  to  the  wind- 
ward in  stormy  weather  to  keep  the  lodges  from  getting  smoky. 
Sometimes  bull-boats  are  used  for  this  purpose.    On  the  site  of 
a  proposed  lodge,  they  often  dig  down  a  foot  or  more,  in  order  to 
find  earth  compact  enough  to  form  a  good  floor;  so,  m  some 
lodo-es,  the  floors  are  lower  than  the  general  surfaces  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  village  stands.    The  floor  is  of  earth,  and 
has  in  its  center  a  circular  depression,  for  a  flre-place,  about  a 
foot  deep,  and  three  or  four  feet  wide,  with  a  edging  of  flat  rocks. 
These  dwellings,  being  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high  in  the  center,  and  from  five  to  seven  feet 
high  at  the  eaves,  are  quite  commodious." 

Women  Construct  Them.  "The  labor  of  constructing  them  is 
performed  mostlv  by  the  women;  but  in  lifting  and  setting  the 
heavier  beams,  the  men  assist.  If,  with  the  aid  of  steel  axes  ob- 
tained from  the  whites,  the  task  of  building  such  a  house  is  no 
easy  one  at  this  day,  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  a  century 
ago,  when  the  stone  axe  was  their  best  implement,  and  when  the 
larger  logs  had  to  be  burned  through  in  order  that  pieces  of  suit- 
.able  length  might  be  obtained." 

Frame  of  Lodge.    '  ^  The  frame  of  the  lodge  is  thus  made :  A 
number  of  stout  posts,  from  ten  to  fifteen,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  lodge,  and  raising  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet  above  the 
:surface  of'the  earth,  are  set  about  ten  feet  apart  in  a  circle.  On 
the  tops  of  these  posts,  solid  beams  are  laid,  extending  from  one 
to  another.    Then,  towards  the  center  of  the  lodge,  four  posts  are 
•erected,  of  much  greater  diameter  than  the  outer  posts,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  ten  or  more  feet  about  the  ground.  These 
.  four  posts  stand  in  the  corners  of  a  square  about  flfteen  feet,  and 
Iheir  tops  are  connected  with  four  heavy  logs  or  beams  laid  hori- 
zontally.   From  the  four  center  beams  to  the  smaller  external 
^   1)eams,*long  poles,  or  rafters,  are  stretched  at  an  angle  of  about 
-30  degrees  Avith  tlie  horizon;  and  from  the  outer  beams  to  tlic 
•earth  a  number  of  shorter  poles  are  laid  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
.degrees.   Finally,  a.niimber  of  saplings  or  rails  are  laid  horizontal- 
ly °to  cover  the  space  between  the  four  central  beams,  leaving 
•only  a  hole  for  the  combined  skylight  and  chimney.    This  frame 
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.is  then  covered  with  willows,  hay  and  earth,  as  before  mentioned ; 
f;he  covering  being  of  equal  depth  over  all  parts  of  the  frame. 

Earlier  writers  speak  of  the  supporting-posts  of  the  lodge  as 
being  forked.  Nowadays,  they  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  ob- 
tain forked  sticks  for  this  purpose." 

Catlin's  Incorrect  Representations.  ''From  the  above  descrip- 
tion, it  wall  be  seen  that  the  outline  of  a  vertical  section,  or  of 
the  elevation  of  such  a  lodge,  is  necessarily  an  irregular  hexagon, 
while  that  of  its  ground  plan  is  polygonal,  the  angles  being  equal 
in  number  to  the  shorter  uprights.  Prince  Maximilian's  artist 
usually  sketches  the  lodge  very  correctly;  but  'Mr.  Catlin  invari- 
ably gives  an  incorrect  representation  of  its  exterior.  AVherever 
he  dipicts  a  Mandan,  Aricaree,  or  Minnetaree  lodge,  he  makes  it 
appear  as  an  almost  exact  hemisphere,  and  always  omits  the  en- 
try. It  would  seem  that,  in  filling  in  his  sketches,  he  adopted  the 
hemisphere  as  a  convenient  symbol  for  a  lodge.  The  authors  re- 
ferred to  by  name  in  the  foot-note  on  another  page  speak  of  the 
entry  passage." 

The  winter  quarters  of  the  Mandans  and  their  confederates 
are  thus  described  by  ]Matt]iews : 

Winter  Log-Houses.  "Every  winter,  until  1866,  the  Indians 
left  their  permanent  village,  and,  moving  some  distance  up  the 
Missouri  valley,  built  temporary  quarters,  usually  in  the  center  of 
heavy  forests  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  buffalo.  The  chief  ob- 
jects of  this  movement  were  that  they  might  have  fuel  convenient, 
and  not  exhaust  the  supply  of  wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
permanent  village.  It  was  also  advisable  that,  during  a  portion 
of  the  year  at  least,  they  should  not  harass  the  game  near  home. 
The  houses  of  the  winter  village  resembled  much  the  log-cabins 
of  our  own  western  pioneers.  They  were  neatly  built,  very  warm, 
had  regular  tire-places  and  chimneys  built  of  sticks  and  mud,  and 
square  holes  in  the  rooi's  for  the  admission  of  light.  Ten  years 
ago,  there  were  some  cabins  of  this  description  in  the  permanent 
village  at  Fort  Bcrtliold  ;  every  year  since  they  are  becoming' 
gradually  mor(>  inimcrous  and  threaten  to  gradually  supplant  the 
original  earth-covered  lodges.  By  reference  to  the  note  on  page 
4,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  1ST2,  the  foi'nicr  oiitiiuinbercd  the  latt(n* 
by  about  nineteen." 

Of  the  caches  or  circular  pits  of  the  confederated  village  Mat- 
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thews  speaks  below.    The  writer  found  some  of  the  remains  of 
those  caches  on  said  site  in  1905: 

Caches  or  Pits.    ''The  numerous  caclies,  or  pits,  for  storing 
grain,  are  noteworthy  objects  in  the  village.    In  summer,  when 
they  are  not  in  use,  they  are  often  left  open,  or  are  carelessly  cov- 
ered and  may  entrap  the  unwary  stroller.    When  these  Indians 
have'  harvested  their  crops,  and  before  they  start  on  their  winter  s 
hunt  they  dig  their  caches,  or  clear  out  those  dug  m  previous 
years    A  cache  is  a  cellar,  usually  round,  with  a  small  opening 
above  barely  large  enough  to  allow  a  person  to  descend;  when 
finished  it  looks  like  an  ordinary  round  cistern.    Reserving  a 
small  portion  of  corn,  dried  squash,  etc.,  for  winter  use,  they  de- 
posit the  remainder  in  these  subterranean  store  houses,  along  with 
household  utensils  and  other  articles  of  value  which  they  wish 
to  leave  behind.    They  tlien  fill  up  the  orifices  with  earth,  which 
they  trample  down  and  rake  over,  thus  obliterating  every  trace 
of  excavation. 

''Some  caches  are  made  under  the  floors  of  the  houses,  others 
outside,  in  various  parts  of  the  village  grounds:  in  each  case,  the 
distance  and  direction  from  some  door,  post,  bedstead,  fire-place, 
or  other  object  is  noted,  so  that  the  stores  may  be  found  on  the 
return  of  the  owners  in  the  spring.  Should  an  enemy  enter  the 
'  village  while  it  is  temporarily  deserted,  the  goods  are  safe  from 
fire  and  theft.  This  method  of  secreting  property  has  long  been 
used  among  many  tribes,  has  been  adopted  by  whites  living^on 
the  plains,  and  is  referred  to  in  tlie  works  of  many  travelers." 

It  is  seen  from  the  following  account  of  the  "medicine-lodge" 
of  the  ]Mandans.  as  observed  by  :\Iatthews.  that  he  ascribes  to  it 
a  religious  character,  as  did  Catlin  and  oUn'rs: 

Mandan  and  Arricara  "Medicine-Lodges."  "There  are,  in  the 
vilUige,  two  open  spaces,  which,  ainion-li  of  irreguhar  shape,  may 
be  called  squares:  one  of  these  is  in  th.'  :Mandan,  the  other  in 
tlie  Arlcaree  quarter.  Besides  each  square  stands  a  large  round 
'medicine-lodo-e.'  or  temple,  built  as  described  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  three,  which  is  us?d  for  purposes  that,  in 
a  general  way.  are  called  religious." 

The  Ark— Ceremony  of  Okeepa.   "In  tlie  center  of  the  jNIandan 
■  square  is  a  small  circular  palisade,  about  six  feet  high  and  four 
feet  in  diameter,  made  of  neatly  hewn  puncheons  set  closely  to- 
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gether.  It  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  large  barrel,  and  is 
emblematic  of  the  ark  in  which,  according  to  Mandan  mythology, 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  deluge  w^as  saved.  The  square,  the  medi- 
cine-lodge, with  its  four  poles  in  front,  surmounted  by  sacrificial 
effigies,  and  the  ark,  as  they  may  be  seen  at  Fort  Berthold  today, 
seem  to  be  the  almost  exact  counterparts  of  those  which  were 
seen  in  the  old  Mandan  village  at  Fort  Clarke,  in  1832  and  1833, 
by  George  Catlin  and  the  Prince  of  New-Wied,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  drawings  they  have  given  us.  "Within  the  temple  and 
around  the  ark,  the  Mandans  still  perform  the  ceremony  of  the 
•  Okeepa,  which  Catlin  so  accurately  describes.  The  awful  severi- 
ties of  the  rites  have,  however,  been  somewhat  mitigated  since 
his  day." 

Aricaree  Medicine-Lodge.  "The  medicine-lodges  of  the  Aric- 
arees  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Mandans,  and  is  used  for  a  greater 
variety  of  ceremonies.  Some  of  these  performances,  consisting  of 
ingenious  tricks  of  jugglery  and  dances,  representative  of  various 
hunts,  we  might  be  inclined  to  call  theatrical  rather  than  relig- 
ious. Probably  these  Indians  consider  them  both  worshipful  and 
entertaining. 

*'It  is  often  hard  to  tell  how  much  of  a  religious  ceremony  is 
intended  to  propitiate  the  unknown  'powers,  and  how  much  to 
please  the  spectatoi'^. " 

Fortifications — Stockades.  ''Many  travelers  have  described 
their  tow^ns  as  being  fortified,  sometimes  with  walls,  but  usually 
with  ditches  and  stockades,  or  with  stockades  alone.  The  latter 
system  of  defense  was  in  use  at  the  village  of  Fort  Berthold  until 
the  winter  of  1865,  when  they  cut  down  the  palisades  for  fire- 
"wood;  and  tliey  have  never  since  restored  them.  The  presence 
of  United  States  troops  in  tlicir  neighborhood,  and  the  growing 
weakness  of  the  Dakotas,  were  probably  tlie  causes  which  led 
them  to  discontinue  their  fortifications." 

Matthews  virtually  bears  out  Catlin  concerning  the.  mythical 
veneration  of  the  Mandans  for  the  corn  symbol : 

Agriculturalists — "Corn  Mother."  "The  xVricarees  and  >Man- 
dans  have  doubtlessly  tilled  the  soil  for  many  centuries.  Their 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  corn  are  mingled  with  their  earliest 
myths  and  traditions.  There  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Aricarees  represent  an  older  race  of  farmers  than  the  ]\Ian- 
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dans ;  for  their  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  planting  are 
the  niore  numerous,  and  they  honor  the  corn  with  a  species  of 
worship.  In  every  Aricaree  lodge,  there  is  a  large  ear  of  corn, 
which  has  lasted  for  generations,  sticking  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
medicine-bag.  At  their  feasts,  they  make  offerings  to  the  corn 
by  rubbing  a  piece  of  meat  on  it.  while  they  pray  to  it  for  plenti- 
ful harvests,  and  address  it  by  the  name  of  'mother.'  The 
Hidatsas  claim  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  corn  until  they  first 
ate  it  from  the  trenchers  of  the  Mandans ;  and  tliey  have  no  im- 
portant ceremonies  connected  with  the  harvesting,  yet  they  culti- 
vated it  long  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man."    (p.  12.) 

"Three  Tribes"  at  Berthold— From  South  Dakota.  ''When 
Lewis  and  Clarke  ascended  the  Missouri,  in  1804,  they  found  four 
tribes  of  agricultural  Indians,  numerous  and  prosperous,  inhabit- 
ing the  upper  Missouri  valley,  west  of  the  Dakota  nation.  They 
had  eight  permanently  inhabited  towns,  others  which  they  lived 
in  only  temporarily,  and  a  number  more  which  they  had  aban- 
doned and  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.    They  are  spoken  of  in  Lewis 
and  Clarke's  journal  as  the  'Riearas.'  'Mandans,'  'Minnetarees. '  ■ 
and  'Ahnahaways.'    All  that  are  left  of  the  four  tribes  are  now 
gathered  togetlu^r  in  this  one  village,  at  Fort  Berthold,  which 
does  not  pro'bably  number  2,500  souls.    The  remains,  now  nearly 
obliterated,  of  their  old  towns,  may  be  traced  on  nearly  every 
prairie  terrace  adjacent  to  the  :\Iissouri.  along  six  hundred 
miles  of  its  course,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  "White-Earth  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  :Missouri.    The  Indians  at  Fort  Berthold 
are,  however,  now  generally  referred  to  as  the  'three  tribes';  for 
one  of  the  nations  spoken  of  by  Captain  Lewis— that  which  he 
calls  Ahnahaways—is  no  longer  an  organized  tribe,  but  has  been 
merged  into  the  :\Iinn<'tarees. "    (p.  12.) 

"Mandan"— Previous  History.  "The  Mandans,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  lived  in  several  villages  near  the  mouth  of 
Heart  river.  From  this  neighborhood,  they  moved  up  the  Mis- 
souri, stopping  and  building  villages  at  dilTcrent  localities.  In 
1804,  they  were  found  dwelling  in  two  towns  about  four  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Knife  river.  One  of  thrse  towns  was  named 
Metutahanke,  Metutahankish,  or,  as  :\laximilian  writes  it,  ':Mih- 
Tuttadlang-lvusch,'  meaning  lower  village.  Th(^  other  was  called 
Ruptari  or  Nuptadi.    They  were  almost  exterminated  by  the 
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smallpox  in  1837,  after  which,  for  a  time,  they  occupied  only  one 
village.  In  1845,  when  the  Hidatsa  moved  away  from  Knife 
river,  some  of  the  ]\Iandans  went  with  them,  and  others  followed 
at  different  times  afterwards.  For  a  short  time,  it  appears  that 
a  few  Mandan  families  occupied  the  old  Amahami  village.  We 
have  an  account  of  some  moving  up  to  the  village  at  Fort 
Berthold  as  late  as  3  858,  and  of  others  still  remaining  at  the 
mouth  of  Knife  river  at  the  same  time. 

''The  word  ]Mandan  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Dakota 
name  Matani  or  Mawatani.  Previous  to  ^1837,  they  called  them- 
selves simply  Xumakaki,  i.  e.,  People,  Men.  They  sometimes 
spoke  of  themselves  and  tlie  Minnetarees  together  tis  Nuweta, 
Ourselves.  A  large  band  of  their  tribe  was  called  Siposka-Num- 
akaki,  Prairie-Hen  People,  or  Grouse  Men.  .  This  name,  Mr.  Cat- 
lin,  in  his  first  work,  renders,  'People  of  the  Pheasants,'  and  in 
his  last  work,  presents  in  the  shape  of  'Nu-mali-ka-kee  (pheas- 
ants),' and  then,  from  this  translation,  leaves  us  to  draw  the 
'important  inference'  that  the  ]\Iandans  once  lived  in  the  Oiiio 
valley.  They  now  often  call  tliemselves  I\[etutahanke,  after  their 
old  village  below  Knife  river."  (p.  13-14.) 
-  Mattliews,  in  mentioning  the  earlier  visitors  of  the  IMandans, 
speaks  in  high  commendation  of  the  accounts  of  ^Maximilian: 

Tribute  to  Maximilian.  "Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  ]\Ir.  Cac- 
line,  the  Prince  of  Neuwied,  and  Dr.  ITayden  have  written  very 
full  accounts  of  this  tribe,  and  all  ])ut  the  first  named  explorers 
present  vocabularies  of  their  language.  The  work  of  Prince  r\laxi- 
milian  contains  tlie  most  accurate  and  extensive  information  re- 
garding their  customs  and  manners.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
changes  in  the  tribe  since  lS3i,  the  majority  of  his  notes  might 
be  used  without  alteration  in  describing  the  ^^landans  of  today. 
In  a  few  cases,  however,  I  believe  that  tJie  deductions  which  ]ie 
drew  from  his  observations  were  incorrect."    (p.  .14-15.) 

Population — Official  Heports — Errors.  "Tlie  population  of  the 
village  is  not  known.  It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  oC  some  or 
the  old  villages  allowed  a  census  to  be  taken  innnediately  before 
the  epidemic  which  pi'oved  so  fatal  to  them.  They  believed  thai; 
their  calamity  resulted  from  the  census,  and  have  since  resisted 
all  ell'orts  to  ascei'taiii  their  nunilicrs.  ^laiiy  ingenious  plans  have 
been  devised  for  counting  them  without  tlieir  knowledge,  but 
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they  have  suspected  and  thwarted  them  all.   In  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners  of  Indian  affairs,  various  estimates  of  their  strength 
may  be  found,  but  they  are  all  conjectural.   In  the  report  of  1862, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Mandans,  in  that  year, 
numbered  1,120,  and  the  Aricarees  (then  in  a  separate  but  neijzh- 
boring  village)  1.000,  total  2,120.    In  the  report  of  1860  are  the 
following  'approximate  numbers':    Aricarees,  1,500;  Mandaji.?, 
400;  Gros  Ventres,  400;  total  2,300.    In  the  report  of  1871,  the 
population  is  thus  given:    Aricarees,  1,500 ;  Mandans,  400;  Gros 
Ventres,  400;  total,  'about'  2,300.   In  these  estimates,  which  vary 
greatly,  the  first  gives  the  population  of  the  Gros  Ventres  and 
Mandans  together  as  more  than  the  Rees :  while,  in  the  second 
and  third  estimates,  the  Rees  arc  represented  as  about  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  other  two  tribes  together.    In  this  respect,  be- 
lieve the  first  quoted  estimate  to  be  nearest  the  truth;  for  the 
houses  occupied  by  the  Gros  Ventres  and  ^landaus  number  more 
than  those  occupied  by  the  Rees.   In  the  estimate  of  1866,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Gros  Ventres  and  ]\Iandans  are  represented  as 
€qual  to  one  another.    I  have  many  reasons  for  believing  this 
representation  to  be  incorrect.    The  conjecture  of  the  writer, 
based  upon  all  ascertainable  data,  is  that,  within  the  past  ten 
years,  the  proper  population  of  the  village  has  never  been  more 
than  2,500,  and  that,  at  present,  it  is  much  less.   It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, too,  that  of  the  tliree  tribes,  the  Aricarees  stand  first  in 
numerical  strength,  the  Ilidatsa  second,  and  the  Mandans  third. 

"However,  if  a  perfect  census  of  the  village  was  taken  any 
day,  when  no  hunting  parties  were  out,  it  would  not  show  the 
strength  of  these  tribes;  for  the  scouts  who  are  enlisted  at  distant 
posts,  their  families,  and  the  INIinnetarees,  who,  of  late  years,  have 
gone  to  live  with  the  Crows,  constituting  in  all  a  large  proportion 
of  this  people,  could  not  l)e  included."    (p.  16-17.) 

"We  quote  the  following  valuable  extract  from  ]\latheAvs'  re- 
garding various  languages  oC  the  Fort  Px'rthold  confedcn-ates : 

Conversation — Distinct  Languages.  "To  the  philologist,  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  this  trio  of  savage  clans,  although  now- 
living  in  th(^  same  villau*',  and  having  been  next  door  neighbors 
to  each  otlnT  for  mort*  than  a  InindnMl  velars,  on  terins  of  peace 
and  intimacy,  and  to  a  gr(n\t.  extent  intermarried,  .speak,  never- 
theless, totally  distinct  languages,  which  show  no  percepti1)le  in- 
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clination  to  coalesce.  The  Mandan  and  Gros  Ventre  (or  Minne- 
taree)  languages  are  somewhat  alike,  and  probably  of  a  very  dis- 
tinct common  origin ;  but  no  resemblance  has  yet  been  discovered 
between  either  of  these  and  the  Aricaree  ('Ricaras').  Almost 
every  member  of  each  trib>  understands  the  languages  of  the 
other  tribes,  yet  he  speaks  his  own  most  fluently ;  so  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  dialogue  carried  on  in  two  languages, 
one  person,  for  instance,  questioning  in  Mandan,  and  the  other 
answering  back  in  Gros  Ventre,  and  vice  versa. 

''Many  of  them  understand  the  Dakota  tongue,  and  use  it  as 
a  means  of  intercommunication,  and  all  understand  the  sign 
language.  So,  after  all,  they  have  no  trouble  in  making  them- 
selves understood  by  one  another.  These.  Indians  must  have  ex- 
cellent memories  and  'good  capacity  for  study;'  for  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  persons  among  them,  some  even  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  can  speak  fluently  four  or  five  different 
languages."    (p.  17-18.) 

As  showing  the  aptness  of  the  Rees  and  Mandans  in  working  in 
glass  or  absidian,  Matthews  says: 

Glass-Work— Beads.  '^The  articles  of  glass  spoken  of  above, 
are  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  First,  large,  globular,  or  ellipsoidal 
beads;  and,  second,  flat,  irregularly  triangular  plates  or  pendants, 
which  are  glazed  only  on  one  side,  and  have  a  hole  -at  the  apex. 
The  art  of  making  these  deserves  more  than  a  mere  mention,  since 
it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  aboriginal  Americans,  even  the 
more  civilized  races,  knew  nothing  of  the  manufacture  of  glass 
at  the  time  of  the  Columbian  discovery.  The  very  earliest  ethno- 
graphical account  we  have  of  the  Aricarees  and  :Maudans  shows 
that  they  knew  how  to  ))uike  glass  beads;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  process  employed  in  ISOl  was  essentially  tlie  same  as 
that  employed  today."  (Here  follows  the  account  given  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  already  set  forth  herein  and  quoted  by  ]\Iat- 
thews;  after  whieli  he  n'sumes:) 

Not  Glass  Product.  '-This  art  is  now  only  occasionally  prac- 
ticed in  the  village,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  the  making  of  the 
flat  triangular  pendants.  J  have  hoard  the  process  described  in 
mucli  the  same  Avay  as  in  tin;  above  ([uotation.  From  thi.s  (luota- 
tion,  however,  which  is  in  pai't  anfl)iguous,  the  int'ereiu^e  migiit  be 
drawn  that  the  ornaments,  when  completed  consist  entirely  of 
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glass.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  those  I  have  seen;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  consist  of  a  core  of  baked  earth  covered  ^vl  h  a  thm 
shell  of  glass;  and  they  have  the  appearance  of  havmg  been  per- 
forated  before  heat  was  applied.  But  in  the  matter  of  makmg 
the  holes,  the  process  may  have  been  changed,  or  there  may  have 
been  t-vvo  ways  of  doing  it."    (p.  20-21.)  . 

Kees  and  Mandans-Glazed  Ornaments?  "The  art  of  making 
these  ornaments  would  appear  to  be  old;  yet  the  V^oces^ 
existed  in  1804  was  evidently  in  part  recent,  smce  the  Indians 
obtained  the  glass  which  they  used  from  the  whites.  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  Indians  that  in  old  days  the  art  flourished  among  ^ 
the  Aricarees  as  well  as  among  ,he  Mandans;  and  certainh  at 
the  present  day  the  Aricarec  women  understand  it.    I  had  iv.o 
of  the  triangular  pendants  made  to  order  in  1870,  by  an  Ancare 
woman,  to  whom  I  furished  the  blue  glass  necessary,    ■\\hen  1 
gave  instructions  to  have  the  articles  made,  I  was  invited  to  wit- 
ness the  process,  but  circumstances  prevented  me  from  doing  so 
One  of  these  pendants  was  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Ins  .tut ion.  It 
is  strange,  if  true,  that  these  Indians  should  have  obtained  th  r 
knowledge  of  this  art  from  the  Snake  Indians,  a  ruder  and  equally 
,  remote  tribe.    It  is  also  strange,  and  undoubtedly  true,  that  in 
1804  as  well  as  now.  they  did  not  make  their  glass,  but  obtained 
•it  re'adv-made.  and  merely  fused  it  for  theii-  purposes  obtaining 
it  doubtlesslv.  from  the  whites.   It  is  strange  that  withiu  a  few 
years' after  glass  beads  of  European  mamifactTiro  were  first  in- 
troduced among  them,  and  when  such  beads  must  have  cominand- 
ed  a  hi"h  price,  they  should  pulverize  Ihein  and  use  the  powder 
in  makhis  ruder  and  more  unsightly  articles  after  then-  own  de- 
si<^n    But  it  is  not  probable  that  they  should  have  learned  such 
an  art  from  civilized  people  prior  to  1804.  when  they  had  as  yet 
seen  but  few  whites,  and  when  the  whites  they  had  seen  were 
'  mostlv  rude  Canadian  fronti.Tsmen.  among  whom  it  is  not  reason- 
able 'to  suppose  there  were  any  persons  versed  in  glass-making. 
I  have  heard  Indians  say,  with  nueerlainty.  that  in  former  tnues 
they  found  glass  in  the  hills,  and  pounded  it  for  their  beads; 
meaning  perhaps  that  they  used  natural  glass,  which  may  be 
found  where  lignite  beds  have  taken  tin-,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
upper  >lissouri.    In  view  of  all  these  fac-.s,  1  have  eon,ectured 
that  they  had  the  art  of  making  glazed  earl  hern  ornaments  before 
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the  whites  came  among  them ;  and  that  when  they  saw  the  bril- 
liantly colored  beads  of  the  traders,  they  conceived  the  idea  of 
improving  their  art  by  using  these  beads.  If  they  ever  possessed 
the  art  of  making  glass  de  novo,  there  is  no  record,  tradition,  or 
other  evidence  of  it,  that  I  have  been  able  to  find." 

Was  It  Ancient  Art.  ''One  of  many  reasons,  though  perhaps 
an  insufficient  reason,  for  believing  the  art  to  be  of  no  recent 
origin  among  them,  is  that  they  used  the  triangular  pendants,  not 
as  ornaments  only,  but  as  evidences  of  betrothal,  as  long  ago  as 
the  oldest  men  can  remember.  AYhen  a  girl  was  promised  in  mar- 
riage in  her  infancy  by  her  parents,  as  Avas  not  infrequently  done, 
one  of  these  pendants  was  tied  to  her  forelock  so  as  to  hang  down 
over  her  forehead.  AYhen  the  promise  vras  fulfilled,  the  husband 
removed  the  pendant  and  threw  it  away."  (p.  22-23.) 
_  y  Inter-Tribal  Trade.  ''AYith  the  nomadic  tribes  around,  they 
exchanged  their  agricultural  produce  for  horses,  and,  recently, 
for  robes.  When  the  Dakotas  saw  a  certain  flower  (Liatris  punc-. 
tata)  blooming  on  the  prairie,  they  knew  that  the  corn  was  ripe, 
and  went  to  the  villages  of  the  farming  Indians  to  trade.  From 
the  time  they  came  in  sight  of  the  village  to  the  time  they  disap- 
peared there  was  a  truce.  AVhen  they  had  passed  beyond  the 
bluffs,  they  might  steal  an  unguarded  pony  or  lift  a  scalp,  and 
were  in  turn  liable  to  be  attacked."    (p.  27.  ) 

Trade  With  Pacific  Coast—Shells.  ''It  appears  probable  that 
they  once  carried  on  trade  indirectly  with  the  tribes  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  for  they  had  Dentalium  shells  similar  to  those  ob- 
tained on  the  Pacific  and  they  prized  them  so  highly  that  the  white 
traders  found  it  advisable  to  obtain  them  for  the  trade.  As  late 
as  1866,  ten  of  these  shells,  of  inferior  size,  costing  the  traders 
only  a  cent  a  piece,  would  buy  a  superior  buffalo  robe,  and  for- 
merly only  two  or  three  of  the  same  quality  were  paid  for  a  robe. 
Modern  traders,  with  whom  the  writer  had  conversed,  obtained 
their  shells  from  eastern  importers,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
original  source  of  supply.  They  supposed  them  to  come  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  or  the  Great  Lakes,  and  calhnl  tliom  'Iroquois 
shells.'  which  is  probably  their  corruption  of  the  Chinock 
'hyakwa;'  but  it  is  possible  the  rev_erse  is  the  casi\ 

.  "They  also  used,  and  still  use,  as  ornaments,  fragments  of  the 
Abalone  shells  (one  or  more  species  of  Haliotis)  of  the  Pacific. 
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These  are  now  supplied  to  the  trade  under  the  name  of  California 
shells.  Ten  vears  ago,  one  of  these  shells,  unpolished,  sold  for  a 
good  robe.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  used  Abalone,  Denta- 
lium  and  other  sea  shells  before  the  traders  brought  them.  Old 
traders  and  old  Indians  say  so.  Even  as  late  as  1833,  it  would 
seem  that  they  had  not  yet  become  a  regular  part  of  a  trader  s 
outfit;  for  Maximilian  says  of  the  Mandans :  'They  do  not  dis- 
figure the  bodies;  only  they  make  some  apertures  m  the  outer 
rim  of  the  ear,  in  which  they  hang  strings  of  beads,  brass,  or  iron 
rings  of  different  sizes,  or  shells,  the  last  of  which  they  obtain 
from  other  Indian  tribes.  If  they  are  questioned  respecting  these 
shells,  they  answer  that  they  were  brought  from  the  sea."  (p.  2S.) 

Matthews  quotes  the  following  expressions  from  D.  D.  Mitchell, 
found  in  Schoolcraft's  work,  concerning  visitors  to  the  Mandans 
in  the  eighteenth  century: 

Mcintosh's  Early  Visit,  '^n  a  letter  published  in  Schoolcraft's 
Information  Respecting  the  Indian  Tribes,  the  writer,  D.  D. 
Mitchell,  savs,  speaking  of  the  ^landans:  'The  early  portion  of 
,  their  history  I  gatlier  from  the  narration  of  Mr.  :McIntosh,  who, 
it  seems,  belonged  to,  or  was  m  some  way  connected  with,  the 
French  trading  company  as  far  back  as  1772.  According  to  his 
narration,  he  set  out  from  :Montreal  in  the* summer  of  1773,  cross- 
ing over  the  country  to  the  Missouri  river,  and  arrived  at  one  of 
the  Mandan  villages  on  Christmas  day.'  I  have  never  seen  :\lcln- 
tosh's  account,  nor  have  I  seen  any  more  extensive  notice  of  it 
than  the  one  given  by  :\rr.  Mitchell;  and  from  this,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Mcintosh  visited  any  of  these  agricultural  Indians 
except  the  Mandans."    (p.  29.) 

And  Matthews  expresses  the  view  that  Britisli  and  French 
traders  and  interpreters  were  among  the  Mandans  prior  to  ISO-I, 
all  of  which  appears  in  evidence  hereinbefore  submitted.  lie 
believes  the  earliest  Europeans  to  reach  them  were  from  Hudson 
Bay  territory,  but  he  was,  as  he  admits  (p.  29),  unaware  of 
Verendrye's  expedition  referred  to  by  Catlin,  who  is  criticised 
by  Matthews  for  failing  to  "tell  us  where  the  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  of  1738  is  to  be  found,"  adding:  "Xo 
other  mention  of  the  .iourney  lias  ever  iieen  seen  hy  me." 

Matthews  thus  refers  to  the  peacealde  relations  nearly  always 
existinf^  between  the  Mandans  and  Rees  and  the  Americans: 
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Peaceable  "With  Americans—Government  Neglect.  ''During 
a  short  period  of  their  history,  the  Ariearees  were  at  war  with 
the  Americans ;  but  for  many  years  they  have  strictly  maintained 
peace,  and  have  fought  Avith  us  and  against  our  enemies.  The 
Mandans  and  IMinnetarees  claim  never  to  have  shed  a  white  man's 
blood,  although  some  of  their  number  have  been  killed  by  whites. 
For  their  fidelity  they  have  been  repaid  in  starvation  and  neglect. 
Many  of  these  friendly  Indians,  particularly  among  the  Aric- 
arees,  have  during  the  past  ten  years,  died  of  actual  hunger  or  the 
diseases  incident  to  a  state  of  famine.  Within  the  past  three  years 
there  seem  to  be  some  evidences  of  increased  legislative  interest  in 
them,  but  the  benefits  arising  therefrom  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  their  needs  or  their  deserts."    (p.  31-32.) 

Complexion— Hidatsa  and  Mandan.  ''The  majority  of  the 
^Hidatsa  have  the  ordinary  dusky  Indian  complexion,  which  is, 
however,  not  of  a  uniform  shade,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  in  any 
tribe.  There  are  none  of  this  nation  that  would  be  considered 
dark  for  Indians.  Among  various  tribes  of  western  Indians  may 
be  found  individuals,  claiming  pure  aboriginal  blood,  who  pos- 
sess complexions  much  fairer  than  the  average  Indian,  with  light- 
colored  hair  and  eyes.  Such  individuals  are  more  common  among 
the  Mandans  and  ^^linnetarees  than  they  are  among  most  of  the 
neighboring  tribes.  A  natural  or  inherited  clearness  of  com- 
plexion, too,  is  more  easily  discernable  among  memliers  of  the 
village  tribes  than  among  members  of  roving  bands  who  are  more 
exposed  to  the  weather.  The  presence  of  pale  Indians  in  these 
tribes  was  noted  by  travelers  in  early  days,  before  intermarriages 
with  whites  were  common  enough  to  have  accounted  for  it." 

Mandans'  Fair  Skin.  ''Lewis  and  Clarke  and  Class  notice  this 
fairness  when  speaking  of  the  ]\Iandans  only,  but  their  remarks 
are  general.  Catlin  speaks  of  the  fairness  of  the  ]\Iandaus  only, 
and  supposes  this  peculiarity  to  arise  from  some  pre-Columbian 
infusion  of  European  blood.  The  Prince  of  Neuwied,  who  visited 
these  tribes  bat  one  year  later  than  Mr.  Catlin,  (U'liies  that  tlie 
:Mandans  are  of  fairer  complexion  than  thi;ir  neigh])(>rs,  while  lie 
asserts,  at  the  same  time,  that,  'aft«^r  a  thorough  ablution,  the 
skin  cf  soni(^  of  them  appears  almost  white. '  1  have  lieard  old 
•  :\Iandans  say  that  wlnm  the  :\linnetarees,  including  the  Crows, 
first  came  among  them,  the  strangers  Avere  a  fairer  race  than  they. 
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'.'Of  tho  Crows,  who,,  as  before  shown,  once  formed  one 
nation  with  the  Hidatsa,  Colonel  Reynolds,  in  his  Report 
of  the  Exploration  of  the  Yellowstone  (3859),  p.  48,  says:  'The 
Crowds  are  fairer  than  the  Sioux,  many  of  the  mountain  band  be- 
ing sallow  and  hardly  a  shade  darker  than  w^hites  who  undergo 
similar  exposure.  This  fact  was  so  marked  that  the  lirst  seen 
were  supposed  to  be  half  breeds,  but  we  were  assured  that  they 
w^ere  of  pure  Indian  descent.'  " 

European  Blood  Not  Essential.    "It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  an  intermixture  of  European  blood  in  order  to  account 
for  lightness  of  color  in  an  Indian.   There  is  no  reason  why  mark- 
ed varieties  of  color  should  not  arise  in  the  red  race  as  it  has  done 
in  other  races  of  men,  and  as  it  has  so  often  done,  under  cultiva- 
tion, within  specific  limits  in  the  lower  animals.   I  have  seen  full- 
-blooded Indians  w^ho  were  whiter  thaii  some  half-breeds  and 
whiter  than  the  darkest  representatives  of  the  Aryan  race.  An 
increase  of  hairiness  is  a  more  reliable  sign  of  Caucasian  blood  in 
an  Indian  than  a  diminution  of  color  in  the  skin;  and  I  never 
•  could  discover  that  those  fair  Indians,  claiming  pure  blood,  were 
more  hairy  than  otliers.    The  fairness  of  which  I  speak  is  not 
albinism,  for  the  eyesiglit  of  the  fair  Indians  is  as  perfect  as 
that  of  the  dark;  they  have  no  unusual  appearance  of  the  pupil, 
and  exposure  to  sunlight  darkens  their  skins.  I  have  never 
seen  an  Albino  Indian." 

Gray  Hair — Minnetarees  and  Mandans.  "Among  various  west- 
ern tribes,  individuals  may  be  found  who  are  characterized,  even 
in  childhood,  by  having  coarse  gray  hair.  From  all  I  could  see 
and  learn,  I  shouhl  think  that  such  persons  are  more  numerous 
among  the  ]\linnetarees  and  ]Mandans  tlian  in  any  otlier  tribe; 
and  they  are  perhaps  the  most  numerous  among  the  :\Iaiidans." 
(pp.  43  and  44.) 

Language  Sonants— Mandans  Different.  "If  a  party  of  In- 
dians should  be  scati-d  in  an  adjoining  room,  or  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  tilt'  lislcnrr,  conversing,  where  the  voices  can  be  heard, 
but  not  a  syllable  distinguished,  the  accustomed  ear  has  little 
difficulty  in  diseerning  wliieli  one  of  the  many  languages  of  the 
plains  the  Indians  ai'(^  speaking.  Each  language  has  its  own 
peculiar  sonant  character.  It  is  more  difticult  to  distinguish  by 
this  character  the  Ilidatsa  fiom  the  Crow  than  from  the  Dakota 
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or  Mandan,  and  more  diffieult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  latter 
than  from  tlie  former  of  these  Uvo.  The  tones  of  these  four 
languages  belonging  to  the  Dakota  group  are  some^vhat  alike  •  so 
much  alike  that  a  person  possessing  but  limited  acquaintance 
-  with  them  might  mistake  one  for  another,  hearing  it  at  a  dis- 
tance as  I  have  described.  But  the  contrast  in  tone  between  these 
tongues  and  the  neighboring,  but  alien,  Ariearee  is  well  marked 
and  any  quick-eared  person  might  learn  at  once  to  distinguish  it 
from  them." 

Matthews  declares  that  the  tendency  to  coalescence  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  tribes  confederated  at  Ft.  Berthold  has  been  sli-ht 
since  they  were  known  to  the  whites.    He  says : 

Changes  in  Course  of  Time.    Coalescence  Slight.    "I  have 
said  that  the  three  languages  spoken  in  the  village  at  Fort 
Berthold  show  no  perceptible  inclination  to  coalesce  (Ethnog- 
raphy, Sec.  13.)    I  have  said  this,  well  knowing  that  the  state- 
ment was  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  earlier  ob- 
servers.  The  few  Mandan  and  Minnetaree  words  given  bv  Lewis 
and  Clarke  m  proper  names  show,  as  far  as  thev  go  that  the 
languages  have  not  materially  changed  since  1S04     There  are 
now,  and  doubtless  there  were  in  ISOi.  many  points  of  correspon- 
dence between  the  Mandan  and  Ilidat^a  languages;  but  there  are 
none  which  may  not  be  more  easily  explained  by  supposing  the 
two  languages  to  have  sprung  from  a  common  source  than  by 
supposing  them  to  have  been  reciprocally  changed  by  contact 
I  never  could  discover  that  the  Ilidatsa  and  Mandan  spoken  bv 
the  rising  generation  resembled  one  another  more  than  did  those 
languages  spoken  by  the  old  men.    I  do  not  claim  that  the  Ion- 
and  intimate  intercourse  which  has  existed  between  these  two 
tribes  has  produced  no  approximation  or  coalescence  of  their 
anguagcs.    It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  contrarv  is 
the  ease;  but  I  could  never  get  an  Indian  to  point  out  to  me,  nor 
could  1  ever  otherwise  discover,  a  satisfactory  instance  of  sucli 
coalescence."    (p.  S4-S5.) 

He  further  claims  that  the  Mandan  and  Ariearee  lan-ua-es 
are  totally  different :  °  ° 

Mandan  and  Ree  Languages-No  Resemblance.  Throughout 
the  past  luuKlred  years,  the  Mandans  hav,,-  had  as  much  inter- 
course witli  the  Ariearees  as.with  the  Minnetarces;  vet  I  never 
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could  trace  anv  resemblance  betA^^een  the  modern  Mandan  and 
Aricaree  tongues.  As  far  as  I  have  observed  them,  there  is  not 
a  sin-le  word  alike  in  both.  It  is  not  likely  that  intercourse  has 
produced  a  noteworthy  approximation  of  languages  m  one  case 
and  none  whatever  in  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Hidatsa  langua-e  has  changed  in  the  course  of  time;  but  the 
chan-e  has  resulted  chiefly  from  causes  other  than  the  influence 
of  the  Mandan  tongue.  Some  of  the  old  men  occasionally , con-  - 
verse  among  themselves  in  terms  which  younger  members  of  the 
tribe  do  not  understand,  and,  when  asked  what  they  mean,  they 
say  thev  are  trvincr  to  speak  the  old  language."    (p.  84.) 

Rev.  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  who  was  for  so  long  a 
missionary  of  the  Congregational  church  among  the  Dakota  and 
other  Indians,  and  who  is  author  of  the  "Dakota  Grammar  and 
Dictionarv"  and  "Gospel  Among  the  Dakotas,"  has,  m  his  book 
entitled  'Hiary  and  I.  Forty  Years  AVith  the  Sioux''  .  C. 
Holmes  Chicago,  1880),  given  some  account  of  the  Maudans, 
whom  he  visited  at  Fort  Berthold  in  1874.  AYe  quote  from  said 
work,  pages  271.  et  se*!-,  the  following: 

Riggs'  Observations  On  Mandans.    -Here  (at  Fort  Berthold, 
N.  D.)  were  gathered  the  remnant  of  the  ^iandans,  only  a  few 
hundred  oersons,  and  the  Rees.  or  Aricarees,  a  part  of  tlie  Pawnee 
tribe,  and  the  Gros  Yentres,  or  Minnetaree,  properly  the  Hidatsa. 
Altogether  they  numbered  about  two  thousand  souls.    AVe  had 
before  this  entertained  the  desire  that  we  might  be  able  to  es- 
tablish a  mission  among  these  people,  and  this  thought  or  hope 
o-ave  interest  to  my  visit.   The  Alandan  and  the  Hidatsa  languages 
were  both  prettv  closely  eoiniected  with"  the  Dakota;  but  what 
seemed  to  bring  these  nearer  to  us  was  tlie  faet  that  many  of  all 
these  people  could  understand  and  talk  the  Dakota,  that  formmg 
a  kind  of  eomiuon  language  for  them. 

•'Howard  Mandan,  or  -Tlie-man-with-a-sacred-face,'  as  his  In- 
dian name  is  inl erpreted,  was  the  sou  or  Red  Cow,  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Alandans,  and  had  been  taken  down  by  Gen.  C.  H. 
Howard,  a  year  before,  and  placed  in  A.  L.  Riggs'  school  at 
Santee.  Howard  had  returucd  home  before  my  visit,  and  also 
Henry  Eaton,  a  Hidatsa  youug  man,  who' had  been  cast  a  good 
many  years  aud  talked  Euglisli  well. 

'^George  Catlin  had,  many  years  ago,  interested  us  in  the  Alan- 
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dans,  by  his  effort  to  prove,  from  their  red  hair  in  some  eases— 
perhaps  only  redded  hair— and,  in  some  instances,  blue  eyes,  and 
the  resemblances  which  he  claims  to  have  found  in  their 
languages  —that  they  were,  the  descendants  of  a  Welsh  colony 
that  had  dropped  out  of  history  a  thousand  years  ago.  And  Dr. 
"Washington  Matthews,  of  the  United  States  army,  had  created 
in  us  a  desire  to  do  something  for  the  spiritual  enlightment  of 
the  llidatsa,  by  his  admirable  grammar  and  dictionary  of  their 
language.  In  his  introduction  to  this  book  he  gives  us  much 
valuable  information  about  the  people." 

"Minnetaree."    '^llidatsa,  he  tells  us.  is  the  name  by  which 
they  call  themselves.   They  are  better  known  to  us  by  the  names 
Minnetaree  and  Gros  Ventre.    This  last  is  a  name  given  them  by 
the  Canadian  French,  and  without  any  special  reason.    It  is  a 
fact  that  Indians  can  eat  large  quantities  of  food,  but  it  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  you  will  find  one  whose  appearance  would 
"justify  the  epithet  Gros  Ventre.    The  other  term,  ^linnetaree.  is 
the  name  given  them  by  the  T^Iandans,  and  means  to  cross  the 
water.    The  story  is,  that  when  the  Hidatsa  people  came  to  the 
Missouri  river  from  tlie  northeast,  the  :\landan  village  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.    They  called. over,  and  the  :Mandans 
-  answered  back  in  their  own  language,  ^"Who  are  you?'  The 
Hidatsa  not  understanding  it.  supposed  they  had  asked,  'What  do 
-you  want?'    And  so  replied,  'Minnetaree,  to  cross  over  the 
water.'  " 

The  "Underground"  Myths.  "Whence  came  the  Hidatsa? 
Their  legend  says  they  originally  lived  under  a  great  body  of 
water  which  lies  far  to  the  northeast  of  where  they  now  live. 
From  this  under-water  residence  some  persons  found  their  way 
out,  and  discovering  a  country  much  better  than  the  one  in  which 
they  lived,  returned  and  gave  to  their  people  such  glowing  ac- 
eounts  of  their  discoveries  that  the  whole  nation  determined  to 
come  out.  But  owing  to  the  breaking  of  a  tree  on  which  they 
were  climbing  out  of  the  lake,  a  great  i)art  of  the  tribe  had  to 
remain  behind  in  the  water,  and  they  are  there  yet. 

"This  is  very  much  like  the  myth  of  another  tribe,  who  liv(Ml 
under  tlie  ground  by  a  lake.  A  hirge  grap'-vine  sent  its  tap 
root  througli  the  cmst  of  the  enrth.  and  by  that  they  commenced 
to  climb,  out.    But  a  very  fat  woman  taking  hold  of  the  vine,  it 
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broke,  and  the  remainder  were  doomed  to  stay  where  they  were. 
Do  such  legends  contain  any  reference  to  the  great  deluge? 

''After  the  Hidatsa  came  up  they  commenced  a  series  of  wan- 
derings over  the  prairie.  During  their  migrations  they  were 
often  ready  to  die  of  hunger,  but  were  always  rescued  by  the 
interference  of  their  deity.  It  was  not  manna  rained  down  around 
their  camp,  but  the  stones  of  the  prairie  were  miraculously 
changed  into  buffalo,  which  they  killed  and  ate.  After  some  time 
they  sent  couriers  to  the  south,  who  came  back  with  the  news 
that  they  had  found  a  great  river  and  a  fertile  valley,  wherein 
dwelt  a  people  who  lived  in  houses  and  tilled  the  ground.  They 
brought  back  corn  and  other  products  of  the  country.  To  this 
beautiful  and  good  land  the  tribe  now  directed  their  march,  and, 
guided  by  their  messengers,  they  reached  the  Mandan  villages  on 
the  Missouri  river.  AVith  them  they  camped  and  learned  their 
peaceful  arts.  -  '      :     r  ? 

--''Dr.  Matthews  says  they  have  a  tradition  that,  during  these 
years  of  wandering,  the  Genius  of  the  Sun  took  up  one  of  the 
Hidatsa  maidens,  and  their  offspring  came  back,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Grand-Child,  was  the  great  prophet  and  teacher  of  his 
mother's  people.  Can  that  have  any  reference  to  the  'Son  of 
Man?'  " 

Confederates'  Languages.  "These  Indians,  the  Mandans,  the 
Hidatsa,  and  the  Kees,  live  in  one  vilhige  at  Berthold,  in  all 
numbering  over  two  thousand;  and  they  have  lived  together,  as 
we  know,  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  the  languages 
are  kept  perfectly  distinct  and  separate.  ]\Iany  of  them  learn 
each  other's  language;  and  many  of  them  talk  Dakota  also. 
'Many  years  ago  tliey  were  considered  ripe  for  the  experiments  of 
civilization;  they  stand  today  just  as  fit  subjects  as  ever  for  tlie 
experiment,  which  never  has  been,  and  possibly  never  will  be, 
tried.'  This  is  Dr.  :\Iatthews'  statement.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
latter  part  may  not  be  prophetic." 

Brewer's  Views.  "Hon.  Jacob  V.  Brower,  a  deep  student  and 
investigator  into  the  Indians  of  the  :\Iissouri  valley  as  well  as  of 
the  archeology  and  other  phases  of  that  region,  published,  at 
St.  Paul,  :Miiin.,  in  1897,  one  of  his  works  entith.'d.  'The  :Mis.souri 
Eiver  and  Its  Utmost  Sources.'  Indian  ethnology  is  treated  of 
therein,  and  of  the  :\Iandans  and  their  recent  allies  he  speaks,  as 
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shown  in  part  by  extracts  found  below.  lie  claims  to  have  found 
in  the  upper  Missouri  regions  and  near  the  sour(5es  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, evidences  of  prehistoric  ]\Iound  Builders'  work.  The 
Yellowstone  Park  region  is  also  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  theory  concerning  alleged  evidences  there  of  prehistoric  im- 
plements of  obsidian  materials,  etc.  Mr.  Brower  investigated 
southerly  as  far  as  the  Indian  Territory,  into  the  archeology  of 
the  PaAvnees,  and  declared  that  he  had  traced  the  Aricarees  from 
the  upper  Missouri  to  that  region  through  finding  the  pink  chert 
arrowheads,  etc.,  which  were  discovered  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  that  valley:  some  of  his  statements  being  found  herein 
in  connection  with  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Steinbreuck,  of 
Mandan,  N.  D.   The  extracts  follow : 

The  Mound  Builders  On  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  "Now 
comes  the  necessity  of  briefly  referring  to  the  prehistoric  Mound 
.Builders,  for  their  remnants,  remains,  tumuli,  pottery,  stone  and 
copper  imx)lemeuts,  arrow  points,  spears,  village  sites  and  effigies 
are  everywhere  found  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  far  up  toward  the  mountain  sources  of  the  I\Iis- 
souri  and  its  branches." 

Crossed  Continental  Divide.  "They  were  a  courageous  people, 
industrious,  possessed  of  ability,  were  geographers  of  no  limited 
ideas,  penetrating  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  United  States  and  across  the  continental  divide 
•into  Canadian  tei'ritory,  maintained  mines  in  the  copper  regions 
of  Superior,  and  discovered  portages  leading  to  and  from  all  the 
principal  water  courses  in  the  territoiy  occupied." 

Unsolved  Mystery — Controversy  Vindictive.  "No  individual 
member  of  the  present  generation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can 
truthfully  state  who  the  ]\Iound  Builders  were,  where  they  came 
from,  or  whence  they  departed.  There  seems  to  ])e  an  unfathom- 
able mystery  surrounding  their  fonner  existence,  ond  it  is  not 
prol)able  that  it  will  ever  ))e  solved  satisLVictorily.  Opinions  ditfer. 
and  the  controversy,  which  has  continued  for  nearly  a  century 
in  contemporaneous  archaeological  history,  has  been  so  unfortu- 
nate and  vindictive  tlint  misleading  and  de('(^ptive  assertions, 
based  only  upon  set  opinions  that  may  1h>  entirely  erroneous,  have 
been  forced  \l]^(m  unwilling  j-caders.  who  are  cheei'fully  searching 
for  accurat(>  infornuition,  until  the  point  has  been  reached  where 
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the  record  made  is  almost  draped  in  the  folds  of  acrimony  and 
distortion. 

Standing  aside  from  these  acrimonious  controversies,  which 
deteriorate  the  value  and  reliability  of  conclusions  drawn  and 
opinions  formulated,  the  unbiased  course  is  left  open  for  all  these 
who  seek  for  the  most  reliable  information  concerning  an  extinct 
race  of  men,  of  whom  w^e  know  so  little.  Builders  of  mounds 
have  existed  from,  time  to  time  for  many  centuries,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  none  more  systematic  and  uniquely  inter- 
esting than  prehistoric  man  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi." 

Minnesota  Effigies.  ''In  1894  in  company  with  Dr.  Shanafelt 
and  Kev.  S.  Hall  Young,  the  editor  of  these  notes  had  the  pleasure 
of  exploring  the  remarkable  Tascodiac  effigies,  situated  in  north- 
ern Minnesota  at  the  most  northerly  course  of  the  ]\Iississippi,  ap- 
jproximately,  latitude  47  degrees,  30  minutes;  longitude  94  de- 
grees, 45  minutes,  west  of  Greenwich." 

Prehistoric  Mound  Near  Bismarck — Not  Mandan?  "On  the 
west  bank  of  Ap])le  creek,  at  the  Sibley  rifle-pits,  near  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  in  July,  1895,  a  genuine  prehistoric  mound  was  discovered 
by  the  writer,  upon  section  27,  township  138,  range  80,  west  of  the 
fifth  principal  meridian.  The  attention  of  Mr.  AYalter  F.  Gushing, 
secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society  at  Bismarck,  was  called 
toward  this  discovery.  On  the  12th  of  September  last  Mr.  Gush- 
ing caused  this  mound  to  be  excavated  and  explored,  and  the 
evidences  were  sufficient  to  determine  that  the  mound  was  not  of 
Mandan  origin  but  prehistoric  in  all  its  surroundings,  1,436  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  ^Missouri.  This  class  of  mounds  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  two  Dakota  states,  but  systematic  explora- 
tion has  not  yet  been  extended  sufficiently  toward  the  upper 
branches  of  the  ^Missouri  to  certainly  ascertain  how  far  up  tliose 
streams  the  Mound  Builders  extended  tlieir  oc(mpancy  previous 
to  the  advent  of  tlie  North  American  Tnrlian." 

At  Head-Waters  of  Mississippi  Branches.  ''It  is  now  known 
as  a  certainty  tliat  they  penetrated  northward  to  Itasca  lake  and 
every  branch  of  the  IMississippi  in  its  upper  or  head-water  basin. 
As  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  situated  immediately  east 
of  the  most  remote  branch  of  the  ^lissouri,  numerous  explorations 
near  the  Obsidian  quarries  of  that  wonderful  locality  are  perti- 
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nent,  and  Capt.  Hiram  M.  Chittenden,  United  States  army,  has 
considerately  furnished  for  these  pages  the  following  condensed 
account  of  the  researches  of  Colonel  Norris,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  park,  and  who  divided  the  honor  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Obsidian  clifi:  with  Mr.  AV.  H.  Holmes." 

(Here  Brower  quotes  sundry  statements  and  conclusions  from 
Col.  Norris'  reports  as  superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  in  which  the  latter  refers  to  alleged  steatite  vessels,  and 
which  he  believed  differed  from  other  specimens  east  or  west, 
found  by  him  in  that  park,  and  then  quotes  from  Chittenden  as 
follows  in  part:) 

Norris'  Conclusions  Criticized.    ''In  attempting  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  evidence  like  the  foregoing,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  personal  characteristics  of  its  author. 
Colonel  Norris  had  a  large  admixture  of  quixotism  m  his  nature, 
and  the  park  was  just  the  place  to  draw  it  all  out.  He  saw  every- 
thing there  through  a 'magnifying  glass;  and,  like  Don  Quixote, 
beheld  in  what  he  saw  the  embodyment  of  all  his  overwrought 
fancy  had  led  him  to  expect.   It  was  an  impossibility  for  him  to 
talk  or  write  of  that  region  without  exaggeration— not  mtentional, 
but  the  natural  overflow  of  his  exuberant  imagination.    All  his 
distances,  descriptions  of  scenery,  personal  achievements,  are 
grossly  overstated." 

-  Further  on  Chittenden's  observations  furnished  to  Brower  he 
says  * 

Vessels  Not  by  Civilized  Races.  "It  is  ^vholly  impossible  to 
accept  Norris'  discoveries  as  affording  the  least  support  to  the 
conclusions  which  he  draws  from  them.  Even  admitting  that  he 
did  find  remnants  of  hand-wrought  vessels,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  thev  were  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Madison  or  the  Yellow- 
stone and  its  principal  eastern  tributary-in  both  cases  along 
routes  of  travel.  They  were  evidently  dropped  by  migrating 
parties  and  were  brought  from  points  outside  the  park.  Consid- 
ering the  nature  of  the  park  climate,  which  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  less  rigid  than  now  since  the  advent  of  man 
upon  earth,  it  is  clearly  impo.ssiblc  that  this  region  could  ever 
have  been  occupied  by  races  pursuing  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

And  Chittenden  concludes  that  those  implements  were  turn- 
jshed  by  older  generations  of  the  Indians: 
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Indians'  Ancestors  Worked  Obsidian.  ''But  while  there  is 
nothing  ou  which  to  base  a  conclusion  that  a  more  civilized  race 
once  dwelt  in  the  park,  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Indian  races  resorted  to  that  region  for 
the  manufacture  of  implements  or  war  and  of  the  chase.  Since 
the  time  when  Obsidias  discovered  the  volcanic  glass  which  now 
bears  his  name,  that  material  has  been  wrought  into  innumerable 
devices  for  ornament  and  use.  Obsidian  is  an  opaque,  black, 
glassy  substance,  breaking  with  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  yield- 
ing sharp-edged  fragments  which  have  long  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  primitive  weapons  of  destruction.  Perhaps  no 
better  or  more  abundant  quarry  for  this  material  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  than  in  the  now  celebrated  Obsidian  cliffs  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park." 

And  after  referring  to  Prof.  W.  H.  Holmes'  report  in  the  Hay- 
den  report  of  1883,  in  which  the  former  expresses  the  belief  that 
these  implements  were  made  by  visiting  Indians  from  "neighbor- 
ing valleys,"  and  who  refers  to  certain  trails  passing  that  vicin- 
ity— Chittenden  quotes  from  Xorris'  vivid  description  of  th« 
famous  Obsidian  cliffs  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  concludes : 

"The  facts  set  forth  in  these  extracts  have  since  been  abund- 
antly verified.  Arrow  and  spear  heads  and  similar  instruments, 
generally  composed  of  obsidian,  have  been  found  throughout  the 
park  in  considerable  numbers.  Their  discovery  does  not  in  any 
way  establish  an  early  occupancy  of  this  region  by  Indians.  Being 
generally  found  on  the  lines  of  trails,  they  may  have  been,  and 
probably  were  for  the  most  part,  dropped  by  wandering  bands 
who  were  crossing  the  park  or  visiting  this  quarry." 

We  will  quote  at  some  length  from  Hon.  Olin  D.  AVheeler's 
interesting  and  valuable  work,  "The  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clarke" 
(Putman's  Sons,  1904),  Avherein  he  publishes  his  views  upon 
various  characteristics  of  the  Mandans;  and  concerning  the  visits 
of  early  explorers;  extracts  from  wliicli  publication  we.  are, 
through  the  courtesy  and  deep  interest  of  that  able  and  attrac- 
tive writer,  permitted  to  mako  in  this  paper,  and  for  which  this 
society  wishes  to  express  its  appreciations : 

Wheeler's  Observations.  "The  first  mention  made  of  the  ^Man- 
daus  was  by  Verendrye,  tlie  father,  who,  with  two  of  his  sons, 
saw  them-  in  the  Missouri  in  1738.    The  sons  again  saw  them  in 
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1742,  on  what  is  uow  assumed  to  have  been  the  first  expe'dition 
to  attempt  to  explore  the  Rocky  mountains."  (AAlieeler.) 

Stationary— Agriculturists.    ''The  Mandans  were  not  like  the 
other  plains'  Indians— hostile,  nomadic,  improvident,  etc.    It  has  | 
been  their  boast— I  am  not  sure  how  true  it  may  be— that,  like  ; 
the  Flatheads,  the  blood  of  the  white  man  has  never  been  spilled  ■ 
by  them.    They  lived,  as  our  story  reveals,  in  stockaded  villages 
of  earthern  huts,  made  war  on  other  tribes  defensively  only,  cul-  , 
tivated  the  ground,  raising  corn,  pumpkins,  squashes,  beans,  etc., 
and  were,  all  in  all  deserving  in  most  ways  of  the  high  opinions 
formed  of  them  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.   In  a  rough  way  these  Man- 
dans  were,  probably,  more  nearly  comparable  to  the  peaceful, 
town-living  Pueblos  of  the  southwest  than  any  other  tribes." 
(p.  211.) 

Verendrye's  Visits.  ''In  pursuance  of  his  plan  to  discover  the 
Western  Sea,  Verendrye  the  elder,  with  his  two  sons,  some  French- 
men, and  Indians,  thirty-four  persons  in  all,  left  Fort  la  Reine— 
now  Portage  la  Prairie— in  Manitoba,  ni  the  fall  of  173S,  and 
reached  the  Mandans  after  a  trip  of  much  toil  and  hardship. 
Here  he  purposed  remaining  during  the  winter,  but  his  interpre- 
ter deserted  him  and,  after  prevailing  upon  two  Frenchmen  to 
remain  and  learn  the  Mandan  language,  Verendrye,  utterly  dis- 
gusted and  broken-hearted,  returned  with  the  rest  to  Fort  la 
Reine,  reaching  there  Febbruary  11.  1739.  The  state  of  his  feel- 
ings may  be  discerned  from  his  cry  that,  'death  alone  can  deliver 
us  from  such  miseries.' 

''Going  to  Montreal,  in  1739,  Verendrye  returned  to  Fort  la 
Reine  in  1741,  and  found  that  his  eldest  son,  the  Chevalier,  had 
just  reached  there  from  another  trip  to  the  Mandans,  where  he 
had  obtained  a  cotton  blanket  said  to  have  come  from  white  men 
(Spaniards?)  near  the  AVestern  Sea. 

''Another  expedition  was  planned  and,  led  by  the  Chevalier 
Verendrye  and  his  brother,  it  left  Fort  la  Reine  April  29,  1742, 
and  arrived  at  the  IMandan  towns  on  Alay  ISth.  There  they  re- 
mained until  late  in  July  Availing  for  the  'Gens  des  Chevaux'— 
People  of  the  Horses— Indians  who  were  to  act  as  their  guides. 
But  those  not  appearing,  Ihey  obtained  two  •:\Iandan.  guides  and 
started  for  the  AVestorn  Soa."    fp.  213.) 

"Wheeler  tluis  criticises  the  accounts  vvhich  ascribe  to  :Mandan 
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lodges  a  circular  form ;  and  Catlin's  alleged  failure  to  truly  depict 
those  habitations  as  to  appearance,  etc. : 

''Mrs.  Baker,  a  daughter  of  Two  Chiefs,  an  old  Mandan  who 
has  seen  seventy-two  snows,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Indian  school 
at  Santee,  Neb.,  and  who  converges  and  writes  well  in  English, 
stated  that  there  were  not  more  than  five  or  six  earth  lodges  to  be 
found  on  the  reservation  today. 

"The  word  'circular'  used  by  the  writers  quoted  in  describing 
these  huts  must  be  taken  in  its  larger,  general  meaning.  The 
huts  were  really  irregularly  polygonal  in  shape.  Those  I  saw 
were  forty  feet  in  diameter,  perhaps,  and  the  first  had  nine  sides 
and  second  eleven.  In  one  case  one  of  the  sides  was  double  the 
length  of  the  others." 

Catlin  Criticised.  "Catlin's  pictorial  representations  of  these 
huts  are  not  true  to  nature.  The  lodges  were  of  a  much  more 
squatty  appearance  than  he  depicts  them  and  without  any  such 
_high  arched,  dome-like,  hemispherical  roof  as  he  places  upon  them. 
He  evidently  adopted  a  conventional  and  largely  imaginary  figure 
for  his  huts,  and  pushed  artistic  license  to  the  extreme.  At  a 
little  distance  the  general  effect  was  sufficiently  that  of  a  'circular' 
structure  to  justify  the  use  of  the  word  when  not  used  in  a  re- 
strictive sense. 

"When  at  Fort  Berthold,  I  was  informed  that  the  very  aged 
Mandan  chief.  Rushing  Eagle,  or  more  commonly.  Bad  Gun,  de- 
scended from  the  great  chief  Four  Bears,  Avhom,  I  regret,  I  was 
not  able  to  see.  had  kept  standing  until  recently  a  very  old  lodge 
in  which  he  kept  some  ancient  relics,  and  that  among  these  were 
some  of  the  identical  articles  that  Catlin  had  painted  into  his 
pictures  in  1S32.  I  was  not  able  to  verify  this.  The  lodge  had 
but  lately  been  destroyed  because  of  its  age  and  deca>-ing  condi- 
tion."   (p.  221.) 

Of  the  Mandan  lodges  AA^heeler  observes : 

Lodges.  "In  my  visit  to  the  reservation  in  the  fall  of  1002  I 
saw  two  of  these  lodges  and  obtained  photographs  of  tliem.  •  If 
there  were  any  differences  l)etween  these  and  those  of  one 
hundred  years  ago.  except  the  substitution  of  wooden  for  skin 
doors,  tliey  wcr.'  so  slight  as  not  to  be  noticeable  off-hand. 

"At  one  of  them,  the  owner  being  absent,  I  was  unable  to  enter 
it,  but  through  a  wide  crack  in  the  door  I  obtained  a  good  view 
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of  the  interior  and  it  fitted  well  with  the  descriptions  here  givei 
of  the  old  lodges.  It  was  evidently  used  at  the  present  time  foi 
a  storage  house,  at  least  to  some  extent,  and  was  not  a  regular 
residence,  for  the  log  cabin  home  of  the  owner  stood  along  side 
of  it. 

"At  the  bther  hut,  across  the  Missouri  river  and  several  miles 
distant  from  the  first  one,  the  owner  refused  me  permission  to 
invade  it,  stating  that  it  was  used  for  ceremonial  purposes  " 
(p.  220.) 

Prototype  of  Sod  Houses.  -After  my  inspection  of  the  two 
earthern  houses  mentioned,  I  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  these  old  Mandan  and  Aricaree  lodges  were  practically 
the  prototypes  of  the  settler's  sod  house  of  the  prairies  of  recent 
time.  The  sides  and  roofs  of  these  huts  were  covered  with  sod 
chunks  of  regular  shapes  and  sizes,  just  such  as  we  would  cut  out 
of  the  prairie  for  the  same  purpose.  The  porch,  covered  entrance 
or  passage-way  mentioned  was  and  is  a  characteristic,  standing 
feature  of  these  earthern  lodges,  and  one  which  Catlin  persistently 
Ignored  both  in  his  paintings  and  text.  Maximilian  brought  out 
this  peculiarity  of  the  Mandan  hut  in  his  work." 

Ancient  Ladder.  "In  one  of  the  illustrations  of  an  earth  hut 
there  can  be  seen  a  notched  pole  leaning  against  a  scaffold,  the 
latter  used  now,  as  in  old  days,  for  drying  corn,  etc.  This  pole  is 
one  of  the  primitive  ladders  anciently  used  by  these  Indians,  and, 
evidently,  not  yet  entirely  discarded." 

Says  AVheeler  relative  to  the  causes  of  migration  of  the  Man- 
.  dans  on  the  upper  Missouri : 

Mandan  Deserted  Villages-Migrations.  "The  monuments  of 
these  tribes,  in  the  shape  of  abandoned  and  ruined  huts  and 
towns,  are  to  be  found,  as  has  been  stated,  on  the  banks  of  the- 
upper  Missouri  from  about  Heart  or  Cannon-Bail  river,  below 
Mandan  snd  Bismarck,  to  Knife  river  or  beyond.  The  Indians 
seem,  notwithstanding  the  great  labor  involved  in  so  doing,  to 
have  moved  quite  frequently,  not  neccs<;arily,  however,  for  long 
distances.  As  tlie  Sioux  harrassed  them  continually,  these  re- 
movals were  due  in  part  to  a  desire  to  protect  themselves  more 
effectually,  and  another  reason  was  the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  tim- 
ber which  in  time  was  felt  in  each  neighborhood.  In  making 
these  removals,  it  was  quite  common,  as  Lewis  and  Clarke  mention. 
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for  two  small  villages  to  combine  in  one  at  the  new  location.  Ow- 
ing to  the  immense  difficulty  of  cutting  timbers  with  their  crude 
stone  axes,  in  making  these  changes  of  residence  they  undoubtedly 
carried  with  them  the  timbers  of  the  abandoned  huts  and  used 
them  in  rebuilding,  wherever  possible.  The  Indians  left  Knife 
river  because  of  the  scarcity  of  timber  and  the  attacks  of  the 
Sioux.  AYhen  the  trading  post  of  Fort  Berthold— so  called  in 
honor  of  Bartholomew  Berthold,  a  fur  trader  of  St.  Louis— was 
established,  about  1844  or  1845,  the  Indians  ^drew  the  logs  (of 
which  it  was  built)  with  lariats  of  rawhide  over  their  shoulders.'  " 
(p.  223.) 

Lodge  Ruins.   ^'The  dirt  mounds,  ruins  of  their  former  homes, 
have  often  been  mistaken  for  the  ancient  burial  grounds  of  these 
tribes,  which  is  not  surprising  unless  one  has  studied  the  history 
of  this  interesting  people.    About  ten  miles  above  Bismarck  one 
of  the  best  of  these  collections  of  mounds  is  found,  on  a  bluff 
^  overlooking  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stretches  of  the  Missouri, 
just  below  Square  Butte.    There  are  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the 
mounds,  most  of  them  well-defined,  and  generally  more  or  less 
circular  in  their  form.   They  form  a  semi-circle  arc,  with  the  river 
as  a  chord,  and  are  now  more  or  less  merged  together  into  an 
irregular  ridge.    These  mounds  have  been  dug  over  and  over,  yet 
I  was  able  to  find  among  them  many  shards  and  arrow-points  and 
knives  when  I  visted  them."    (pp.  5-6.) 

Lower  Village.  ''The  IMandans  call  tliemselves  Metutahanke, 
the  Lower  Village,  as  Dr.  ]\Iatthews  gives  it,  or  Miti-Untanhanke, 
the  Village  on  the  East,  as  it  was  given  to,  and  partially  written 
for  me  by  Mrs.  Baker,  both  referring  to  the  same  village,  the  one 
called  jMa-too-ton-ha  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  :Maximilian  calls  this 
village  Mih-Tutta-TTang-Kusli,  and  these  different  readings  of 
the  same  word  well  indicate  the  ditTiculties  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing correct  Indian  vocabularies." 

Farmers.  "These  people  have  always  been  farmers,  and  both 
men  and  women  have  for  years,  now,  shared  the  labors  of  the 
■  field.  In  early  days  they  raised  corn,  tobacco,  squashes,  beans, 
the  wihl  sunflower,  etc.,  and  now  they  grow,  in  addition,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  various  vegetables.  The  Aricaree  seem  to  be  the  best 
farmers.  Each  tribe  now  raises  cattle  aud  horses,  ])ut  they  do 
not  seem  to  grasp  the  idea  that  cattle  raising,  if  attended  to 
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properly,  -vvill  enrich  them,  a  scrub  lean  steer  being  as  valuable 
.  in  then-  eyes  as  a  fat,  blooded  one.    These  Indians  are  virtuallv 
self-supporting,  as  they  receive  very  little  from  the  government 
(Wheeler,  p.  224.) 

Wheeler  here  notes  the  reason  why  the  upper  of  the  two  Man- 
dan  vjllages  proper  near  Knife  river,  which  stood  on  the  north- 
east bank  of  the  Missouri  in  1804.  was  found  on  the  southwest 
bank  in  1S33: 

Apparently  Crossed  River.  "The  five  villages  mentioned  bv 
Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1804,  were  still  in  exi.stence  in  1833,  when 
Maximilian  visited  these  Indians.  One  important  change  had  he 
states,  occurred.  Tlie  Missouri  river  had  characteristicallv 
changed  Its  channel  and  in  Maximilian's  day  flowed  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Rooptahee,  or  Kuhptare,  the  second  Mandan  town  of  our 
narrative,  so  that  both  the  Mandan  villages  were  then  on  the 
western  south  bank." 

Mandans  and  Hidatsas.  "The  tradition  relating  to  the  origin 
of  the  Mandans  given  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  according  to  Dr  Mat- 
thews, relates,  not  only  to  the  Mandans,  but  to  the  Hidatsa  as  well 
This  tradition,  I  find,  is  current  at  the  present  dav  and  the  lake 
from  which  the  tribe  emerged  is  said  to  be  Jlinnewakan.  or  Devil's 
Lake  m  North  Dakota,  the  Hidatsa  name  for  this  lake-JIidi- 
hopa— meaning  sacred  or  mysterious  water.  Dr.  Matthews  thinks 
that  'one  nation  borrowed  its  legend  fromihe  other.'  so  that  both 
have  a  common  source."    (Wheeler,  p.  228.) 

Polytheism.  "These  people  had  a  belief  in  a  'Great  Spirit  '  or 
'Old  Man  Immortal,'  or  'Great  Mystery.'  and  Dr.  Matthews'dis- 
cusscs  it  quite  fully  in  his  paper.  Their  ancient  belief  appears  to 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  species  of  Polvtheism.  Religious  mis- 
sionary work  on  the  Fort  Bcrthold  reservation  began  in  1876  and 
since  then  there  has  been  a  marked  cliange  in  their  religious  ideas 
The  leaven  acted  but  slowly  at  first,  but  when  its  results  were 
apparent  it  seemed  to  work  with  cumulative  effect.  'Onlv  a  small 
minority  of  the  people  now  hold  to  tlic  wreck  of  their  ohl  pagan- 
ism.' Carlisle.  Santee.  and  other  schools  have  had  their  influence 
in  producing  this  uplift.  The  younger  generations  sec  tliin-s 
with  a  new  and  broader  vision  and  their  moral  an,l  i-eliunous 
notions  an^  cast  in  a  new  mold."    (Wheeler,  p.  229.) 

Wheeler  quotes  as  follows  from  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  the  Con-re-a- 
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tional  Indian  n.issionary  .vho  has  been  among  the  Mandans  at 
Fovt  Berthold  :;:^^iss,onavy  among  these  peo- 

their  .dve,,  and  none  of  them  have  ''^''^J,,^-,,,,,^  the 

o  d  beliefs  have  largely  passed  away  from  ^y';--^^J^^ 
lion    The  Christian  teaching  answern.g  to  all  that  .as  of  u.her 
a^iration  and  better  living  in  the  old  rehg>on,         -  ^ 
-from  infidelity  and  ^von  their  intelleetnal  fa.th.    The  ch.ueh 
more  a  social  centre  to  them  than  a  spiritnal. 
""Botrthe  CongregatiouaHsts  and  Catholics  -v  ha- re^^- 
•    ^'  +hP  rP^prvation    The  former  have  three  churciies, 

':SZZ^::^^^^^^^<>^  combined,  but  this  .as  unused  • 
Ull  im  of  the  writers  visi,.  One  of  the  Congregationa  chapels 
s  the  work  of  t!>e  Aricaree  Indians.  It  cost  Bu.e  hundred 

n  Ld  of  this  the  Indians  contributed  more  than  one-third. 
'C^"e"a  :;"and  hauled  the  stone  and  lunj.er,  the  latter 
from  a  distance  of  sixty  xniles.  There  are  also  a  few  Episcopal- 
laiis  amonp:  these  people."    (p.  229.)  .     .   ^  .  o 

-     Sa^s  Wheeler  of  the  allowances  to  be  made  m  o^.dglng  of  the 
morals  of  the  Mandans:  .  . 

Morals  "In  considering  the  moral  excellencies  and  del  n- 
JiTefof  the  old  Mandans  and  allied  tribes,  we  must  nece^  y, 
?  ake  it  consider  in  connection  therewith  their  ideas  of  entertain 
m'nt  and  hospitality.  And  we  must  remember  that  we  are  review- 
•rth"  thieal  acts  and  beliefs  of  an  uncivilized,  uncultivated  peo- 
touched  with  the  frost  of  savagery  and  barbarism,  and  a 
SuBC^ed  vears  removed,  as  well,  from  the  canons  of  moral  conduct 
at  present  taught  them."    fp.  230.)  k.  l.vs  the 

Welsh  Theory-Indian  Supervision.  '  In  the  eaib  d.  >s  tlie 
mIi  ns  were^noted  for  Iheir  long  light  lu.ir  and  lair  eom- 
p  " ens  This  caused  Ca.lin  to  exploit  a  notion  that  these  peop  e 
',.;e  d..seended  from  a  colony  of  AVdshiiien  who  were  supposed  o 
have  landed  on  the  Florida  coast  or  thereabouts  m  very  eaih 
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days  and  then  mysteriousl}^  to  have  disappeared.  The  hair  of  the 
men  often  trailed  on  the  ground,  and  Henry,  Catlin,  and  others 
refer  to  this  in  much  detail.  Now  they  wear  their  hair  cut  short, 
of  their  own  volition,  and  in  my  brief  visit  I  noticed  no  peculiari- 
ties of  complexion  or  in  color  or  hair.  All  of  them,  Mandans, 
Aricarees,  and  Minnetarees,  seem  to  be  a  sturdy,  manly  set  of 
fellows,  with  frank  and  intelligent  coun<-enances.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  have  not  had  the  best  of  supervision  in  the  past, 
nor  been  treated  with  sufficient  liberality  and  consideration  by 
the  government." 

Noted  Chiefs— Patriarchs.  "Catlin  was  eifusive  in  his  praise 
of  these  Indians,  and  both  he  and  Maximilian  appear  to  have 
found  some  individuals  who  savored  strongly  of  the  Chingachgook 
type  of  Indian,  and  whose  memories  and  virtues  are  venerated 
today.  Such  a  man,  for  one,  was  the  old  Mah-to-toh-papa,  or 
Four  Bears,  of  Catlin,  the  Meto-Tope  of  Maximilian,  and  I  can 
easily  believe  that  Lean,  or  Poor  AYolf,  a  Gros  Ventre  of  today, 
now  blind  and  infirm  with  the  weight  of  his  eighty-three  years, 
has  been  a  man  that  one  could  trust  and  respect.  De  Smet  says 
that  Four  Bears  was  'the  most  civil  and  affable  Indian'  that  he 
ever  met  on  the  Missouri.  Two-Chiefs,  and  Leggings,  Mandans, 
and  now  old  like  Poor  AYolf,  a  Gros  Ventr-<?.  or  Hidatsa,  must  also 
have  been  men  of  dignity  and  character."    (Wheeler,  p.  2i0.) 

Race. Declining.  "As  a  pure  race  'the  polite  and  friendly  Man- 
dans,' as  they  were  known  to  the  traders,  are  slowly  but  surely 
declining,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  last  one  will  have  de- 
parted for  the  happy  hunting  grounds.  The  reservation  rolls 
call  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mandans.  In  talking  with  Two- 
Chiefs,  I  asked  him  how  many  full-bloo'd,  pure  Mandans  he 
thought  still  remained.  The  old  man,  seventy-two  years  of  age, 
stood  in  deep  thought  for  several  moments,  and  then  replied,  'Not 
more  than  ten  families;  all  the  others  are  mixed  blood.'  Numeri- 
cally, tlie  tribe  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  holding  its  own."  (Wheel- 
er, p.  242.) 

Fort  Mandan.  "Not  a  vestige  of  Fort  Mandan  remains.  On  the 
return  of  the  expedition  in  1S06,  under  date  of  August  17th,  the 
Lewis  and  Clarke  itinerary  says:  'In  reaching  Fort  ^landan  we 
found  a  few  pickets  standing  on  the  rivei-side,  but  all  the  houses 
except  one,  had  been  burnt  by  an  accidental  fire.' 
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"What  the  ' accidental  fire '  left,  the  remorseless  river  took  long 
a<.o  ■  The  character  of  the  Missouri  along  here  for  the  rapid 
cutting  of  its  banks  has  been  abundantly  shown.  A  century  has 
^iven  ample  opportunity  for  that  one  hut  and  those  few  pickets 
to  have  been  insidiously  undermined  and  carried  away  by  the 
stream,  and  we  know  from  Maximilian  that  this  had  been  done 
in  1833."    (Wheeler,  p.  271.) 

Wheeler  thus  expresses  his  profound  impressions  upon  looking  , 
up  and  down  the  Missouri  from  the  location  of  Fort  Mandan : 

Knife  River  and  "Coal  Bhiff."   "As  I  stood  on  the  high  bluffs 
of  the  river  at  this  point  in  1899,  and  overlooked  the  scene,  I  was 
profoundlv  impressed.    To  the  north  the  distant  valley  of  Knife 
river  deep  green  with  heavy  foliage,  leads  down  to  the  Jlissouri; 
to  the  south  the  rough,  bluffy  ground' near  me  grows  rougher  and 
bluffier  as  it  reaches  a  big  bend,  and  the  irregular,  grayish,  ash- 
colored  cut  bank  seems  like  that  of  a  prodigious  railway  cut;  the 
gr'eat  river,  in  a  wide,  swollen  flood,  rolls  on  as  it  did  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  in  broad,  massive  curve  sweeps  around  a  low  point 
on  the  opposite  shore,  when,  in  a  mood  of  inconstancy,  it  whirls 
back  a-aiu  in  the  other  direction,  and,  at  the  beginning  ot  the 
curve  is  that  'bluff  of  coal'  mentioned  by  the  explorers,  stand- 
ing out  strong  and  plain  as  a  guide  to  us.  ■  Those  were  the  limits- 
the  'bluff  of  coal'  to  the  south,  the  Knife  river  to  the  north,  and 
between  them  were  the  old  Mandan  villages,  now  gone  forever. 
-      "There  extends  for  one  and  one-half  or  two  miles  a  flat,  heavily 
timbered  bottom-Elm  Point.it  is  now  called,  and  down  near  the 
lower  end  of  it  was  where  old  Fort  ilandan  stood,  and  with  our 
glasses  we  can  make  out,  on  the  opposite  shore,  all  that  is  lelt  of 
Fort  Clarke,  the  trading  post  named^  after  Captain  Clarke,  and 
of  which  but  a  trace  remains."    (p.  272.) 

Wheeler  thus  refers  to  the  ravages  of  the  smallpox  among  the 

Mandans:  " 

Smallpox.  --Tlie  worst  affliction  of  this  sort  was  subsequent  to 
the  visits  of  Callin  and  ^laximilian,  and  it  almost  completely 
annihilated  the  Mandans,  if  the  old  accounts  are  fairly  tmst- 

worthy.  ,. 

"In  18:57  the  smallpox  was  carried  among  them  from  the  .^lls- 
souri  river  steamboat  .St.  Peter's,  owned  by  tlie  American  Fur 
Companv.  and  out  of  IGOO  Mandans,  only  about  31  or  32  tanulies 
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were  left;  500  Minnetarees  out  of  1000  fell  victims  to  the  pesti- 
lence, and  1500  of  the  3000  Aricarees  also  died.  The  epidemic 
spread  to  the  other  tribes  of  the  north,  and  Schoolcraft  estimates 
that  before  its  ravages  had  ceased  it  claimed  at  least  10,000  vic- 
tims; Catlin  and  Maximilian  make  the  number  very  much  larger. 
Kenneth  McKenzie.  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  in  a  letter  to 
Catlin,  written  in  June,  1839,  states  that  there  were  7,000  Crees 
and  15,000  Blackfeet  wiped  out  by  the  disease.  In  some  instances 
the  losses  were  undoubtedly  much  exaggerated."    (p.  226.) 

AVheeler,  quoting  from  Schoolcraft  under  this  head,  inserts  the 
following : 

''An  eye-witness  of  this  scene,  writing  from  Fort  Union  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1837.  says :  _  'Language,  however  forcible,  can 
convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  scene  of  desolation  which  the 
country  now  presents.  In  whatever  direction  you  turn,  nothing 
but  sad  wrecks  of  mortality  meet  the  eye;  lodges  standing  on 
every  hill,  but  not  a  streak  of  smoke  rising  from  them.  Not  a 
sound  can  be  heard  to  break  the  aAvful  stillness,  save  the  ominous 
croak  of  ravens  and  the  mournful  Iiowl  of  wolves  fattening  on 
the  human  carcasses  that  lie  strewed  around.'  " 

Anotlier  writer  says : 

"Many  of  the  handsome  Aricarees,  who  had  recovered,  seeing 
the  disfiguration  of  their  features,  committed  suicide ;  some  by 
throwing  themselves  from  rocks,  others  by  stabbing  and  slioot- 
ing.  The  prairie  has  become  a  grave-yard;  its  wild  flowers  bloom 
over  the  sepulchres  of  Indians." 

Wheeler  then  resumes,  thus  : 

"There  can  be  no  question,  from  all  the  reports,  that  this  visita- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  awful,  wide-spread,  dechiiating  scourges 
that  ever  afflicted  any  people,  not  excepting  the  Egyptians  who 
were  made  to  suffer  for  Pharaoh 's  hardness  of  heart.  In  telling 
me  about  this  scourge,  Two-Chiefs,  an  old  :\IaDdan  who  shows 
marks  of  the  disease,  stated  that  the  Gros  Ventres  ran  away  when 
the  disease  appeared — they  didn't  run  fast  enough  nor  far  enough 
to  escape  it,  however— and  that  when  the  pestilence  had  run  its 
course  the  Aricarees  moved  iuto  the  Mandan  villages  and  bohlly 
appropriated  the  huts  and  all  their  belongings.  Tlie  :\landans 
were  gone,  wiped  out,  and  there  were  none  to  use  the  dwellings 
or  to  object  to  such  forced -^ic^mpancy.    Some  accounts  state  that 


it 
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even  the  fe^v  surviving  Mandaus  .vere  driven  from  their  o^vn  huts. 
SubsetenUy  these  tribes  .vere  again  thus  afflicted,  and  from  one 
5'o  vas  then  stationed  at  Fort  Clarke  and  eye-tness 
fact  I  am  informed  that  suicide  ^vas  committed  by  the  victms 

hrowin'  themselves  over  the  bluffs  of  the  nver  to  the  ro  k 
I'eZ-    DC  Smet  states  that  both  the  smallpox  a.d  cholera  created 
havoc  amonn-  the  northern  Indians  m  18d1.      (p.  ^  ^ 

The  rakilig  of  glass  beads  by  the  Mandans  and  Ancarees  :s 

fllhided  to  hv  Vrheeler,  who  says :  .     ^  ^ 

fflas  Beads  Etc.   -The  Lc^vis  and  Clarke  narratu-e  for  March 

,6^1  descnbt  a  process  for  making  glass  beads  kno.vn  to  the 

"''^rindians  did  not  make  the  glass  itself.  This  they  obtained 
f  whites,  but  ther.  is  e.^dcmce  that,  pnor  to        apP  a  - 

-  %r^:Shr  ::te  :"s^o°;rr;^::u^biue 

p:nd?nts'::Srt::  order  by  an  Aricaree  woman,  he  furnishing 

''^h^e  people  also  made  unglazed  pottery,  n.ats,  and  baskets. 

'  ^^^^^"^       ^        .  ,  1,^^,-,^  of  th<^  VxoqVy  mountain  sheep 

^^o"-^  ^;fon::::?anr:h    b  S:  a^KUrom  tf.  shomder-blades 
l?riionXl  f  shionod  ti,e  hoes  with  which  they  hoed  the 
I  in  verv  e'arlv  time.   Since  the  whites  came,  the  crude  nn- 
;;re  t    of  t  >e  old  days  have  been  mostly  supplanted  by  our 
■  'tZ^a.  garden,  etc..  ulensils;  but,  in  1002,  I  j^rehased  a  fine 
sheep-horn  ladle  apparently  in  da  y  use  stiU,  ^-^^ 

Steinbreuck's  Observations.    Hon.  L.  K.  btemiHcueK, 
offi Tof  the  State  Historical  Society  of  ^'orth  Dakota,  injdces  t  . 
further  statement  to- the  writer,  in  a  letter  dated  May  21th,  190*. 
tn^:;.ning  the  Mandan  deserted  villages,  and  their  former  habi- 

"u::;iver;;;blems.  -  l  think  it  is  a  dimcult  and  as  yet  un- 
solv"  problen,.  to  write  the  history  of  the  Mandaus,  as  abong.nes 
of  SouSi  Dakota.  ^Ve  have  the  end  of  the  trad,  not  so  the  be- 
In".  ^Ve  don't  know  for  certani  where  the  Mandans  came 
■  f  The  end  is  ni  North  Dakota  and  that  is  also  the  begnnuug 

of  th'e  traditions  of  the  present  Mandans.  Their  entire  kncnv  edge 
of  their  origin  is  limited  to  the  Heart  river  region  m  Noith  Da- 
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kota  It  is  for  us  to  find  traces  of  the  Mandans  in  South  Dakota 
and  farther  southeast." 

To  further  inquiries  by  the  writer  concerning  the  precise  loca- 
tions of  various  deserted  Mandan  and  Aricaree  villag-es  explored 
by  him,  Mr.  Stembreuck  responded  with  the  following  valuable 
details: 

Mandan  and  Aricaree  Village  Sites,   -f  will  answer  vour  ques- 
tions to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.   The  seven  villages  are  strun- 
along  the  Missouri  from  about  two  miles  below  Apple  creek  on 
the  east  side  to  about  three  miles  above  Burnt  creek  on  tlie  same 
side.   There  are  remains  of  Mandan  villao'cs  on  (SAY  4  Sec  U  T 
137  K.  80  NW  4.  Sec.  2,  T.  139„  R.  81,  NE  4,  Sec.  21,  T.  140  R  81)' 
on  the  east  side,  and  on  (Sec.  13,  T.  138,  R.  81,  Sec.  35  T  139  r' 
81,  Sec.  27,  T.  139,  R.  81,  Sec.  33,  T.  140,  R.  81),  on  the  west  sid^,  ' 
All  those  villages  were  found  abandoned  by  Lewis  and  Clarke 
Lewis  and  Clarke  found  the  Mandans  at  the  bend  of  the  Missouri 
near  Fort  Clarke  (built  later  during  1831-33,  started  bv  James 
Kipp  and  finished  by  Mitchell)  a  little  above  that  fort  hiUvo  vil- 
lages (1804).    Catlin  found  the  Mandans  there  also.    The  Man- 
dans and  the  Aricarees  lived  together.    The  smallpox  epidemic 
was  m  1837,  after  which  the  Indians  moved  to  the  Fort  Berthold 
reservation,  where  the  Hidatsa  had  gone  several  vears  prior 
That  IS  all  I  can  tell  you  about  the  Mandans.    The  story  goes 
that  the  Mandans  and  Aricarees  lived  together  near  Heart  river 
before  Lewis  and  Clarke's  time,  about  twenty  years  before  Lewis 
and  Clarke.    That  is,  some  lived  in  separate  villages,  some  lived 
with  the  Mandans.    They  had  a  quarrel  and  separated.  Some 
went  up  the  Missouri  with  the  ]\Landans,  to  Fort  Clarke  others 
moved  down  the  river  again  to  that  region  below  the  Cannon- 
Bali.   Later,  between  1804  and  1834  the  balance  of  the  Aricarees 
below  the  Cannon-Bali,  became  too  weak,  by  wars  and  disease  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Sioux,  moved  graduallv  up  the  Mis- 
souri to  join  their  former  allies,  the  Mandans  and  tlieir  own 
countrymen  with  the  Mandans.   This  point  was  near  Fort  Clarke 
There  are  many  Aricaree  villages  along  the  Missouri,  more  in 
number,  than  all  the  INIandan  village  sites  together.    All  show 
short  time  of  occupation.    This  information  is  obtained  by  my 
own  investigation  and  compared  with  the  reports  of  early 'trav- 
elers, and  especially  by  the  study  of  specimens  found  at  tlie  differ- 
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.nt  Villages,  and  it  is  no  illusion  to  call  one  village  a  Mandan, 
and  the  other  an  Ariearee  village  of  old. 

Such  particulars  have  slipped  ^1-  observation  of    a.  ly  av 
ders  as  they  were  looking  more  for  the  very  goods  the  Indians 
Ind  for  tLir  places  of  habitation,  and  have  overlooked  abandoned 
;^ces    Le  Jand  Clarke  also  do  not  nienuon  any  such  abandoned 
villasre  as  there  is  the  site  on  Sec.  30  and  31,  143,  bl. 

'Is  far  Is  I  have  got  in  the  location  of  villages,  camps  and 
cemeties  I  have  forty-five  in  nunaber  marked  on  the  map,  a  f e. 

'^"(  .'m':  :S-he  is  preparing  for  the  State  Historical  Society 
^^SJdrrS^ilOth,  lOOT,  Mr.  Steinbreuck  further 

'-?do  not  believe  the  Aricarees  moved  down  the  Missouri  very 
far,  sfnce  their  .uarrel  with  the  Mandaiis.  ^l^y  PUt  ^^^^^^^ 
between  them  and  the  Mandans,  the  Canuon-Ml  Le^^^  and 
nirke  found  them  above  Grand  river.  Some  of  the  Aiicaiees 
Clarke  io«^'^  Mandans.  and  moved  up  stream  with 


origm. 

■SthTth  1905  he  who  presents  this  paper  went  to  Old  1  oit 
Be^Sd  and  beyond,  to  Elbowoods,  ^^^^I^ZIZ^^^ 
gaining  if  possible,  some  further  impressions  of  the  Wari^ans  ana 
STn  ervieiing  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe  on  the  res  - 
fa  ion  wi  hin  ^vhose  limits  they  were  living.  An  account  of  tha 
valion  ,  .i.^^^ees-who  were  also  the  objective  of  the 

S-is7o:^d  nCof  the  Soum  Bakota  History  Collee- 

C  H^f  who  had  been  for  about  thirty  years  and  stiU 
is  ^isLnary  of  the  Congregational  Missionary  Society  among 
the  Sns  at  that  reservation,  very  kindly  entertained  and  ma 
ieriily  assisted  the  writer  while  there.  That  point,  some  twenty 
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miles  west  of  the  site  of  Old  Fort  Berthold,  is  yet  known  as  the 
.  Fort  Berthokl  Indian  agency,  and  all  of  the  instrumentalities  of 
the  agency,  including  an  Indian  school,  were  centered  there,  al- 
though the  agency  had  been  officially  discontinued  June  30,  1904. 
But,  as  stated  in  Part  I  of  this  paper  in  the  account  of  the'  Aric^ 
arees,  the  Indians  themselves  were  so  completely  separated  from 
each  other  as  forming  tribal  communities  as  to  have  erased  all 
semblance  of  their  former  tribal  relations,  and  had  in  fact  taken 
lands  in  severalty  and  become  citizens.    The  writer  was  able  to 
interview  but  two  Mandans  in  the  brief  time  covered  by  his 
visit  to  that  quarter,  and  was  obliged  to  cross  the  :\Jissouri  and 
seek  them  on  the  southwesterly  side  of  that  stream  at  a  .point 
some  seven  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri.  Through 
the  solicitude  of  Rev.  Hall,  and  of  Hon.  Anzi  W.  Thomas,  hCte 
Indian  agent,  an  interpreter,  who  was  assistant  farmer  at  the 
agency,  was  furnished  the  writer  in  connection  with  the  inter- 
views of  the  Indians  Bear's  Ghost  and  Little  Owl— two  Mandans 
^.who  were  pointed  out  by  Rev.  Hall  and  others  as  likely  to  be  able 
to  impart  information  concerning  the  traditions  of  their  tribe, 
though  neither  was  an  old  man;  nor  was  it  possible  to  find  an 
aged  member  of  the  tribe  near  the  agency  headquarters.  Further- 
more, there  seemed  to  be  no  very  old  .member  of  the  former  band 
pr  tribe  within  the  reservation  who  was  conspicuous  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  tribal  history  and  traditions  in  an  eminent  degree. 
However,  those  who  were  interviewed  wi're  evidently  equippe^d  to 
intelligently  communicate  the  seemingly  common  story  of  the 
creation,  tlie  flood,  etc.,  as  it  was  understood  by  the  Mandans. 

''It  will  be  seen  that  these  Indians  had  no  definite  information 
in  the  nature  of  tradition  as  to  their  origin;  but  there  runs 
through  tlie  narrative  an  unmistakable  tliread  of  marine  exper- 
ience in  passing  from  somewhere  beyond  the  sea  or  the  :\lississippi 
into  the  interior;  as  found  in  the  account  of  the  boat  Svitliout  the 
oars'--(indicating.  it  is  believed,  sailiii-  vessels)— the  'other  Man- 
dans' who  came  from  ^down  under  the  eartli.'  the  first  or  'lone 
man'  who  wliile  wandering  met  the  'Coyote'  from  the  soutli  and 
together  they  fashioned  the  wlioh^  landscape,  made  the  inhal)i- 
tants  of  eartli  and  air;  while  tlie  ^Corn  ?iIolliei-'  who  was  revered 
as  the  syrnl),)!  of  germination  and  growth,  the  buffalos  represent- 
ing the  four  seasons,  the  ducks  which  brought  earth  from  under 
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Pactineaude  or  Pattmeaux  ot  tne  lu  appo^t- 
.■While  there  ^vas  nothing  specially  marked  ^^^^^^^f  "  .V,,-, 
I T        Oxvl  we  can  not  refrain  from  remarking  that  i^^-' 
ance  of  Little  0^^l,      can  noi  bearing'  and  the  manner 

Ghost  made  a  distinet  ^-P--^^^^  '^'^  peXt  specimens  ot  tUo 
of  his  speech.  He  ^vas  one  of  the  '^°f  P^^'^j.^g  ,,,e  was  t.U 
commanding  physical  man  ^VJ^^^^^^^^l^  .,p,v,n.. 

grace  of  attitude  and  fitting  gestui^es  ^^/^  g  Jux  IiuU." 

L  complexion  .vas  ^^f !f  J  eo^Lanoo  from 

of  the  Dakotas,  yet  not  a^  an  -  ^    ^  lere  was,  however.  U-s. 
the  general  impress  of  I'^'^  !^^/~;  ^^^^^^^^  i„  high  or  pronn- 
than  nsnal  6f  the  more  salient  Indian  ^e'ltuies  ^ 
„ent  cheek-bones  and  ronghness  of  con  oui  appeal. 
word,  the  perfect  gentleman  and  mastei  <^  ^^^^ 
was  difflcnlt  to  realize  Jl-t  an  Mian 

of  the  Gros  Ventres  or  Minnctarees  who  piobably  canu 
Missouri  from  the  Devil's  Lake  region. 

Little  Owl's  account  will  be  first  given,  as  it  ^^as  o  'y 
first        is  seen  that  if  his  narrative  and  that  of  Bear  s  Uh  . 
!::.en  credence  the  Mandans  came  up  the  Missouri  and  1    tl. 

'°i;;;'S;rrAccount_The  creation,  Etc.    "The  five  vUl... 

,  r -;t;c- 

Tn  the  Bca;  after  that  I  can't  give  you  an  account  of  U. 
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had  a  long  boat  and  they  didn't  have  any  oars,  and  the  only  thing 
they  did  was  to  get  in  and  told  the  boat  to  go-they  named  it  'The 
Go.     The  boat  carried  any  number  except  seven;  they  wouldn't 
let  seven  nde,  because  the  boat  didn't  go  right,  and  gets  wicked, 
ihey  could  go  acro.ss  the  sea  without  the  oars,  thev  just  told  the 
boat  to  go.    That  is  when  they  lived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  the   boat   was  in   the  sea.     The   boat  would  go 
anywhere    on    the    water,    up-stream    or    anywhere.  There 
was   some    Indians    on    the    other   side    of    the    sea,  when 
the    Mandans-and    they    go    with    the    boat    there  and 
-  bnng  the  sea  shells  from  tlie  other  side  of  the  sea.  and  the  Man- 
dans  were  there  and  part  of  them  on  this  side.   This  boat  travels 
without  oars.   So  that  one  day  Bad  Boy  went  along  and  the  boat 
was  standing  there  on  the  river  bank,  and  Bad  Boy  told  the  boat 
to  go,  and  the  boat  went  and  they  have  never  seen  the  boat  since 
Then  they  moved  up  this  way;  of  course  they  called  the  Mississippi 
.  the  Big  Kiver,  and  this  is  called  the  Missouri  river;  and  they 
came  along  and  in  villages  that  you  see  at  places,  at  the  Mandans 
from  the  mouth  of  the  sea  up  here.    The  Rees  have  viUao'es  too  • 
they  had  villages  down  by  the  Cannon-Bail  and  mavbe  further 
These  Mandans  came  all  the  way  up  to  Heart  river.  They  came  up 
the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Missouri  to  Heart  river.   Back  of  the 
Heart  river  they  called  it  the  Middle  Hole,  that  is  where  thev  came 
from,,  the  other  Mandans.    They  was  down  in  the  earth  and  the 
Mandans  were  there;  and  one  young  man.  he  goes  bv  the  name  of 
Magpie,  he  is  a  spirit,  and  he  finds  the  light  upon  the  hill  up 
there,  and  he  saw  where  the  vine  went  up  clear  up  to  this  earth 
here,  top  of  the  earth,  so  he  climbed  up  there  till  he  came  out  this 
way,  and  he  see  the  country  and  the  timbers  and  springs  and  ora^^s 
and  the  games  (game),  and  he  killed  some  game  and  he  took  tlie 
sinews  and  some  meat  and  some  other  part  of  the  hide  of  the 
annual  and  took  them  down  below  where  the  others  were  and 
showed  them  what  a  nice  country  there  was  up  here,  and  they 
would  all  go  up  there ;  and  then  he  says  'All  right,  that  is  the  place 
to  go,'  and  this  man  took  him  and  showed  him,  and  then  the  chief 
says  'All  right,  we'll  go;'  and  he  sent  all  the  Holv  Spirit,  thev  <.ot 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  sent  them  up  first,  and  thev  took  it  up  "by 
following  this  vine,  and  each  friend  goes  up-climb.'^  up  bv  himself 
they  go  up  there  night  and  day  right  along,  till  thev  were  about 
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half  of  them  went  up,  and  then  the  woman  came  along,  she  was 
big  and  the  people  forbid  her,  and  said  she  better  come  last,  and 
the  woman  says  'No,  I  have  a  right  to  go  just  as  well  as  anybody,' 
and  she  got  hold  of  the  vine  and  get  up  a  little  ways  towards  the 
top  and  broke  the  vine,  so  they— part  of  them  are  down  m  the 
€arth  vet;  and  it  is  a  good  many  is  here,  and  some  of  them  we 
growTsome  of  my  father's  ancestors  away  back  came  from  the 
earth.'  The  vine  was  below  here,  at  the  Middle  Hole." 

The  First  Man.    ''There  is  a  man— when  this  earth  was  no 
crrass,  no  wood,  nothing  at  all  on  top,  just  bare  earth-and  a  man  . 
was  walking  alon-,  and  when  he  walked  along  and  after  a  while 
he  woke  up.  and  he  says  'I  wonder  where  I  come  from,'  all  at 
once  -  then  he  turned  around  and  looked  at  his  track,  the  track 
was  a  buffalo  track;  so  the  man  thought  he  must  know  where  he 
come  from  and  he  followed  his  trail  back,  and  then  the  grass  was 
grown  up  and  had  some  large  white  flowers  on  them,  then  another 
nice  little  flv  was  sitting  on  the  flower,  and  the  man  thought  tins 
must  be  'I  come  from  here,'  his  tracks  come  from  where  that  grass 
and  flower  is.  and  he  looked  around  and  he  couldn't  see  any 
tracks,  and  the  grass  spoke  and  says      am  the  person  that  sent 
you  up,  the  Lone  Man,'  that  is  the  name  they  gave  him,  Lone 
Man    The  little  fly  says  to  him  'AVe  are  the  ones  that  sent  you. 
At  the  time  that  this  man  went  away  he  had  a  lance  block  and 
he  had  his  pipe  when  this  beginning,  to  fix  the  country  with,  and 
rules  with  those  things  in  the  country  he  makes,  that  is,  his 
-    commandments.    So  the  Lone  ^lan  went  off  traveling  and  he  met 
•    INIr  Coyote  Chief,  and  the  Lone  Man  thought  'I  wonder  where 
this  man  come  from,  I  thought  I  was  the  only  man  in  this  world 
in  here  '  and  he  met  this  man  and  shook  hands  with  him  and  lie 
«ays  ^AYhere  vou  come  from?'  and  he  told  him  wlien^  he  come  from, 
and  he  savs  'Where  you  come  from  too?'  and  Lone  Man  says  'I 
am  the  oldest,  vou  will  be  my  brother  but  T  am  the  oldest,  Lwill 
be  the  one  to  rule  the  country,'  and  the  Coyote  says  'No,  I  ain 
the  oldest,  I  will  be  the  one  to  rule  this  country,  you  follow  me. 
•So  he  savs  'We'll  go'— Coyote  says  'You  fix  the  country,  you  flx 
the  north  and  I'll  flx  the  south.'    So  they  went  on  to  flx  the 
<^oulies  and  springs  and  rivers  and  timber  and  everything,  and 
tlie  bad  lands;  Coyote  he  made  the  mountains,  the  narrow  places 
and  more  bad  lands  and  more  springs  and  more  coulies  and  every- 
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thing  SO  the  Indians  could  get  their  arrows,  and  short  distance  for 
shooting,  and  Lone  Man  he  makes  the  north,  makes  so  many 
lakes  there  is  no  timber,  a  flat  country,  nothing  but  a  prairie 
and  he  couldn't  be  seen  anywheres  for  long  distances,  and  no 
guiding  place  and  no  nothing;  and  he  made  some  springs  in  the 
country  and  made  timber  up  away  back,  and  when  he  makes  it 
timber  he  makes  a  big  body  of  timber,  and  then  he  goes  along  the 
praine  again  for  miles  and  miles  and  makes  timber  the  same 
way.    Then  he  makes  game,  buffalo  all  colors,  like  tame  cattle 
.  with  white  horns.    Then  the  Coyote  he  made  these  buffalos;  and 
after  they  got  through  they  counted  the  head  (or  meat)  ;  and  he 
says,  the  first  thing  he  askcd-Coyote  asked  of  the  Lone  Man 
What  kind  of  buffalo  you  make?'  he  says  'I  make  some  gray 
some  white,  some  red  and  black  and  white  horns,  and  all  colors 
and  ong  tails.'  Coyote  says  'You  make  them  long,  what  buffalo 
1  make  it  ,s  the  kind  of  buffalo  you  won't  make. '  So  Coyote  savs 
I  made  only  one  white  buifalo,  makes  them  once  in  "a  while 
they  11  be  pretty  hard  to  get,'  so  it  would  be  of  more  value  to 
the  Indians  for  their  robe.   So  he  says-Lone  Man  savs  'All  ri..I,t 
I  1  drive  back  what  I  made  into  the  sea,  and  some  of  these  davs 
when  the  rule  comes  to  an  end  when  our  buifalo  are  all  gone  what 
1  make  people  will  live  on  it  forever?    So  this  Lone  Man  after- 
wards, after  he  got  through  he  knew  tlie  Mandans  was  in  the 
Middle  Hole  and  he  knew  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  and 
he  knew  those  on  this  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  that  empties 
mto  the  sea;  and  then  he  looked  all  over  the  tribes  and  he  thou^-ht 
that  the  Mandans  were  the  quietest  and  best  characters  and\e 
Oomed  m  with  them  and  staid  with  them.    So  he  advised  every- 
thing that  is  good." 

The  Holy  Man.  "He  was  the  Holy  Man,  sent  on  with  tl,e  Holv 
.fepint,  and  a  man.  something  like  the  whites  that  believe  in 
Christ,  he  was  a  good  character,  and  ho  didn't  have  auvthin-  to 
do  with  women  or  no  wife  of  any  kind ;  so  the  other  Covote  and 
Rees--hc  makes  a  good  country  and  good  things,  but  on  the  other' 
hand  he  was  not  as  good  as  Lone  Man;  so  they  didn't  tiike  his 
advice  but  they  took  Lone  Man's  advice.  He  has  a  pipe  thev 
?ot  h,s  p,pe  today,  and  they  got  his  lance  block,  and  thev  believe 
in  him.  So  the  Mandans  they  lived  on  Heart  river.  Thai  name  is 
by  reason  that  right  there  where  the  Mandans  is  they  called  the 
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•  pr  the  Heart  river,  that  is  in  the  middle,  from  ^vhere  you  go 

mv  ancestors  and  all  other  Mandans  came  from  the  Middle  Ho  e. 

to  Winnipeg.    "My  father  was  Hi^^m.n  ^he^^^^^^^^ 
was  born  in  Ft.  Berthold;  am  forty  years  ^l'^; J^y  f athe^^  a 
^rn  in  the  Five  Villages  away 

S  the  Cheyenne  thev  had  villages.   The  Mandans  grow  as  a  peo- 
1  an?tl  ere  are  .'o  many  people  and  each  one  has  a  head  man 
id  cWef   and  thev  have  taken  their  places  all  over  and  one  of 
vm        has  gone  at  that  time  to  the  north  to  ^Vmn>peg.  and 
Zrin.  that  time  one  of  the  villages  has  gone  agam-one  of  he 
trCes  which  the  chief  controls  has  gone;  and  the  chaef  ,s  cal  d 
;Soo  d  Face  and  he  has  great  control  over  the  Peop  e  -d  tl  e 
WesT^  v^^^  no  one  conld  tell  where  he  wen   to  tho 

peopTe    So  thi  ^Vinnipeg  went  over  there,  and  tive  brothers,  f  u 
of  them  goes  in  this  spirit  in  the  bnffalo  bnlls-they  were  bnffalo 
-  Id  tTc  vonngest  brother,  the  fifth  one  was  a  magp.e  and  the 
Totl  er  was  C^rn.    So  they  went  away  to  tl>e  north  here  where 
Te  ^^4nipegs  were,  and  in  the  large  timber  there,  they  had  the.r 
V  lla^.  thL    They  started  from  her.  this  side  of  B.smarck ;  and 
lo  Ma4ie  goes  ont  and  roams- around  the  country,  and  he  comes 
back  and  all  his  brothers  were  sitting  and  cafng  and  lauglnng 
and  enio ving  themselves  and  plenty  to  eat  and  everythn.g.  and 
he  sal  Lvxrand  he  says  'My  brothers,  there's  hard  trmes  com- 
.     L,  '  so  the  August  Buffalo  Bull  and  the  Fall  Bull  and  the  March 
S;  i  the  .lune  Bu,l-so  the  August  Bull  said  'There  s  no  a^ 
times  here'  before  ho  asked  any  „uestions-each  one  of  the  chu  Is 
repr  sents  three  numths-so  he  says  'I  call  any  of  the  but  a  o,  at 
.   S  call  buffalo  they  come  in  all  the  houses  here,  the  ch.ldren 
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have  plenty  to  eat,  when  the  fall  comes  the  Fall  Chief  calls  the 
buffalo,  and  when  winter  comes  the  AYinter  Bull  calls  them,'  etc. 
He  says  'Our  mother  Corn  AVoman  will  plant  corn  on  the  rocks 
and  it  will  grow  anywheres;'  so  the  boy  ]\Iagpie  he  showed  up. 
Then  Magpie  he  has  power  too,  he  says  'I  want  to  move  to  the 
Missouri  river,  I  don't  want  to  stay  here  in  the  north.'    Then  he  | 
got  the  old  crier  out  to  say  that  those  men  were  going  to  move 
and  that  these  people  must  go;  so  he  brings  back  about  half  of 
the  people— half  of  a  village.    Then  he  came  over  here  to  Bird's 
Bill  at  Fort  Kice.    And  then  it  came  to  the  winter,  and  then  the 
buffalos  and  the  north  wind  laps  them,  blow  and  storni.  and  they 
are  starving;  and  they  sent  Jack  Eabbit  over  there  to  Magpie's  | 
village  to  see  how  he  was  getting  along,  and  they  gave  him  two  ' 
sunflower  seed,  so  he  had  some  of  them  take  it  back.    'They  aint 
.starving,'  he  said,  'They  are  all  right;'  and  they  took\heir 
buffalo  robes  and  painted  it  right  and  left  to  hang  up,  so  it  looks 
like  flesh,  and  they  were  kind  of  starving  too.  so  he  deceived 
them;  all  these  buffalo  robes  kept  all  the  buffalos  away  from  him, 
so  he  deceived  him.    So  Jack  Rabbit  told  them  'You  had  better 
burn  up  the  old  wooden  pans,  etc.,  and  call  Lone  ^lan.  vou  are  in 
hard  shape. '   So  he  did  hallo  for  Lone  Man,  and  Lone  Man  didn 't 
come  but  sent  Chinook  "Wind  and  drove  all  the  cold  away,  and  it 
kept  going  to  the  north  and  they  are  all  right.    So  about  one 
year  from  that  time  a  flood  came  there  and  wiped  out  all  of  the 
houses  on  the  north  to  Winnipeg,  and  there  was  a  great  big  lodge 
of  four  of  the  Bulls— his  brother  on  top  of  the  lodge— Imd  he 
came  in  there  and  says  'You  said  there  Avas  no  hard  time,'  the 
one  that  spoke  before  he  spoke  first  again,  he  says  'Why,  you 
must  liave  your  heart  just  like  a  bone,  you  never  told  us  tliis.  '  and 
Magpie  says  'I  tried  to  tell  you  about  the  hard  times  but  you 
never  gave  me  any  show,  no  per<?on  could  explain  it  to  you,' all 
you  depend  on  you  call  buffalo,  you  don't  look  to  other  thini^s. ^ 
^Where's  my  mother?'  he  says.    'Your  mothc^r  is  right  down 
straight  here  in  the  ground,  she  can't  come.. but  she  will  if  you 
want  hei-.'    And  she  says  ':\Iy  son,  aiv  you  herc^'    'Yes,  motiier, 
but  wait  a  while  till  I  call  you.'    Th.-n  ]w  went  to  work  and 
pulled  the  bull's  hair  up  on  the  top  of  liis  licad  to  make  a  siring 
to  tie  them  like  a  loup,  and  when  he  got  through — 'Now,'  he 
says  'I  am  ready,  now  you  come,  mother.'   And  she  came  up  on 
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the  ear  of  yello^v  cori,,  she  shot  «p  like  that-"  (indicating)," 
and  he  got  hold  of  her  and  put  that  string  loiip  around  her.  ^  hen 
he  comes  up  he  got  her  around  the  neck  and  hung  it  down 
cross- ws,  and  they  started  to  s^vim  to  the  river.  They  had  an 
awful  long  swim  and  got  overe  here  back  half  way  to  Wmmpeg, 
and  he  drowned  first,  and  the  August  Bull  drowned  and  the  ^\  in- 
ter Bull  he  drowned,  two  of  them.  The  second  Bull  says  There 
will  be  plentv  of  buffalo  hero  when  I  am  gone.'  So  the  Fall  Buf- 
falo drowned,  the  third.  And  the  Spring  Buffalo  he  landed  m  . 
Bird's  Bill,  he  was  the  strongest  and  saved  his  mother  that  he  was 
carrying  on  liis  neck-and  she  was  turned  to  be  an  ear  of  corn. 

"My  grandfather  was  Yellow  Tail.  He  was  born  on  the  Heart 
river  I  suppose.  Jly  grandfather,  they  knew  him  m  the  Five 
Villages  when  he  was  a  real  old  man.  ,  j 

"This  storv  that  I  tell  you  came  from  my  father  and  grand- 
father and  the  old  people  of  my  tribe.    I  am  a  full-blooded 

Mandan."  ,  ni.  4- 

Below  is  the  account  of  the  Mandans  given  by  Bear  s  Ghost: 
Bear's  Ghost's  Narrative.   "I  am  a  full  blooded  Mandan.  Age 
47-  born  this  side  of  Knife  river,  what  they  call  Manhanen.  on 
the  Point    The  village  is  there.    My  father  was  Foolish  Chief. 
My  grandfather -s  name  was  Gliost  Heart.  -  My  father  was  born  at 
the  Five  Villages,  my  grandfather  was  born  at  the  same  place 
"There  is  two  ways  that  we  oame  from  the  IMandan.   It  would 
take  about  four  days  to  tell  it  all."    (Here  we  indicated  to  the 
interpreter-after  being  told  that  the  writer  could  not  remain 
so  many  days— that  he  would  narrate  the  main  part  of  the  tradi- 
tion, etc.)  , 
"Where  tlie  Mandans  came  from,  there's  two  ways,  and  the 
■  generals  talk  and  talk  about  it  all  the  time.    Those  Mandans 
here  there  is  Rushing  Eagle,  Standing  Bear,  all  the  three  lodges 
once' here;  thev  could  tell  the  story.    AVe  are  younger  men  and 
we  don't  know,  but  we  liear  them  talk  about  it.  I  will  tell  you  the 
best  I  can.    The  man  that  walks  on  the  water,  he  always  wants 
to  remember  where  he  oame  from.   There  was  no  earth,  it  was  all 
water  in  this  r-ountvv  wlien  he  walked  on  it.   He  went  back,  and 
thev  eall.'d  tlie  weeds  Big  ^ledieine.  and  the  leaves  were  aliout  so 
■     hi-  (indientins^  ;  and  he  followed  the  trail  back  to  the  w.mhIs 
called  Bi-  Medicine.    So  th<'  leaves  were  about  so  big  (nidioat- 
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ing) ;  and  the  flood  came  out  of  onp  nf  f>.o  i 

of  thp  ^fplir  .r^i.       .1  leaves,  on  the  ed^^e 

out  and  I  ..ant  you  to  1        I  '  ^  ^^-^^  you 

to  do  soJ::LIT  '^^:zZ7:7'''      "^"'^  *°  '^'^^-^ 

other'  felfow-S  d  cL""  knf  "T"'.'  ^"'^  ^^'^"^ 

and  thej  come  onto  two  divers,  ducks,  and  asked  them  ^v^nf 
you  doin?  here''   'AVp  ri..„'t  i  ,  '""'e 

the  bottom  of  the  mud  in  the  water  prettv  h.rd  '  M  n 

down  there  and  bring  me  some  e.rt'h  '  S  / 

and  didn't  come  up  L  some  timT       nftcT.th T  ""'^ 

back  without  it,  and  took  a  rest    Thev  ^7  "'"'"^ 

some  up;  and  thev  hold  theTr'hanlT  f  f "° 

hand-hold   their 'ric^ht   han^       .  '    T  °^  "^''^ 

mud  in  there.   So  tW  dried  ft  7^       .  '"'^'^^ 
^1  ciiiea  it  and  ernnd  it  An/i 

they  named  it  west  and  north  and  east  n.  d  solth  1  "  T  "T' 
them— Man  Chief  tokl  Tn„„  <cld 
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you  could  kill  them  or  catch  them    he^saj  s  X  ^^^^^ 

you  can't  catch  f  ^  ^-^Xt.rand  mine  .ill  walk  around 
these  days  your  buff  lo^^  rn  b^  .  -  ^^^^^  ,11 

amongst  the  people.     He  tolcl  nmi 

that  kind  of  game,  white  bear  -d;  !  U^d^  -  tLu  the  other 
birds  blue  and  red  and  yellow  and  all  l,irds 
fellow  he  made  the  ^^^^^^^  S  So  they  make 
a.ound  ,2tt    a'%ia;dau;,  and  started  on  the 

the.-  made  was  the  Mandan  language, 

got  through  Lone         f^^^^^t  t              --d  along  with 

a  the  irthe  south  here  the  Corn 

them-Lone  JIan  did.    iuei  M\o^y^d  the  vine  up, 

Man  came  up  from  under  ^«  ^  ^^^^  some 

■  over,  .«d  '«v"5;:r°     ».  t^HL, ...  »<> 

to  ■Winnipeg  and  staited  a  \iua^t 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  WELSH,  OR  MADOCIAN  DISCOVEEY  OF 
AMERICA  AND  WERE  THE  MANDANS 
OF  WELSH  ORIGIN? 


In  this  concluding  phase  of  our  treattnent  of  the 

■   1-    ^  :\  \.^r  iho  flhf)ve  heaclmfrs  assumes,  m  tiie  juu^ 

1  1  1,.  ^iifficicntlv  <^ermane  to  the  subject  of  the 
T  f'^^oTSV  L     t  ^^e  tl>e  lawyer's  phrase,  within 

'  evidences.   It  is  of  course  left  for  the 

\  -U  IITO  or  verv  soon  thereafter,  reached  the  shores  of  Amer- 
m  A.  D.  11.0  or  %ti>  so  ^^.^ 

the  nat.ve  l^.^  ^.^  ,,,,ied  and  evolved  generations 

;\'i;::n    n      an;;;;;;;,,  .  the,-  did  so  anywhere  in  those  eon 
fin  s  whether  the  :.Iandans  were  part  of  that  development.  Ihe 
fiues,  nothing  less  than  profound,  and  we  may  perhaps 

Sir  ;:::;;:"^ence  to'tl.  tr.th.  profoundly  mysteri- 

"Lt  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can,  by  .^hibiting 

-he  pursuit,  tw^^ 

V  w  r  f  Luse  for  the  inforn.al  and  all  innd,.ana,e  p.-sentafon 
of  tho'se  materials  in  pon.t  of  torn,  and  onlerly  tr.atn.en,. 
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No  attempt  will  be  made  to  comment  upon,  criticise  or  other- 
wise deal  in  detail  with  the  various  narratives  or  with  the  views 
of  the  respective  writers  and  informants  who  originally  published 
or  caused  them  to  be  published  in  the  first  instance— in  the  process 
of  bringing  them  into  this  monograph.  We  may  have  occasion  to 
indulge  in  some  observations  and  expressions  of  views  thereon 
after  such  presentation  of  material  is  made. 

Before  proceeding  to  present  the  evidential  materials  above  re- 
ferred to,  however,  we  will  refer  briefly  to  some  phases  of  the  his- 
tory of  Wales  immediately  preceding  the  initial  voyage  of  Madoc, 
in  order  to  make  clearer  the  internal  troubles  among  the  Welsh 
princes,  and  between  them  at  large  and  the  British  government 
at  that  time;  the  immediate  purpose  being  to  show  the  motives 
which  impelled  Madoc  to  leave  his  native  land,  and  why  he,  ac- 
cording to  the  chronicles,  did  so  finally  with  the  intention  of  never 
again  returning  thereto. 

Welsh  History  in  Madoc 's  Time.  Henry  II  of  England,  hav- 
ing been  carrying  on  military  campaigns  in  Normandy  in  1163,  in- 
vaded South  Wales  where  Rhys  ap  Gryffydd,  one  of  the  princes, 
still  held  out  against  him,  the  others  having  been  already  reduced; 
and  after  succeeding  in  overpowering  that  prince,  the  latter  and 
the  other  princes  and  chief  tans  in  Wales  did  homage  to  King 
Henry  and  his  son.  But  in  1164  Rhys  again  revolted  because  of 
•the  outrages,  weaknesses  and  partialities  of  the  English  king,  and 
''having  recovered  the  ancient  demesnes  of  his  family,"  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  province  of  Caerdigan  and  in  making  fur- 
ther incursions  into  the  enemy's  territory;  all  of  which  inspired  a 
spirit  of  revolt  among  the  other  Welsh  princes,  which  was  assidu- 
ously fanned  by  their  leader,  he  pointing  out  to  them  the  pros- 
pects of  asserting  their  freedom  'from  the  dissensions  which  had 
arisen  in  England  between  Henry  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury' and  from  the  supposed  probability  of  a  war  between  Eng- 
j  land  and  France :  in  view  of  which  prospects  the  Prince  of  North 
Wales,  Owen  Gwynedd,  his  sons  and  brotlier  Cadwalader  and 
others  joined  Rhys. 

These  circumstances  we  gather  from  the  narrative  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Warrington  in  his  ''History  of  Wales"  (Brecon:  Printed 
and  sold  ])y  AV.  Williams;  1823). 

Says  Warrington  (p.  489)  :   ''At  no  period,  had  the  Welsh  na- 
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much  energy  and  force  the  ^  j  ^y^les."  David, 

chieftains  ol  wliieh  "    "      ...  „h„,ms  tlraB  prestnted 

jr,sr:irr  r:a. 0^^^^^  - 

Madoc  ap  Ednerth."    i.p.  492  )  -iTonrv  after  a  spirited 

English  Eeverses-Welsh  Dissensions.     J        ;f  f^j^/f.^ed 

provisions  and  harried  l»  the  e  cm  ^  ^^^^ 

retire.   His  spirit  ^vas  so  .vounded  '»>  ,f 
.     put  out  the  eyes  of  his  ''-^^^-'—^     r^-  pared  to  attack 
several  leading-  Welsh  princes.  ^J^^J^^nts  he  sudden- 

the  -SVelsh  by  sea,  hut  «  "^-^tf,,  ^^ably  because 
Iv  dismissed  'both  his  tleet  and  his  aim.     t-  AVelshmen 

:;;:r::..:"'™i«  ..... ....a,.  ..  --™„:-^:-, 

a.airat  some  «.  U.™  «^>n  cl.»M.  ,,i„..„si„„,  inlo.val 

,i.„  „»,i«.  Wa.  ™s  on  -a  .  „„,,  „,„. 
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giving  'Owen  Gwynecld  the  entire  possession  of  the  maratime  of 
Flintshire. '   But  says  'V\^arrington  : ' ' 

Welsh  Embassy  to  France.  ''A  concern  of  greater  importance 
than  the  revolt  of  the  ATelsh,  had  of  late  employed  the  attention 
of  Henrv^  He  was  at  this  time  in  Normandy,  engaged  in  war 
with  Lewis,  King  of  France.  The  confederate  Velsh  princes,  de- 
sirous of  entangling  the  English  monarch  more  deeply  in  foreign 
disputes,  sent,  in  conjunction  with  AYilliam  the  Lion,  King  of 
Scotland,  ambassadors  to  the  French  court,  with  an  offer  of  aid 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Henry.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
proposal  was  accepted;  though  it  was  the  first  attempt  we  have 
seen  of  the  kind,  which  marked  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Welsh  princes;  and  the  influence  of  which,  they  were  desirous 
of  extending  to  the  continent."    (p.  500-501.)) 

Then  came  the  event  which  precipitated  the  AVelsh  princes  into 
deadly  struggles  and  unnatural  butcheries  over  the  vital  issue  of 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  North  Wales.  AVe  again  quote 
Warrington : 

Welsh  Succession— North  Wales.  ^*The  rising  prosperity  of 
the  Welsh  was  checked,  on  a  sudden,  by  the  death  of  Owen 
Owynedd,  the  Prince  of  North  Wales.,  He  reigned  thirty-two 
years,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  etrarch  of  Bangor.  ^  This 
prince  married,  for  his  first  wife,  Gwladysv  daughter  to'l.lywarch 
ap  Trahaearn  lord  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  he  had  only  lorwertli 
Dnvynewn,  or  Edward  of  the  broken  mrn^  ■  by  his  second  wife 
Christian,  daughter  of  Gronw  the  son  of  Owen  ap  Edwin  lord  of 
Englefield,  he  had  David.  Roderic  lord  ®f  Anglesey,  Cadwallon 
ivas  abbott  of  Bardsey,  and  Angharad  married  to  Gryffydd 
Maelor.  He  had  likewise  twelve  other  cliildren  by  different 
women."  (Note  to  Warrington)  :  ^'Hisl  Gwedir  Familv,  p.  3. 
According  to  the  AVelsh  Chron.  p.  226.  thi^  prince  had  by  his  first 
wife,  besides  his  eldest  son.  lorwerth ;  Cynan.  IMaelgon.  and 
Gwenllian;  and  by  different  women.  Cyman,  :\reredydd,  Rhun. 
Llewalyn.  Edwal.  Howel,  Cadell,  Madoc.  Einion,  Cynwric,'  Philip. 
Ririd."  Southey,  in  his  famed  poem  on  ¥adoc.  refers  to  many 
of  these  descendants  of  Owen  Gwynedd.    (pp.  501-502.) 

Warring  Contestants— David  Gwynedd  Succeeds.  "So  whim- 
sical and  indecisive  was  the  mode  of  sa6K\ssion,  that  as  many 
sons  of  the  late  prince  laid  claim  to  the  cr^^wn,  as  were  under  the 
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Us  eldest  SOB.       .^--'""""^^^^f  to  have  resigned  him- 

^hich  he  had  in  his  faee;  and  he  ^PP^^  j       „f  the 

self  quietly  to  the  pubbc  judgment.  ^f^^^^  .^.^ed 

late  prince,  .^^^^^  ^^f—p^earious  possession  of  the 
for  the  pnze.  ^^med  foi  a  tme  a  P  ^^.^  ^^^^^^ 

throne.   David,  the  ^^dest  son  of  O.  en  ^   •     .^^^.^  ^^^^^^^ 
wife,  regarded  his  o^vn  nght^  in  th  s^^^^^^^^^^       ^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^ 

JSif        rLnnts  the  snbstanee  of  the  relation^. 

?T:roteisnE^^^^^^ 

^reount  1:  ^h^elsi  Bards  of  the  Mteenth  century,  as  fol- 

•  ^° Madoc-s  voyage  to  America.  Zf^^ 
prince,  seeing  the  contention  -'^^  "f  ;;^,  '  :,  ^^,0  liberally 
?is  brothers,  .vith  a  ^r:;i:^^^  :^'^L.^r.y  of  seas, 

directed,  gave  himself  up  to  embarked 
which  had  been  hitherto  unexploied,  lie  -sa  ^^^^ 

,  with  a  fe.  ships;  sailing  to   '^j  "^^J  .      ;  ,,,iae,it  upon 

north,  he  traversed  the  ocean^  im      k  ■       ^^^^^  ^,,t 

the  coast  of  America^  f/^^V  ^  ^^ Returning  for  a  fresh 
country  a  great  part  of  his  P'^oP  ,,.omen ; 

phrey  Lhuyd.  Welsh  Chron  V-J'-^f  ^ales. 
,         "It  seems,  as  if  the  death  of  the  laU  Pnne^  ^^^^ 
'      .ad  suddenly  dissolved  the  -"^^f^^^^^tdd.  Lling  lately  re- 
.inion  no  longer  subsisted.  ;    "       t,,,i,orv  of  Owen 

anced  that  part  of/o.y.  .-l.c    b  d         t^^^e_te  ^^^^    .  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

Cyveilioe.  ga^x  King  "J  ;  veceived  into 

journey  into  Ireland  At  this  ooi  e_  which 
the  king's  peace,  and  ^vas  confirmed  m  all  P 
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he,  at  that  time  enjoyed;  and  in  consideration  of  which,  he  offered 
that  monarch  a  considerable  supply  of  oxen  and  horses  towards 
the  conquest  he  was  meditating;  and  as  a  further  pledge  of  his 
future  fidelity,  offered  him  likewise  fourteen  hostages." 
(p.  505-506:) 

.  *  (Warrington's  note.)  ''We  know  nothing  of  the  reality  of 
this  discovery,  but  what  is  gathered  from  the  poems  of  Meredydd 
ap  Rhys  who  flourished  in  the  year  1470;  of  Gutwin  Owen  in 
1480;  and  Cynfrig  ap  Gronw  near  the  same  period.  These  bards 
preceded  the  expedition  of  Columbus ;  and  relate  or  allude  to  that 
of  Madoc,  as  an  event  well  known,  and  universally  received,  to 
have  happened  three  hundred  years  before.  See  Jones'  Musical 
Relics  of  the  Welsh  bards,  p.  19. 

''The  supposed  existence  of  Welsh  Indians  in  America  has,  for 
many  years,  elicited  much  discussion ;  and  various  but  ineffectual, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  them.  A  very  intelligent 
gentleman  informed  me  at  New  York,  in  the  year  1819,  that  he 
corresponded  on  the  subject  with  ]\Ir.  Evan  Evans,  who  is  well 
known  to  have  gone  over  to  America  in  search  of  them,  and  to  have 
traversed  that  cojitinent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
His  enterprising  endeavors,  however,  were  unavailing;  he  could 
find  no  trace  whatever  of  any  such  people.  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  were  strictly  directed,  by  the  American  government,  to 
similar  inquiries,  but  they  were  equally  unsuccessful.  W.  Wil- 
liams." 

The  single  chapter  of  those  harrowing  times  in  Wales  which 
seems  to  constitute  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  betAveen 
the  English  king  and  the  Welsh  princes  after  the  events  just  nar- 
rated occurred,  is  found  in  what  is  next  hereinafter  cited  from 
Warrington,  (and  with  which  we  conclude  the  process  of  quota- 
tions from  his  text)  ;  only  to  be  followed  by  a  resumption  of  the 
policy  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  which  seems  to  have  cliaracterized 
at  least  a  considerable  period  in  Henry's  reign;  and  by  ever  re- 
curring internal  contests  ])etween  the  Welshmen  themselves.  The 
whole  picture  is  one  which  portrays  in  colors  too  plain  to  l)e  mis- 
taken the  lamentable  condition  into  which  the  savage  hostilities, 
the  aml)itions  and  vascillations  of  lords,  princes  and  king  had 
brought  the  land  of  CVambria.    The  seductive  policy  by  which 
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■c  1  tin.  nrincipal  Welsh  princes  is  seen 
Henry  temporarily  pacified  the  piincipa 

below:  ■  ,    .  i    gouth  Wales,  who  re- 

King  Henry  ejected  I''--"-*'^';^^"™  ^i,,  he  extended  the  ter- 
covered  in  part  ^^^P-^^^';"^  ^"^  f/i^p^inee  his  son,  Howell, 

-rha^ 

ency.    Says  ^^^'^^^T  sunk  under  the  influence 

.The  Patr-t-ni  o     -  "^^^^^        independent  spirit  ni- 
of  these  mutual  cniWies  »  eminently 

herited  from  a  long  line  of  aimsto-     d  . 
distinguished  his  own  conduct ,  all  tha.  ^^^^^^ 
arms  and  a  series  of  hostiUlies  could  not  ■ 
by  a  few  acts  of  a  well  directed  -".^^^  J^"^  we 

and  importance  of  his  character,  exempt    i  a  s,n^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

shall  see  him  in  future  only  as  a  '^'^^^^X^J^.  ,,,,  ancient 
Mingling  in  the  ->:r'- .^^^^'^^X^  descendants, 

■   Sis  in  America,  involving  the  eon- 

covery  of  Ame.ica.      "  ;  „,  j,,,  Williams,  LLD., 

braced  m  the  somcuh.it         ''^1'    ;  ;  tradition.  Concerning 

^^^'■■''-''T^;£:tTX^:^^o.  ah  Owen  Owynedd, 
the  Discovery  .^'j  ^on    Prinied  by  J.  Brown,  ITOl.) 

Tlh  t  JrcU.  i  n  the  aiTiltr  brings  in  substantially  full  and 
..-r^otaUons  from  many  <..iem^ 


Hue:       V      ;,;Mi        .^^^  of  space,  to  condense 

\';L:nl':::imary  fo^,,  pres,.n,ing  ind  few  cx.end,.d  .,,o.a- 
tious.    The  material  in  qiK.'stion  follows: 
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John  Williams,  on  Welsh  Discovery  of  America.  ''The  first  ac- 
count that  I  can  find  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Britons 
is  in  a  History  of  Wales,  written  by  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan, 
Glamorganshire,  in  the  British  language,  translated  into  English 
by  Humphrey  Lhvyd,  and  published  by  Dr.  David  Powel,  in  the 
year  1584.  It  was  reprinted  in  1697,  under  the  inspection  of  AY. 
Wynne,  A.  M.  Fellow,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  There  was  an- 
other edition  lately  published." 

Madog.  ''This  narrative  bears  the  strongest  semblance  of 
truth,  for  it  is  plain,  natural,  and  simple.  It  says,  that  on  the 
death  of  Owen  Gwyneed,  prince  of  North  ATales,  about  the  year 
1169,  several  of  his  children  contended  for  his  dominions;  that 
Madog,  one  of  his  sons,  perceiving  his  native  country  engaged,  or 
on  the  eve  of  being  engaged,  in  a  civil  war,  thought  it  best  to  try 
his  fortune  in  some  foreign  climes.  Leaving  North  Wales  in  a 
very  unsettled  state,  he  sailed  with  a  few  ships  which  he  had 
fitted  up  and  manned  for  that  purpose  to  the  westward,  leaving 
Ireland  to  the  north.  He  came  at  length  to  an  unknown  country 
where  most  things  appeared  to  him  new  and  uncustomary,  and 
the  manners  of  the  natives  far  different  from  what  he  had  seen 
in  Europe.  Madog  havin_g  viewed  the,  fertility  and  pleasantness 
of  the  country,  left  the  most  part  of  those  he  had  taken  with  him 
behind,  (Sir  Tliomas  Herbert  says  that  the  number  he  left  behind 
, was  120)  and  returned  to  North  Wales.  Upon  his  arrival  he  de- 
scribed to  his  friends  what  a  fair  and  extensive  land  he  had  met 
with,  void  of  any  inhabitants,  whilst  they  employed  themselves, 
and  all  their  skill  to  supplant  one  another,  for  only  a  ragged  por- 
tion of  rocks  and  mountains.  Accordingly,  having  prevailed  with 
considerable  numbers  to  accompany  him  to  that  country,  he 
sailed  back  with  ten  ships  and  bid  adieu  to  his  native  land, 
(pp.  6-7.) 

*'It  is  very  certain  that  this  account  of  Madog 's  emigration  was 
not  written  by  Caradoc,  for  his  history  comes  no  lower  than  the 
year  1157;  and  he  seems  to  have  died  about  the  time  when  this 
event  took  place.  However,  it  is  said  by  Humphrey  Llwyd,  the 
translator  of  Caradoc  into  English,  that  this,  part  of  the  history 
was  compiled  from  collections  made  from  time  to  time,  and  kept 
in  the  Abbies  of  Conway  in  Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales,  and 
Strat  riur,  (Strata  Florida,  Cardiganshire,  South  Wales).  ^  The 
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in  the  principality,  being  registered 
^ost  remarkable  o^-"-"^^    X^  ipared  together  every  thu-d 
these  Abbies,  .'ere  gen  rallj  co  p  ,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

vear,  .vheu  the  Beirdd  ot  j^^.^re  called  Clera.  This 

len  their  ordinary  ^-f-'^'^  '^^^'l  ^Ue  before  the  death  of 
custom  prevailed  'till  and  ^vho  .vas  killed  near 

Lle^velyn,  the  last  Pnnce  of  A^  , 

Built  in  Breeknockslnre  ^^^^^  ^^^i^t^,,  ,vas  taken 

The  Welsh  Bards.  J' «        7J,i„^  of  Ed.-ard  the  Fourth^ 

by  Guttun  Owen,  ^J^^^'^'  J'^^  V  i^gO,  before  the  first  voyage  of 
of  En.W  about  tl.  y^ea^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  , 

Columbus,  but  that        -  question. 

true  history,  we  have  no  3««t  ^e  s.  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

.■Cynfrig  ab  Grouow.  about^t  le  an  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

-.mentioned  this  event.  Thes^^^^^^^^ 
hundred  years  after  mdog  s  enii^^^^ 

.alluded  to  by  Sir  Heredyth  ab  Ivhy  .^^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,f 

p.ry  Lhvyd.  the  tra-l«  ^arad  '  ,,,ty  y^ars 

Slenry  the  Eighth.  King  o   E>^=    ^  j^^^^.,,Vs  translation, 

.after  Guttun  Owen.  JP^^  fortv  years  after  the  death 

i„  the  reign  of  Queen  ^^^-^^^^^^  ^^^^^nted  its  earlier  publication, 
.of  Humphry  Llwyd.  w  lose      tlvp  e        ^^^^  ^ 

"There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  ^     ^         .^^^       Rhys,  were 
0.ven,  cynfrig  ab  G---  known  to  many  per- 

extant  in  the  days  of       >«l  «  ^j^^  „ 

■   sons  who  lived  iu  the  P™-'-  ^      ^.f.^.t  with  of  this  event  is 
.       Hakluyt.  "The  nest  account  1  ha 

in  Haklnyt-  fswuedd  his  Soniies  fell  at  debate 

.■After  the  death  of  Oweu  ^        f  '  ^  matri- 
.vho  should  inherit  alter  .     ,  ;\,,,,..nawn)  was  counted 

„.ony.  Edward,  or  Jov-crth  D  ^  .  ^  ;  ,  ^^^^.^  „owel 
unmeet  to  govern  because  of  t h  ma  .  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  „ 
that  took  upon  him  tin.  n, le     <  s  _     ^  „,thered  all  the 

Irish  woman.    Theretore  ^^"^    •  '  '  „,„t  fi.uting  with  him. 

>  -     power  he  eouUl.  and  ti.e  whole  land  of 

,U.v  hi.u.  and  ,ai's  Sonne,  camo  of  age. 
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and  leaving  the  coast  of  Ireland  so  farre  north,  that  he  came  to 
a  land  unknown,  where  he  saw  many  strange  things. 

"This  land  must  needs  be  some  parts  of  the  countrey  of  which 
the  Spanyards  affirm  themselves  to  be  the  first  finders  since 
Hauno's  time,  whereupon  it  is  manifest  that  that  countrey  was  hy 
Britons  discovered  long  before  Columbus  led  any  Spanyards 
thither. 

"Of  the  voyage  and  return  of  this  Madoc,  there  be  many  fables 
framed,  as  the  common  people  do  use  in  distance  of  place  and 
length  of  time,  rather  to  augment  than  to  diminish,  but  sure  it  is, 
there  he  Avas.  And  after  he  had  returned  home,  and  declared  the 
pleasant  and  fruitful  countries  that  he  had  seen,  without  inhabi- 
tants; and  upon  the  contrary  for  Avhat  barren  and  wild  ground 
his  brethern  and  nephcAVS  did  murther  one  another,  he  prepared 
a  number  of  ships,  and  got  with  him  such  men  and  women  as  were 
desirous  to  live  in  quietness,  and  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  look 
his  journey  thitherwards  again.  . 

"Therefore,  it  is  supposed  that  he  and  his  people  inhabited 
part  of  those  countries;  for  it  appeareth  by  Francis  Lopez  de 
Gormara  that  in  Acuzamil,  and  other  places,  the  people  honored 
the  Crofs.  AVhereby  it  may  be  gathered,  that  Christians  had  been 
there  before  the  coming  of  the  Spanyards;  but  because  this  people 
were  not  many,  they  foUoAved  the  manner  of  the  land  which  they 
came  to,  and  the  language  they  found  there. 

-  "This  :\ladoc  arriving  in  that  AVestern  Countrey,  unto  the 

-  which  he  came  in  the  year  1170,  left  most  of  his  people  there,  and 
returning  back  for  more  of  his  own  nation,  acquaintance  and 
friends  to  inhabit  that  fair  and  large  countrye,  went  thither  again 
■with  ten  sailes,  as  I  find  noted  by  Guttun  Owen.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  land  Avhereunto  he  came  was  some  part  of  the  AVest 
Indies."    (p.  12.)  . 

Britons  in  America.  "Another  writer  who  alludes  to  ^la^dog's 
voyage  is  the  autlior  of  a  book  entitled  "  A  Brief  Description  of  tin? 
AVhole  World.'  Edit.  5th.  London  printed,  for  John  Marriott, 
1620." 

Williams  refers  to  Tlornius  in  his  "D.-  Originibus  Americanis. 
ITagae  Conn'tas.  1052,"  as  presenting  Aladoc's  adventures,  as  con- 
taining little  more  than  "extracts  from  Llwyd,  Ilakluyt,  and 
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Po.vel. "  ..otes  Ilo.nius  as  believin.  that  Madoe  "must  have 
landed"  on  the  American  "^"^f  ^„  the  natives 

Homius  Adds.  "The  trad^ons  P;;^f;^=^j^";i;ginians  and 
strongly  eonfinn  me. in  ^^i^i'^a  one  Madog  as 

Ouahutemallians,  from  ancient  times,  ^^or.hIpped 

an  hero."  .villiams  refers  to  a  narrative  of  Morgan  , 

Tuscoraras.  Welsh?  """"l™/"'  „„blished  in  mO  in 

Jones,  of  Newport.  County  f^::;;^ft^f^^So,  "sent  to 
Oentleman's  Magazine,  f'^o"^  ^^'''^Sf,"  ,ent  to  Charles 

Thomas  ^<>y<^:^:^^Z.^^^-  tl--e  to  Dr. 
Lhvyd,  Esq..  of  Doh  fian  m  .\Lo  Ashmolean 

Robert  «ott  :^tt.'i^l^^^^^^  that  as  chaplain  to 

Museum  m  Oxford,  m  ^Miic^i  '  i„  1660  in  a  ship  to  Port 

Maj.  Gen.  Bennet.  he  ^vent  f  rom  \  "'S'^.'f^fJ'Vii^g  the  river 
l^oyal,  S.  C.  .^ere  they ^  ^  ^  n'ear^-  starved, 

to  Oyster  Point,  ^vhere  they  rcmainex^^  m  ji^.^ness  to  the 

.hen  he  "and  .e  told  them 

Tuscorara  count  >.    -er^^ke   P  ^ 

^ve  were  bound  to  Roanoke  ,    we  j  interpreter  that 

tion  resulted  in  their  bomg  ^<j:^^^^'i:;::^  de- 
they  must  prepare  to  d  e  P  ^ 

jected  and  speaking  to  this  eft  ct  "^""^  ^  ^  the 

i  escaped  so  many  dangers,  and  --^^T^  ^^^'^^  ,,,ieh 
head  like  a  dog" :  then  to  the  Sachem 

afterwards  appeared  to  b.  a  A^  ai  eaj  Britons) 
■of  the  Doegs.  (whose  Or.gma     fin         t  K    om    ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

and  took  me  up  by  the  middle,  and  toklm  ^^^^ 

provisions  on  thou  clopanun  ,  ^ 
.  Evans,  a  ^Velsh  clergyman,  who  --"""-"'  J:; ,      /  .7,  .,,, 
Gentleman's  Magazine  V  observe, 

hklorv  of  the  priiK'ipalily"  of  St.  l)a\a(t  s  in  i 
S^t  <5rlnstanees  establish  the  fact  of  Madoe  s  voyage. 
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Welsh  Words  Among  Indians.  "That  several  British  words 
were  used  by  the  Mexicans  when  their  country  was  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards;  such  as  Pangwyn/ 'AYhite  Head/  the  name,  not 
only  of  a  bird,  but  also  given  to  high  and  bare  rocks.  Groeso^ 
' Wellcome.'  Gwenddwr,  'white  or  limpid  water.'  Bara,  'bread. 
Tad, 'father.'  Mam, 'mother.'  Buch  of  buwch, 'cow.'  €lug-Jar, 
'a  partridge,  or  heath  cock.'  (Clugar  is  now  the  American  name 
of  a  partridge.)  Llwynog,  'a  fox.'  Coch  y  dwr,  'a  red  water 
bird. '  Many  others  are  mentioned  by  sir  Thomas  Herbert  in  his 
travels."  Williams  observes  concerning  Madoc's  having  remained 
undiscovered : 

-  Madoc  Undiscovered,  "Why?  "That  so  extraordinary  an  event 
should  not  excite  either  the  English  or  the  Welsh  to  attempt  a 
discovery  of  their  hardy  countrymen,  and  their  new  settlement, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the 
times.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  English  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  expedition  from  a  province  which  acknowledged  not 
their  authority,  and  with  which  they  were  almost  continually  at 
w^ar,  and  whose  inhabitants  they  would  have  been  exceedingly 
glad  to  hear  were  all  gone  away;  and  the  poverty  of  the  Welsh, 
robbed  of  their  inlieritance  by  the  usurping  Saxons,  Normans  and 
Flemings,  would  effectually  prevent  their  making  any  attempts."" 
Williams  then  refers  to  Lloyd's  letter: 

Lloyd's  Letter.  "A  letter  written  by  Charles  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of 
Dol  Y  Fran,  in  ^Montgomeryshire,  already  mentioned,  published 
in  1777,  by  the  Revd.  N.  Owen,  Junr.  A.  M.  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled, 'British  Remains,'  strongly  confirms  Mr.  Jones'  narra- 
tive, and  of  consequence,  the  truth  of  Madog's  voyages.  Mr. 
Lloyd  says  *  *  that  he  had  been  informed  by  a  friend,  that  one 
Stedman  of  Breconshire,  about  thirt}^  years  before  the  date  of  his 
letter,  was  on  the  coast  of  America  in  a  Dutch  Bottom,  and  being 
about  to  land  for  refreshment,  the  natives  kept  them  off  hy  force, 
till  at  last  this  Stedman  told  his  fellow  Dutch  seamen  that,  he  un- 
derstood what  the  natives  spoke.  The  Dutch  bade  him  speak  to 
them,  and  they  were  thereupon  very  courteous;  tlicy  supplied  them 
with  the  best  things  they  had,  and  told  Stedman,  tliat  tliey  came 
from  a  country  caHod  Chvynethl,  (North  Wah^s)  in  Prydam, 
(Prydain)  fawr.  Great  Britain.  It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  that 
this  place  was  situated  between  Virginia  and  Fh)ri(hi.     It  is^ 
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Towell's  Version.  "That  the  AVelsh  contributed  to.vards  the 
pc!r!  of  America  is  intimated  by  some  good  autbors,  and 
ouS  t;  be  considered  as  a  notion  supported  by  something  more 

""^7::^^^^'''''^  the  British  tongue,  the  double  L  (LL) 
haTaT   uliar  sound,  diilerent  from  any  in  other  tongues.  I 
ha  h  been  said  that  in  the  Spanish  it  has  the  same  sound.  Bu 
a  gentleman  ^ho  understands  the  Spanish  language  informed  me 
thal  it  L  not  like  the  ^Yelsh  double  LL,  though  .t  hath  a  pecuhar 
sound."    AYillianis  proceeds :  /tt.vi...h- 

"Dr.  Campbell       agreed  .-ith  the  above  -f-^' 
Martyr,  etc.)  in  his  general  account,  and  concludes  uith  these 

''Soc  Tradition  Before  Columbus.  "It  must  be  confessed  that 
th«-et  nothing  ^hich  absolutely  fixes  this  discovery  of  Amenca, 

:'■  Souc^b  it  must  like.vise  be  o.vned  that  the  course  before  se  down 
mSt  -erv  possibly  carry  him  thither.    The  great  pomt  .s  o 

-    toow  ho.- far  the  fact  may  be  depended  upon,  and  m  relation  to 
S  i  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  Authentic  Records.  ,n 
he  British  tongiie.  as  to  this  expedition  of  Madog's  -h-eve^  h 
went  prior  to  Ihe  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  tb 
many  probable  arguments  may  be  offered  m  support  of  this 

'"'•'Tnow  proceed  rcontinues  Williams)  to  modern  travelers,  who 
I  .  prove,  that  at  present,  there  are  _  tribes  in  North  America  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Britons." 

American  Indians  Descendants  of  Welsh.  "Mr.  Charles  Beat  y, 

a  missionary  from  X-w  York,  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Duffi..ld 
visited  some  inland  parts  of  North  America  in  the  year  1-GC.  If 
I  rightly  understand  the  journal,  he  traveled  about  400  or  M 
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ransom  a  horse;"  bang  m  bondage       ^wo    ^    ,  .^^ 
redeemed  (with  one  David  by  a  Fren        n    sUvng^^  ^^^^^^ 
-■on  diseovenes ;"  w-t^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^a  .  Lion  of  Indians  .-emarlcably  ■ 
Mississippi  np  Red  rn  er,  ^"^^'"^  j         le^st,  mostly  so ; 

.vhite.  and  whose  hair  ^va  ^^^^^^^^^  them  "in-  , 

John  Davey  (David),       /--T"'"  ^^h  them,  that  he 

.  formed  me  that  he  was  ^<^''^^--^^^:^,,,,^  from  the 
understood  their  language  ^^^l^l^^,^,  ,f  the  town. 
Welsh;  Stewart  went  ^uth  DaMc     to  ti  ^  of.  and 

-ho  infonned-him  (in  language  ,Lat  I  ever 

^vhich  had  no  affinitj  to  that  ot  otnt  ^  ^^^^.^^^ 

heard),  that  their  forefathers  on^  -^ 

country,  and  landed  on  ^  ^"/'^^  /  Ji^^'pi.^iaa.  and  that  on  the 
ing  particularly  the  country  ^/ they  fled  to  their  then 
Spaniards  taking  P--^;;^  ^  X  advanced,  he  brought 
abode.  And  as  proof  of  the  tiutu  ol^^ 

jru.*' "» -  *  7r  rr;;: 

,  WpKh  "  are  entitled  to  confidence,  etc.,  and  ne 

sissippi;  Dela^^aus,     ^  T^^awire  rivers;"  "the  other 

p      ,  10...  down  t  o ^no.  .uid  Dcla.<uo^ r,         ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'''';7'1i  ri^lfa"i"  question  was  Welsh,  and  that  the  books 
V,  Jl  t    w  Bibles,  having  been  found  with  Indians 

rUie  Suves.  translated  into  Welsh,  inight  be  in 
rroel-  charactei-s.  though  Roman  characters  were  used  m  t  u  1-t 
tntt      ''0    perhaps,  the  book  was  written  in  the  ancient  Greek 
rarcJers,  of'  [tie  same  form  as  those  of  the  Alexandria  manu- 
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script  in  the  British  museum.  In  that  case,  it  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing that  neither  the  captain,  nor  the  Welshman  could  read  them/' 
He  adds  :  ' '  Though  the  art  of  printing  was  not  discovered  in  the 
days  of  Madog,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  Britons 
had  copies  of  the  scriptures  in  their  own  language  many  cen- 
turies before  that  period.**  Madog  was  of  a  princely  family;  it 
may  therefore  be  reasonably  thought  that  he  and  his  companions 
had  one  or  more  copies  among  them."    (p.  53.) 

Superior  to  Columbus.  AYilliams  quotes  Lord  Lyttleton  (w1k> 
was  skeptical  regarding  theMadocian  theory),  as  stating  ''that 
if  Madog  did  really  discover  any  part  of  America,  or  any  islands 
lying  to  the  southwest  of  Ireland,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  without 
the  help  of  the  compass,  at  a  time  when  navigation^  was  ill  under- 
stood, and  with  mariners  less  exi^ert  tlian  any  other  in  Europe, 
he  performed  an  achievement  incomparably  more  extraordi- 
nary than  Columbus." 

Madoc's  Alleged  Return.  AVilliams  discusses  the  alleged  re- 
turn of  Madoc's  to  Wales  "and  back  to  his  colony"  as  not  impos- 
sible, as  ''the  space  of  time  in  which  these  voyages  of  Madog 's 
were  performed  is  no  where  mentioned.  They  might  have  taken 
up  twenty  years  or  more;  "that  he  might  have  sailed  "north- 
wsird  by  the  American  coast,  till  he  came  to  a  situation  where  the 
light  of  the  sun  at  noon  was  the  same-,  at  that  season,  as  it  was  in 
his  native  country,  and  then  sailing  eastward  (the  Polar  Star, 
long  before  observed  would  prevent  his  sailing  on  a  wrong  point) 
he  might  safely  return  to  Britain." 

That  as  to  Kobertson's  special  objections  that  America's  dis- 
covery by  the  Welsh  rests  upon  no  stronger  foundation  "than 
the  discovery  of  it  by  Behaim"  because  Powell's  history  was 
written  centuries  from  the  event — AYilliams  cites  as  commonly 
believed,  the  works  of  Ossian  and  Fingal,  "which  were  not  known 
to  the  world  till  very  lately." 

Christian  Customs.  AVilliams  refers  to  Christian  customs,  the 
cross,  baptism.  Lord's  supper,  thirty-live  fast  days,  and  the 
Trinity,  and  inclines  to  think  these  were  of  the  Britons;  that 
while,  as  Ilornius  observes,  those  customs  may  have  been  intro- 
duced by  orientals,  yet  "as  no  nation  in  Europe,  but  the  ancient 
Britons,  hath  ever  pretended,  or  does  pr-tend  to  have  discovered 
America  before  the  Spaniards,"  he  inc^lines,  etc.;  and  he  con- 
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elides  on  this  head  by  observing  that  -^^^X'^J'''' 

R:bertson  took  notice  of  Jones'  -^^^'^^fio  ^^le  ^^^^^^^^^  an 

Madoc  Revered.  AViHiams  supposes  M'^do^t^^^^J^J. 
an^icable  and  affeetionate  manner  ^^^'^^.^^^^  C^rtez 
— i  t=  IS  ts  Se  :;irth::e.brated.' 
"well Iribes  my  Unknov^n?    ^Villiams  assigns  as  reasons 

peans-that  they  dwelt  tar  ^^es  of 

America,  where  they  may  have  been  'lll^JlJ^^^J,,,,,,,,,. 
.tart  th.  •  »^y^;\.7;,k;ri„,  Head  d  ll.e 

(Slv  Two  Voyages.    AVniiams.  in  his  "Book  Appendix.  d,s- 
cu?sl  .7assac.Jt>on>  the  -Universal  History"  assmmng,  npon 
snpp-Sd  Authority  of  Itaklnyt,  that  Madoc  made  three  voy- 
tes  and    fter  comparing  the  accounts  of  Hakluyt  and  Lloyd- 
h'ieb  ine  but  two  voyacres-he  concludes  that  the  authors  of 
Siversal  History  misapprehended  Haklayt  on     a    ;  -1 
.  Welsh  Used  Greek.    Williams  therein  also-aftcx  cit  ng  (,esar 
'  asTo  tt  use  of  Grck  characters  by  the  ^Velsh  at  the  Koman.in- 

ion-aClarcs  ,hat  the  ^^^.,sh  tongue  bears  «t-;>. 
,  "in  words  and  letters  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,     an    t  at 
^niterals  in  the  thre,.  lan-nages  "are  sounded  much  ahk. 
'  B  .;t-  Account-Books.    ^Viniams  refers  ,o  an  nderv.w  y 
AVniiam  Owen  of  Gen.  Bowh.s.  published  m  Gentleman  ,s,  Maga- 
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zine,  Mr.  Bowles'  statement  being  that  he  knew  the  Welsh  Indians 
as  ''Padoucas,  or  White  Indians"  on  account  of  their  com- 
plexions; that  they  were  in  a  country  marked  "Padoucas"  on  a 
map  (shown  him)  ;  those  in  the  northern  part  of  that  country 
were  "Black  Padoucas,"  being  a  mixture  of  ^' White  Padoucas 
and  other  Indians;"  the  White  Padoucas  having  sandy,  or  red, 
or  black  hair;  he  had  traveled  their  southern  boundaries  but  not 
through  their  country;  was  of  opinion  they  first  came  "to  the 
Floridas,  or  about  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi;"  he  thought 
them  Welsh  because  a  Welshman  w^ho  was  "with  me  at  home  for 
some  time,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Spaniards  and 
contrived  to  escape,  **  made  his  way  across  the  continent,  and 
eventually  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  Padoucas,  and  at  once 
found  himself  with  a  people  w4th  whom  he  could  converse,  and 
he  staid  there  some  time;"  that  he  told  Bowles  "that  they  had 
several  books,  which  were  most  religiously  preserved  in  skins,  and 
were  considered  by  them  as  mysterious.  These  they  believed  gave 
an  account  from  whence  they  came;'.'  they  "told  the  Welshman 
that  they  had  not  seen  a  white  man  like  themselves,  who  was  a 
stranger,  for  a  long  time." 

Here  Williams  refers  to  some  criticisms  on  Gen.  Bowles  (who 
came  to  London  as  a  Cherokee  chief)  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  September,  1791 — that. he  was  an  Irishman  "and  a  rela- 
tion of  a  respectable  tradesman  in  Loudon;"  Williams  averring 
that  if  Bowles  was  "in  'a  humble  station,'  "  it  was  to  his  credit 
that  he  had  attained  to  distinguished  rank. 

Other  Witnesses.  AYilliams  mentions  a  I\Ir.  Price,  another 
Cherokee  chief  "who  was  born  among  the  Creeks,"  as  having 
stated  in  London  that  his  father,  a  AVelshman,  "had  frequent  in- 
terviews and  conversed  Avith  the  Padoucas,  in  his  native 
language,"  and  refers  to  John  Filson  in  whose  tract  on  Kentucky 
that  writer  declares  "the  western  settlers  have  received  frequent 
accounts  of  a  nation  at  a  great  distance  up  the  Alissouri  **  in 
manners  and  appearance  resembling  other  Indians,  but  speaking 
Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  worship;" 
which  accounts  were  current  "of  late  years,"  his  tract  having 
been  pu))li8he(l  in  17S4. 

Welsh  Language—Manuscript.  Williams  further  quotes  from 
INIorgan  Jones,  who  met  in  Pennsylvania  in  about  ITTiO  a  Welsh- 
man whom  he  had  known  in  Wales  and  who  had  lived  for  years 
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i„  North  Carolina;  ^'^'''^''l^^^^'j!^  ^  Indian 
Indians,"  his  house  ^^'''^ ^'[f^'^ parties  of  them,  la 
road  to  Charlesto.-n.  ^^t'aring   he  Luly  speak  AVelsh 

one  of  these  parties,  an  md^ai  heann  ^^^^      ^^.^  ^^^^^^ 

began  to  jump  and  caper  as  ^  ^^J.  ^    lied,  'I  know 

Being  asked  what  was       ^Z^^^-        '  ave  learnt  a      ■  ■ 
an  Indian  nation  who  speak  '^'^'l  ^''^  ,  l,,^  .y\^<^n  examined  he 
little  of  it  myself,  by  hvmg  -"-^  then  ,^_am 

.vas  found  to  have  some  kno-Wg.  of  it^^    ^^  .^^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^.^^^^  , 

■a  great  way  beyond  the  ^1 '  oentleman's  Magazine, 
a  statement  by  Edward  ^A  dba  us  m  .^^  Glamorgan 

coneerning  "a  Mr.  "^^"^.'^.n-  f/om  Philadelphia  for  ; 

-  county  who  had  been  an  Ind-n  U  d^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

several  years;  that  about  l<oO  he  a  found 
farther  than  usual  to  the  -     ^    ^  °f  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^^^    ,  ^ 

a  nation  of  Indians  who  spoke_     e^^  =^       ^^^.^^^^^  ^^^^l^.  , 

among  them,  lived       stone  b  ult     Ua^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  „ 

ings  were  among  them  one  ^^'"^    ^'^^    ^^.^.^^  ^j,.  Ri^non  a  book, 
other  "a  ruined  ehureh  «  -    ^1  >  f  ; 

in  manuseript.  which  ^^  ^.^^if^^-y  said  that  not  long  ago  a 
tain  the  mysteries  of  religion  .  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^^  ..^ 

people  would  J^ZZ^r.  d  .  place  "they  well 

book;  they  conducted  R"  entreating  him  to  send 

'knew,"  weeping  when  ^^'^l^^^^;^,,,  „ook."  Binnon  told 
„     them  a  person  -who  could  ^^^'^    [  '^^^^^  Welsh  Track 

-  this  in  Philadelphia  and  was    "  «rmul  ^^^^^ 
people  had  beard  of  them  '  and  t  la t  so m    \  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
among  them."    The  ;  !  /.^\t,  u.ese  Indians  wor- 

WiUiams  stated  that  Bunion  '    ^    ^^^^        Thev  also  said 

shipped  their  book  as  God.  but  "'"'^^  >  ;  \t  anci  nt  Britons 
that  thirty  or  forty  of  them  -V,:'  vh     Mr.  r>i,n,ou  said 

settled  on  the  ^Velsh  Track  m  l  ei  ^^^^^ 
,    that  he  came  from  ^Vales.  they  , v    u d .    t  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

'  ■  our  ancestors  eame.  but  we  do  '-*\^,.;^',o' viewed  Pichard 
Wales  is."    He  also  says  I.Uvaid  ^  >>  '  .  pHiladel- 

Burnell  who  was  in  '^'f    ,  iufornied  him  tl,at 
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among  the  Chickasaws;"  that  Biirnell  said  a  Mr.  AVillain  who  had 
a  land  grant  in  the  Natehes  country  and  among  his  settlers  were 
some  Welshmen  "who  understand  the  Indians,"  that  two  AYelsh- 
men  in  his  colony  ''perfectly  understood  the  Indians  and  would 
converse  with  them  for  hours  together,''  the  AYelshmen  assuring 
him  that  ''the  Indians  spoke"  "Welsh;  that  some  were  there,  some 
w^est  of  the  Mississippi,  "some  in  very  remote  parts."  Said 
Edward  Williams  also  intervieAved  Sir  John  Caldwell,  Bart.,  who 
was  stationed  east  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  revolution,  who 
after  long  living  among  the  Indians  was  adopted,  and  married  a 
chief's  daughter,  "had  a  perfect  knowledge"  of  the  Indians' 
language;  they  informed  him  that  some  Welshmen  in  his  com- 
pany understood  the  language  of  the  Panis  or  Pawnees,  who  were 
^'considerably  civilized,  cultivated  the  ground,  and  built  houses" 
and  "will  work,"  and  so  were  not  killed  when  captured  but  sold 
into  slavery.  One  Rimington,  an  Euglisman  who  "had  long  been 
among  the  Indians"  was  reported  by  Edward  Williams  as  having 
been  at  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio  with  Jack  Hughes,  a  Welshman, 
where  he  saw  "some  strange  Indians"  from  "west  of  the  ]\Iis- 
sissippi ;  Rimington  could  not  interpret  them,  and  upon  reporting 
accordingly,^  a  Welshman  exclaimed,  "Oh  they  are  the  Welsh 
Indians,"  and  Hughes,  who  well  understood  them,  interpreted 
for  them.  Rimington  said  they  "are  tolerably  white  in  com- 
plexion, and  their  dress  like  that  of  the  Europeans:  a  kind  of 
trousers,  coats  with  sleeves,  hats  or  caps  made  of  small  and  very 
beautiful  feathers."  they  might  be  met  "at  the  Indian  Marts,  on 
the  Mississippi,  at  the  Xatches,  Forks  of  the  Ohio,  Kaskaskia. 
-etc."  That  Rimington  knew  there  were  "civilized  Indians  far 
^vest  of  the  Mississipi)i"  called  by  those  on  the  eastern  side  "Ka 
Anjon.  which,  in  their  language  signin-s.  first  of  men,  or  first 
men,"  and  was  inclined  to  think  them  the  "AVelsh  Indians."  That 
"Panis,  or  Pawnees"  means  with  India:is  east  of  that  river,  "a 
slave."  Dr.  Williams  mentions  "Anoth.^r  Gentleman"  who  was 
stationed  at  the  Illinois  declared  that  '*an  Indian  nation  Cilme 
•down  the  ^Missouri."  whose  language  "some  AVelsliiut'n  in  his 
reginunit"  said  was  Welsh,  "and  that  t)iey  had  among  them  a 
Manuscript  Welsh  Bible.  They  novov  came  down  bnt  when  there 
were  ,  floods  in  the  ^Missouri"  ami  brouizht  hides,  fnrs.  buffalo 
tongues,  etc."  He  avers  that  Binnon  seemed,  to  Edward  Williams, 
•"perfectly  ignorant  of  Madog's  emigration;"  thought  the  P.adou- 
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said  they  sho.ved  lum  a  stone  o^J^l^^dt  " 

.vhich  they  kept  in  ,°"^/Xs  to  several  writers  .'ho 

Variously  Named.  >  !  Co.'s  ^ 

say  that  there  no.v  ,s  such  a  tnbe^  .  Charlevoix,  vol.  2,  p. 
Description  of  Louisiana  p.  16  anclj  He  adds  that 

225.   Bossu-s  account  of  I—  . 
tbese  ^Velsh  Indians  seem  to      by  v  ^ 

-Hith^r^r^'^:^^^^^ 

reckons  the  Canoz.  a^d  Maetotatas^  ^.^  f,,  ' 

Gov.  Dinwiddle  ^-^-^       ^^J^I^J^'f a  Mr.  Coehran,  to  the  , , 
June,  1T91,  there        J^""  " ^ect  stating  that  the  French 
late  Governor  Dmwiddie.  on  this  ^ct,  =  ^^^.^^^ 

governor  of  ^a-da  sent  t.r^  you^  ^ 
settled  at  the  back  of  ^e^^  bpam  ^ 

for  they  had  ATelsh  Bibles  among  hem.   The,        ^^.^^^^  ^^^^ 

,ion  to  the  French.  ^^^^^^'^  "^^^^  .i^ost  cut  off  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississipp  .   hev  had  been^ 

P,ench;  ^  small  ,,,en 
they  now  live,  ^^ho  are  no^%  _  determined  to  send  an  army 
the  French  governor  ,  ,tate  of  war  with 

to  destroy  them ;  but  the  1-  reneh  l  em  Cochran 

-    Bations  nea.r  ^^^^^^^^^liZ  him  .vTttthis  account  iu- 

r S^i  "tUn^-messengcrs  wh^.;nt 

ery,  were  gone  sixteen  ^       J         J  ,       from  Canada, 

so  that  this  pocplo  must  live  at  a  grea. 

due  west.  Governor  Dinwiddie  agreed  with  three 

letter  is  dated  AVinc!u.stor.  August  ^.1^^  afterwards 
^"^''Taitlftui:.orti:;;  '^^oundcdindelnshu,.' 

i  Vl  rlan.  in 'wliose  hand,  n  copy  of  that  letter 
Z  Sc^l  S  Dr' Morgan  of  the  British  Museum  "for  inspcc 
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tion  by  Lord  Shelburne,"  had  written  to  AVillianis  that  he  (Mor- 
gan) had  ''thought  its  contents  not  deserving  of  regard"  and 
had  so  told  Shelburne ;  but  that  Morgan's  reason  for  thinking 
''slightly"  of  this  narrative  was  "that  AYelsh  bibles  were  found 
among  this  people;"  which  objection  Williams  thinks  devoid  of 
weight,  as  '*many  Welsh  people"  who  had  gone  into  that  coun- 
try and,  'finding  some  people  there  who  understood  the  Welsh 
language,  might  leave  printed  Welsh  Bibles  behind  them;"  that 
a  tradition  so  general  "as  to  obtain  from  Mexico  to  high  northern 
latitudes,  there  must  be  some  foundation  for  it;"  and  cites  Gen- 
tleman's •  Magazine,  May,  1791,  p.  206,  and  for  August,  1791, 
p.  693. 

Peru — Madoc's  Discovery?  Williams  here  cites  "Mr.  John 
Williams"  in  "Natural  History  of  the  ffineral  Kingdom,"  Vol. 
2,  as  favoring  the  belief  of  ]\[adoc's  having  discovered  Peru,  some 
of  the  "few  fair  and  white  persons  found  there  by  the  Spaniards" 
being  his  colony's  descendants,  that  ]\Iadoc  first  landed  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  on  his  second  voyage  was  shipwrecked  at  the 
Amazon,  up  wliich  he  went  and  on  to  Peru,  etc. ;  that  ]\Ianco 
Capac  and  ^lamma  Ocelle  were  "Madog  and  his  wife;"  that 
another  reason  assigned  by  said  author  for  so  thinking  is  that 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  "were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  a  people  from  the  east  would  visit  them.  Madog 's 
promise  of  returning  again  was  lianded  down  from  father  to 
son,"  which  tradition  was  dimned  by  time,  etc.;  that  Montezuma 
was  the  eleventh  emperor  since  conquering  the  country,  etc.  But 
the  "John  Williams.  LLD,"  from  whose  "Enquiry,"  etc.,  we 
have  taken  all  the  foregoing,  expresses  disbelief  in  the  theory 
of  Madoc's  having  discovered  Peru,  thinking  it  more  likely  that 
his  descendants  "dwelling  on  the  sea  coast,  west  of  ^lexico. 
might,  when  at  sea.  be  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  carried  to  Peru, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  return,  settle  tliere."  That  if  twenty 
years  be  allowed  each  emperor,  ^Montezuma  as  the  eleventh  in 
Mexico  and  Ata))alipa  the  twelfth  in  P(M'u  would  account,  as  to 
time,  for  the  erection  of  those  two  emi)ir('s  as  coeval  ^^■itll  ]Madoc, 
etc.    He  tlien  refers  to  Drummond's  theory: 

Drummond's  Theory.  "Captain  John  Drummond.  who  re- 
sided in  ]\Iexico  I'oi'  many  yciirs,  in  a  military  capacity,  as  an 
engintH^r,  geograpluM*  and  naturalist,  'is  J'ully  persuaded  and  con- 
vinced, that  ^ladog  was  one  of  tlie  conf(Mlerate  chiefs  who  Avent 
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upon  an  expedition  westward  from  Britain,  about  the  year  1170 ; 
and  that  he  hath  heard  of  colonies,  or  tribes  of  Welsh  people  now 
existing,  who  he  thinks  are  descendants  of  Madog's  people.'  And 
he  is  of  opinion  also  that  the  emigrants  were  a  mixture  of  Welsh, 
North  Britons  and  Irish,  and  that  Madog  was  the  naval  com- 
mander." ** 

Irish  Accompanied  Madoc.  '^t  is  said  by  Jean  Brechsa,  a 
Bard,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1480,  that  Rhiryd,  an  illegi- 
timate son  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  who,  Dr.  Powell  says  was  Lord 
of  Clochran  in  Ireland,  'accompanied  Madog  across  the  Atlantic 
(Morwerydd)  to  some  lands  they  had  found  there,  and  there 
dwelt.'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  some  Irish 
went  with  Madog  to  America.  ** 

Warrior  Celts  of  Mexico.  ''The  captain  observes,  that  Don 
Juan  de  Grijalva,  a  Spaniard,  says  that  'He  found  the  Celts  of 
Mexico,  some  having  little  or  no  arms,  but  clothed  in  hides ;  and 
that  the  fierceness  of  their  manners,  and  their  undaunted  courage, 
resembled  the  old  Britons,  as  described  by  Henry  the  Second,  to 
the  Emperor  Emanuel  Commens.  He  says  also  that  there  were 
others  with  short  skirted  vests,  of  different  colors,  with  targets  and 
short  black  spears,  and  that  these  new  men  in  Mexico  were  adored 
by  the  natives,  for  their  courage  and  dexterity,  for  that  they  had 
never  seen  ships  'till  they  came  among  them,  from  afar.' 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  captain,  that  Madog  and  his  company 
first  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico." 

Montezuma's  Forefathers.    '^The  captain  informed  me,  that  he 
^  and  his  servant,  who  was  a  Ilighlaiider,  paid  a  visit  to  the  only 
descendant  of  :\Iontezuma  tlien  living,  who  was  a  venerable  old 
man,  and  who  told  him  that  liis  forefathers  came  from  a  distant 
country,  which  this  gentleman  thinks  was  Britain." 

Scotch  Mexicans.  "The  captain  also  said  that  on  a  journey 
through  the  country,  he  came  to  a  hut  of  tlie  ]\Iexicans.  where  he 
heard  a  woman  singing  to  her  child.  His  servant,  witli  great 
^  surprise,  told  his  master  tliat  he  understood  Avhat  she  said,  for  it 
was  Erse,  the  language  of  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland;  whence  it 
seems  clear  that  ]\Iadog's  company  had  Scots  among  them." 

Celtic  Discoveries.    "By  the  same  gentleman  I  have  been  in-  • 
formed  tliat  Sir  George  ^Mackenzie,  in  a  letter  to  James  tlie  Fourtlf, 
Earl  of  Perth,  his  grandfather,  on  the  subject  of  the  Celtic,  as 
some  call  them,  as  others,  the  British,  Discoveries  in  Europe  and 
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America,  says,  that  they  are  mentioned  by  Baronius,  Scaliger, 
Salmasius,  Lipsins,  etc.,  as  having  taken  place  long  before  any 
other  nation  in  Europe  thought  of  visiting  America. 

"In  a  letter  to  the  Eight  Hon.  William  Pitt,  signed  Columbus, 
inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  September  23rd,  1790."  *** 

Cabot  Discovers  Welshmen.  ''We  are  there  told  that  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  about  the -year  1495,  two  years  after  the  first  voyage 
of  Columbus,  discovered  Florida  and  Mexico;  and  that  he  found 
on  the  different  parts  of  the  coast,  the  descendants  of  the  first 
British  discoveries,  Avho  settled  at  Mexico  about  the  year  1170. 
In  the  records  of  the  Mexican  emperors,  are  set  down  the  arrival 
and  settlement  of  their  first  great  Progenitors,  whom  the  unfor- 
tunate Montezuma  describes  in  1520,  in  a  speech  made  to  his  sub- 
jects, after  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  that  monster  of  cruelty, 
'Cortez.'" 

Montezuma's  Declaration  of  Foreign  Ancestry.  'Kinsmen. 
Friends,  Countrymen,  and  Subjects:  You  know  I  have  been 
eighteen  years  your  sovereign  and  your  natural  king,  as  my  il- 
lustrious predecessors  and  fathers  were  before  me.  and  all  tlie 
descendants  of  my  race,  since  v/e  came  from  a  far  distant  north- 
ern nation  whose  tongue  and  manners  we  yet  have  partly  pre- 
served. I  have  been  to  you  a  father,  guardian,  and  a  'oving 
prince,  while  you  have  been  to  me  faithful  subjects,  and  ardent 
servants. 

"  'Let  it  be  held  in  your  remembrance  that  you  have  a 
claim  to  a  noble  descent,  because  you  are  sprung  from  a 
race  of  free  men  and  heros,  who  scorned  to  deprive  the  native 
Mexicans  of  their  ancient  liberties,  but  added  to  their  national 
freedom,  principals  which  do  honor  to  human  nature.  Ou-' 
divines  have  instructed  you  of  our  natural  descent  from  a  people 
the  most  renowned  upon  earth  for  li])erty  and  valor;  because  or! 
all  nations  they  were,  as  our  first  parents  told  us.  the  only  unsub- 
dued people  upon  earth,  by  that  warlike  nation,  wliose  tyranny 
and  ambition  assumed  the  conquest  of  the  vrorld :  but  neverthe- 
less, our  great  forefathers  checked  their  ambition,  and  fixed 
limits  to  their  conquests,  altliough  but  the  inliabitants  of  a  small 
island,  and  but  few  in  number,  compared  to  the  ravagers  of  the 
*earth,  who  attempted  in  vain  to  conquer  our  great,  glorious,  and 
free  forefathers,  etc'  The  autlior  of  the  above  account  told  me, 
that  he  had  seen  Montezuma's  speech  in  a  Spanish  manuscript,  in 
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the  year  ITSi.  when  he  arrived  at  Mexico;  and  that,  most  prob- 
ably, it  is  still  extant.  *** 

-The  above  deseription  remarkably  and  exactly  ansAvers  to 
the  characters.  Banners  and  principles  of  the  ancient  Bntons. 

Mexicans  Descendants  of  Britons.  "It  also  appears  from  the 
negotiations  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  an  English  adnnral,  in  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign;  and  from  the  speeches  of 
various  Mexican  chiefs,  to  Sir  John  Hawkins'  ofBcers  wlio  ^vere 
sent  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  to  negotiate  with  the  Spanish 
Viceroy,  that  these  chiefs  looked  upon  themselves  as  descended 
from  the  ancient  Britons."  ** 

"  Antonio  Goluaso.  a  Portugese  author  of  great  repute,  men- 
tions the  expedition  of  a  Captain  Machan,  or  Mackman,  a  British 
adventurer,  in  1344.  who  had  been  in  Mexico,  and  had  got  store 
of  wealth  and  silver  from  the  British  sovereign  of  that  day;  but 
who  was  cast  away  on  his  return  to  Europe,  with  all  his  treasure, 

near  Maderia.  •    i.-  1 1  . 

'  Columbus'  Knowledge  of  Previous  Voyages.  It  is  highlj 
probable  that  Columlms  derived  his  notion  of  a  western  conti- 
nent, from  tlie  reports  of  former  voyagers;  especially  from  tl>e 
papers  of  a  IM-itish  captain,  who  in  sailing  from  Mexico,  or  from 
some  part  of  America,  was  forced  by  a  gale  of  wind,  through  the 
straits  of  Gi)n-altar.  up  to  Genoa,  where  his  vessel  was  lost;  and 
who  after  the  wreck,  lived  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  where  he 
died,  and  left  his  papers,  books,  charts,  and  .journals  m  the 
hands  of  Columbus." 

Williams  Summarizes  "Witnesses.  "We  have  now  a  crowd  ot 
witnesses  t,>  present  existence  of  a  tribe,  if  not  numerous  tribes 
of  Welsh  Indians  on  tlie  continent  of  North  America.  In  this 
sequel  I  have  enumerated  several  fresh  evidences  to  the  fact. 
■  Alentioninir  th,.  names  given  above,  he  adds  the  following  pas- 
sages in  Captain  Carver's  •■Travels  in  interior  parts  ot  North 
America.'" 

Carver's  Reference  to  White  Indians.  -  In  page  11!^.  the  cap- 
tain says,  -a  little  to  the  northwest  of  the  M.'ssorie  Qlissouri^  and 
St.  PiJrre.  the  Indians  faitlier  told  me  that  there  was  a  nation, 
rather  smaller  and  whiter  than  the  neigliboriiig  tribes,  who  culti- 
vate th.'  ground,  and  (as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  th.<ir  ex- 
pressioiisl,  in  some  measure,  tlie  arts.' 

"In  the  following  page,  speaking  of  tlie  same  Indians,  he  says. 
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^^They  are  supposed  to  be  some  of  the  different  tribes  that  were 
tributary  to  the  Mexican  kings ;  and  who  fled  from  their  native 
country,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  these  parts,  about  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  about  two  centuries  ago.^^'  " 
Mexicans  of  the  Del  Norte.  "The  following  account  is  given 
by  Hakluyt,  Vol.  3d.,  page  311,  from  Antonio  de  Epejo,  written  in 
1583.  The  same  accounts  are  given  by  others,  mentioned  by 
Hakluyt. 

''The  Spaniards  along  the  Rio  del  Norte,  Lat.  37  upwards, 
found  the  Indians  far  more  civilized  and  having  a  better  form  of 
government  than  any  others  in  Mexico.  They  had  a  great  number 
of  large  and  very  populous  towns,  well  built  of  stone  and  lime, 
■  three  or  four  stories  high ;  their  country  is  very  large  and  exten- 
sive. The  chief  town,  called  Cia,  has  not  less  than  eight  markets. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  warlike,  have  great  plenty  of  cows  and 
sheep,  dress  neats  leather  very  fine,  and  make  of  it  shoes  and 
boots  which  no  other  Americans  do.  They  have  large  fields 

of  corn,  and  make  curious  things  of  feathers  of  various  colors. 
They  manufacture  cotton,  of  which  they  make  fine  mantles  striped 
with  blue  and  white.  And  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  have  many  chapels, 
and  erect  crosses,  and  they  live  in  general  security  and  peace." 

The  following  summary,  with  some  extracts  from  the  work  of 
Rev:  Benj.  F.  Bowen,  entitled  "America  Discovered  by  the  Welsh 
in  1170,  A.  D."  (Phila.,  187G.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.),  upon  the 
subject  of  alleged  m^lsh-speaking  American  Indians,  including 
the  Mandans,  and  in  which  he  enters  at  large  into  the  defense 
'  of  the  :^Iadocian  theory  of  American  discovery,  are,  we  believe, 
well  worthy  of  perusal.  The  merits  of  Bowen 's  discourse  and 
-his  very  large  repository  of  evidences  as  narrations  and  other- 
wise, cannot  be  duly  appreciated  without  reading  his  book. 

Bowen 's  Claims— Tuscoraras  Were  Welsh.  Bowen  refers  to 
the  Tuscorara  Indians,  as  Doegs,  Chowans,  Meherrins,  and  Not- 
toways;  were  Southern  Iroquois,  and  wlien  defeated  in.  1712  by 
the  Carolinians  the  remnant  fled  north  and  became  tlie  sixth 
nation  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy;  :Mingoes  was  the  Algonquin 
name  of  it. 

Iroquois  Expelled  "Alligev/i."  lie  says  the  Five  Nations  or 
Ivonoskoni  or  " Cabin-Buildors,"  ''from  all  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained," came  from  the  west  and  warred  against  the  Alligcwi  or 
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Alleghanians  and  drove  tliem  into  the  interior;  that  they  ^vere  so^ 
exnelled  and  moved  west^vard  is  certain,  and  were  supposed  to 
be  whites;  that  as  shown  by  JlcCiiUoeh  in  his  "Researches  on 
America"  the  barbarous  Ivoquois  nearly  destroyed  "their  more 
refined  and  civilized  neighbors ;"  their  march  westward  evidenced 
by  their  fortifications,  the  red  men  ascribing  these  works  to 
white  men;"  that  the  westward  movement  is  distinctly  marked, 
showing  a  European  civilization  and  influence  in  erecting  de- 
fenses onto  the  Ohio,  where  they  made  a  vigorous  stand,  shown  by 
greater  number  of  earthworks;  when  defeated  on  the  lower  Ohio 
-after  a  residence  of  many  years,  the  remnants  of  those  tribes 
Tvhich  survived  «  fled  up  the  Missouri."   But  "Who  were  these 
Alligewi'  The  word  is  strikingly  familiar  to  the  Welsh  ear,  with 
its  double  L,  and  corresponds  with  the  Welsh  words  alh,  mighty, 
and  geni,  born,  or  'Mighty  born.'  "    That  although  the  Tuscar- 
oras  were  supposed  to  be  akin  to  the  Iroquois  m  language  he 
deems  it  "altogether  probable  that  they  were  more  anciently  a 
branch  of  the  Alligewi;"  that  the  Tuscoraras  were  lighter  colored 
than  other  tribes,  being  generally  mentioned  as  White  Indians,  as 
-ivere  other  tribes  in  the  west  and  south  "emanating  from  this 

source;"  and  adds:  tj.         i  • 

"They  stated  that  their  ancestors  were  Welsh.  If  the  objec- 
tion is  made,  how  they  eould  have  lost  traces  of  European  civili- 
zation so  soon,  it  may  be  recollected  that  the  buccaneers  of  St. 
Domingo  had  in  thirty  years  forgotten  all  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity Such  radical  differences  as  exist  between  the  white  and 
red  races  could  not  have  been  lost  without  the  lapse  of  centur- 
ies; while  their  languages  would  undergo,  more  or  less,  some 
marked  modifications." 

Welsh  Terms— Round  Tower.  Bowen  declares  the  word  Fon- 
-ti„o"— a  river  where  Morgan  Jones  found  Wclsh-speaking  In- 
dilns-seems  derived  from  Pont  y  Go,  "Tlic  Smith's  Bridge,  a 
smith  dwelling  beside  a  bridge,  which  name  might  be  given  such 
place  by  Indians  ignorant  of  metals;  that  "Docg  Indians  might  be 
a  corruption  of  Madog's  Indians;"  that  those  who  were  con- 
vinced on  the  subject  believed  that  ?Hadoc's  colony  landed  in 
New  England  and  moved  down  the  coast  and  inhabited  country 
between  Virginia  and  Florida ;  tliat  the  Round  Tower  at  Newport, 
R  I  indicates  "vestiges  of  European  civilization  *»  before  the 
Pil<-rim  Fatliers  landed,"  and  "is  certainly  constiiieted  on  the 
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same  principle  as  Stonelienge,  Eng.,  and  many  other  Cambrian 
memorials;"  conforms  exactly  to  the  Druidic  circle,  rests  on 
eight  round  columns  twenty-three  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty- 
four  high,  that  it  is  Cambrian,  not  Scandinavian  archeology; 
speaks  of  Stedman  ''of  Breconshire"  as  relating  that  Oliver 
Humphreys  narrated  that  ''an  English  privateer,  or  pirate"  being 
near  Florida  careening  his  vessel,  "had  learned,  as  he  thought, 
the  Indian  language,  which  his  friend  said  was  perfect  AVelsh." 
That  "our  American  mounds  agree  in  the  minutest  particulars 
with  those  described  by  Pennant  as  found  during  his  'Tour  in 
Wales;'-"  that  this  "is  the  opinion  of  De  Laet,  Ilornius,  ^litchel, 
and  others."    Bowen  proceeds  : 

"Welegeens."  "A  writer  in  the  ':\[ount  Joy  Herald,^ 
makes  this  statement:  'In  the  year  1S54  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  an  old  Indian  prophet,  who  styled  himself  the 
fifteenth  in  the  line  of  succession.  He  told  me,  in  broken 
English,  that  long  ago  a  race  of  white  people  had  lived  at  the 
mouth  of  Couestoga  creek,  who  had  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  who 
cleared  the  land,  fenced,  plowed,  raised  grain,  etc..  that  they 
introduced  the  honey  bee,  unknown  to  them.  He  said  the  Indians^ 
called  them  the  AVelegeens,  and  that  in  the  time  of  the  fifth 
prophet  the  Conestoga  Indians  made  war  witli  them,  and.  after 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  white  settlers  were  driven  away. 
Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  used  to  tell  us  what  a  hatred  and 
prejudice  the  Conestoga  Indians  had  against  red  haired  and  blue 
eyed  people — in  all  their  wars  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  AYhen 
taking  white  prisoners,  they  would  discriminate  between  the- 
black  haired  and  the  red,  showing  mercy  to  the  former,  and  re- 
serving the  latter  for  torture  and  death.  This  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  they  knew  from  tradition  of  Prince  ]Madoc  and  his 
followers,  and  of  the  fearful  fight  they  had  made.' 

"In  Onondaga,  New  York,  there  are  vestiges  of  ancient  settle- 
ments dating  back  beyond  the  time  when  tlie  council  fires  of  the 
six  nations  burned  there.  These  are  protected  hy  three  circular 
forts." 

Wyoming  and  Susquehanna  Valley  Remains.  Bowen  then  re- 
fers to  Isaac  Chapman's  "History  of  AVyominu:."  }*enn..  in  which 
that  author  states  that  remains  of  ancient  fori  iiicat  ions  exist  in 
the  AVyoming  valley  apparently  constructed  by  "a  race  of  people 
very  diiferent  in  their  habits  from  those  who  occupied  the  place- 
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when  first  discovered  by  the  whites;"  one  of  the  best  preserved 
of  which  he  examined  in  1817,  and  carefully  ascertained  its 
dimensions,  it  being  in  Kingston  township  on  the  north  side  of 
Toby's  Creek,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Susquehanna;  "it  consisted  probably  of  only  one  mound"  of 
equal  height  on  all  sides,  made  of  earth,  ''the  plain  on  which  it 
stands  not  abounding  in  stone.    On  the  outside  of  the  ramparts 
an  intrenchment,  or  ditch."    The  plain  when  first  known  was 
covered  with  a  forest,  "and  the  trees  which  grew  in  the  rampart 
and  the  intrenchment  are  said  to  have  been  as  large  as  those  in 
any  other  part  of  the  valley;"  one  oak  among  which  was  found 
"to  be  seven  hundred  years  old.    The  Indians  had  no  tradition 
concerning  these  fortifications"  nor,  apparently,  of  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  constructed."    Bowen  adds:    That  on  the 
Susquehanna,  a  little  above  AVilkesbarre  is  another  fortification 
"of  precisely  the  same  size  and  dimensions  as  that  described  by 
Chapman."    That  in  these  Avorks  and  up  that  river  to  Towanda 
human  skeletons  have  been  found,  "as  many  as  six  at  one  time 
having  heen  washed  out  of  the  old  fireplaces  by  the  freshets — 
large  earthen  vessels,  and  relics  of  various  kinds.    One  of  these 
earthen  vessels  was  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  thirty-six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  three  inches  thick,"  found  on  a  Mr.  Kinney's 
farm;  relics  of  iron  instruuKints  had  also  been  found,  "which 
agrees  with  a  remarkable  tradition  of  the  Shawanese  Indians 
who  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  'that  the  coasts  were 
inhabited  by  wliite  men  who  used  iron  instruments.'  " 

Welsh  Coat  of  Arms.  Says  Bowen:  "Six  buttons  were  also 
discovered  bearing  on  their  faces  the  mermaid,  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  Principality  of  AVales."    Bowen  proceeds: 

"Ring-Forts"  Like  Celts— Skeletons — Metals.  "The  state- 
ments of  these  early  writers  have  been  abundantly  confirmed,  re- 
specting the  existence  of  monumental  remains  and  traces  of 
civilized  life,  by  the  patient  explorations  of  such  workers  as 
Schoolcraft,  S([uit'r.  Davis.  Pidgeon,  and  others,  who  have  opened 
up  numy  of  these  lialt'-eoncealed  monuments  and  disclosed  their 
contents.  S(|uier.  in  speaking  of  tliose  found  along  the  Ohio  val- 
ley, says,  *The  British  Islands  only  alford  Avoi-ks  with  which  any 
eomparison  ean  safely  hv  instituted.  The  'ring-forts'  of  the 
ancient  Celts  are  nearly  identical  in  form  and  structure  with  a 
large  cl-ass  of  remains  in  our  own  country.'* 
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Bowen  then  refers  to  human  skeletons  found  by  Squier,  as 
related  in  his  ''Aboriginal  Monuments,"  together  with  ornaments 
and  metals  worked  by  skilled  artificers,  and  remarks : 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  mounds  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  Indian  burying  grounds.  They  are  the  sepulchres  of  a 
superior  people. ' '   He  proceeds  : 

Silver  Cross.  "In  1844  a  gentleman  in  Ohio  sent  to  the  librarian 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Manssachusetts, 
a  cross,  the  emblem  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  made  of  silver, 
and  was  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long.  It  was  found  on  the 
breast  of  a  female  skeleton  which  was  dug  from  a  mound  at 
Columbus,  over  which  a  forest  of  trees  had  grown.  On  this  cross 
the  capital  letters  I.  S.  are  perfectly  visible.  These  initials  are 
interpreted  to  mean  the  sacred  name,  lesus  Salvator." 

Celtic  Hieroglyphics.  "  A  relic  which  obtained  great  celebrity 
some  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  some  per- 
son in  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  found  at  Grave  Creek,  Virginia, 
near  the  Ohio,  in  the  upper  vault  of  the  celebrated  mound  there! 
The  attention  of  the  learned  world  was  brought  to  it  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  who  made  a  correct  drawing  and  published  it.*^  The 
mound  went  by  the  suggestive  name  of  'The  Grave.'  **The  relic 
was  found,  with  other  things,  by  the  sid^  of  some  skeletons.  It 
is  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  composed  of  a  compact  sandstone 
of  a  light  color.  The  inscription  upon  it  runs  in  three  parallel 
lines,  and  comprises  twenty-four  distinct  characters,  having  at 
the  bottom  a  hieroglyphic  or  ideographic  sign.  It  ha^  been  sub- 
jected to  the  studious  scrutiny  of  many  learned  men,  with  various 
results.  The  most  of  the  characters  have  been  decided  to  be 
Celtic  or  old  British." 

Broadsword.  "Some  years  ago  a  circular  plate,  made  of  cop- 
per and  overlaid  with  a  thick  plate  of  silver  on  one  side,  was 
found  near  the  city  of  Marietta,  Ohio.  The  copper  was  nearly 
reduced  to  an  oxide,  or  rust.  The  silver  was  black,  but  could  be 
brightened  by  being  rubbed.  A  small  piece  of  leather  was  insert- 
ed between  the  two  plates  of  silver  an,l  copper,  and  both  held 
together  with  a  central  rivet.  This  relic  exactly  resembled  the 
bosses  or  ornaments  appended  to  the  belt  of  the  broadsword  of 
the  ancient  Briton  or  Welshman.  It  lay  on  the  face  of  the  skele- 
ton, preserving  the  bone,  as  it  did  the  leather  and  tlie  lint  or  flax 
around  the  rivet.   Near  the  body  was  found  a  plate  of  silver,  six 
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inches  long  and  two  in  breadth,  and  weighing  one  ounce.    There  . 
were  also  several  pieces  of  a  copper  tube,  filled  with  rust  Jhese 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  equipage  of  a  sword. 

Engineering  Implements.  Bowen  declares  that  the  Ohio  earth- 
works and  those  of  the  Mississippi  show  great  proficiency  m 
engineering  with  ''all  parts  of  a  systematic  defense  and  even 
the  lookout,  corresponding  to  the  barbican  in  the  British  system 
of  the  middle  ages."  He  contends  that  the  many  relics  m  various 
metals  curiously  wrought,  found  in  those  earthworks,  must  m 
view  of  the  ignorance  of  the  red  man  of  those  arts,  be  regarded  as 
of  other  origin-the  ancient  genius  for  work  and  trade  m  metals 
indicating  probability  of  Welsh  origin. 

Mines.  He  declares  the  Upper  Lake  copper  mines  were  worked 
by  Welsh  in  the  thirteenth  .to  fifteenth  centuries;  trees  found 
standing  among  the  debris  showing  about  400  years'  growth; 
huge  chunks  of  copper  "lifted  out  of  their  beds  by  finished 
tools"  etc;  'Svooden  frame-works  and  skids  have  been  found 
made  with  sharp-edged  instruments."  He  thinks,  however,  that 
too  great  age  has  been  by  some  ascribed  to  the  defenses  and 
mounds  of  our  country,  citing  various  earthworks  made  during 
and  prior  to  the  revolutionary  period  as  being  less  ancient  than 
they  appear. 

Fortifications  Less  Ancient  Westward.  Bowen  states  that  trees 
in  the  Wyoming  valley  showed,  by  annular  rings,  from  600  to 
700  years'  age;  that  according  to  President  Harrison's  observa- 
)  tion  500  vears  would  be  required  for  growth  of  trees  on  those 
ruins  to  mature  to  middle  of  eighteenth,  century;  that  the  age 
of  trees  standing  on  those  earthworks  diminish  'Svith  striking 
regularity  in  the  ratio  of  their  distance  from  the  eastern  coast." 
The  first  found  reach  700 ;  in  the  Ohio  from  four  to  500 ;  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region  350  to  400 ;  that  by  comparing  these  figures 
with  A.  D.  1170  at  Madoc's  alleged  landuig,  etc.,  little  doubt  can 
linger  as  to  the  origin,  etc. 

\  Dispersion  From  Ohio.  Bowen  asserts  that  abundant  evidence 
existed  that  dispersions  went  on  to  soulh,  west  and  north  from 
moutli  of  the  Ohio  after  the  "Welsh  Indians"  w^.-re  driven  there, 
shown  by  similar  remains  indicating  skill,  etc.  Such  a  dispersion 
oft'ers  tlie  best  solution  for  **  numerous  accounts  given  of  thorn 
into  an  intelligible  and  consistent  whole." 

Semi-Civilized  Western  Indians— Names,    l^owen  cites  from  a 
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letter  from  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  to  Griffith  AYilliams  of 
London:  "That  the  natives  of  xVmerica  have,  for  many  years 
past,  emigrated  from  the  east  to  the  west  is  a  known  fact; 
that  a  people  called  the  Welsh  or  White  Indians  now  reside  at  or 
near  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of," 
traders,  etc.,  having  so  asserted;  that  an  Illinois  merchant  assured 
him  that  "  White  Bearded  Indians"  existed  west  of  the  Mississippi 
in  thirty-two  villages,  have  religious  ceremonies,  etc. ;  and  cites 
Cox's  "Description  of  Louisiana"  (1782)  showing  that  La  Hontan 
found  Indians  "much  more  civilized  than  any  other  Indians," 
designated  :Metoeantes,  800  miles  up  the  Missouri  on  "an  east 
lake;"  and  from  Charlevoix  (Vol.  2,  p.  225)  that  far  west  of  the 
Mississippi  were  "people  resembling  the  French,  with  buttons  on 
their  clothes."  etc.,  called  Maetotatas;  from  Bossu's  "Louisiana" 
who  had  information  "by  the  Indians  of  a  nation  of  clothed  peo- 
ple" far  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  villages  of  "white  stone,  navi- 
gated in  great  piraguas  on  the  great  salt  water  lakes,"  and  who 
cites  Peter  Martyr  as  declaring  that  "the  nations  of  Virginia  and 
Guatemala  celebrate  the  memory  of  their  ancient  heroes,  whom 
they  call  Madoc,"  and  that  Bishop  Nicholson  "believes  that  the 
Welsh  language  has  formed  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  languages 
of  the  American  nations.  There  are  antiquarians  who  pretend 
that  the  Spaniards  got  their  double  or  guttural  L  (LL)  from  the 
American.,  who.  according  to  the  English,  must  have  got  it  from 
the  AVelsh ;"  and  that  Bossu  adds  "that  these  Welsh  Indians  seem 

i.io  go  by  various  names,  such  as  Panes,  Panis  (Pawnees)."  And 
after  quoting  from  Williams  the  Caldwell  narrative  and  referring 
to  Rimington's  statement,  Bowen  declares  that  "the  Welsh  In- 
dians went  by  different  names,"  as  Padoucas,  Panis  (Pawnees), 
Ka  Anzou  (Kansas),  Matocantes,  ]\lactotatas.  and  Madawgwys, 
Madogians  or  ^ladogiant,  etc. ;  and  that  if 'm'  were  substituted  for 
'p'  in  "Padouca,"  making  it  "]\radouca,"  it  would  "more  nearly 
approach  the  general  name."  and  the  "p"  might  be  a  corruption 

/from  difficulty  of  pronunciation;  that  the  "Wliite  Padoucas" 
lived  in  detached  communities  from  37  north  and  07  west  to  43 
north  and  110  west:  that  the  Padoucas,  Pawnees  and  Kansans 
were  mixed;  that  from  documents  in  Jefferson 's  •  Congressional 
"Message  "the  Pania  IMcpie  in  Arkansas  were  formeily  the  White 
Panias,  and  are  of  the  same  family  as  the  Panias"  of  the  Platte; 
that  in  Du  Pratz's  Louisiana  the  "White  Panis"  in  the  map  are 
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at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas,  "Panis  Mahas,  or  White  Panis"  at 
the  head  of  the  Platte,  the  Padoueas  betv.-een,  ete. 
.  Madoc  is  "Matoc."  Bo^ven  asserts  that  "Matocantes  le- 
sembles  "Madoe,"  that  "a  Welshwoman  in  South  Wales  eallmg 
her  son  bv  that  nam.,  would  say  Matoc,  which  is  pure  Silunan  , 
Welsh,  th;  'd'  being  changed  into  't';  hence  there  might  follow 
such  names  as  Matociait.  Matociant,  Matocantes,  as  applied  to  the 

followers  of  Madoc."  ■      ,      m    i  f  ' 

Griffith's  Account.    Bowen  quotes  from  Judge  Toulman.  of 
Mississippi  in  "Kentucky  Palladium"  of  1804.  to  the  eftect  tha 
no  circumstance -relative^  to  the  west  has  excited  '-more  general 
attention  and  anxious  curiosity  than  the  opinion  that  a  nation  of 
white  men  speaking  the  Welsh  language  reside  high  up  the  Mis- 
souri "-an  idea  regarded  variously  as  "suggestion  of  bold  im- 
posture" or  "as  a  fact  fully  authenticated  by  Indian  testimony, 
and  the  report  of  various  travelers  worthy  of  credit;"  that  the 
Ohio  fortifications  "were  evidently  never  made  by  the  Indians, 
that  their  structure  indicates  an  agricultural  people  of  military 
o-cnius-  that  he  himself  entertains  "considerable  doubt  about  the 
fact-"' but  that  what  Jolm  Chikls  veraciously  related  to  him 
merited  "serious  attention,"  concerning  ^Maurice  Gritfith  s  ex- 
perience; who  a  native  of  Wales  forty  years  before  was  impris- 
oned in  Virginia  bv  the  Shawnees  and  taken  to  their  nation, 
where  after  remaining  several  years,  he  was  allowed  to  go  with 
five  Indians  "to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Missouri;"  that  m 
'  ascending  from  the  Missouri's  mouth  they  "frequently  came  m 
sic'ht  of"  the  river,  finding  salt  springs,  etc.;  found  lead  and  cop- 
pc°r  mines,  and  later  "white  mountains"  which,  though  m  sum- 
mer time  "appeared  to  be  covered  with  snow."  but  which  proved 
to  be  "iunnense  bodies  of  white  sand;"  had  passed  through 
"about  ten  nations  of  Indians;"  thence  up  a  "shallow  r.ver  '  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  beyond  which  they  wut  "for  several 
days,"  wh.-n  they  "accidently  met  with  three  white  men  in  the 
Indian  dress,    Griffith  immediat(>ly  understood  their  language,  as 
it  was  pure  Welsh"  excei>t  an  occasional  word:  that  (the  «liaw- 
nees  had  taken  turns  as  s|>okesmen,  etc)  it  being  the  turn  of  a 
Shawnee  to  interiirct,  CiritV.th  "preserved  a  profound  .sllenc.^  and 
never  gave  them  any  intimation  that  he  nnderslood,"  etc. 

European  Indians.    That  after  four  or  five  days'  journey  ihey 
reached  those  white  men's  village,  "where  they  found  that  the 
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whole  nation  was  of  the  same  color,  having  all  the  European  com- 
plexion;" for  some  fifteen  miles  ''the  three  men"  took  them 
through  their  villages,  where  a  council  over  the  conduct  to  be 
observed  towards  "the  strangers"  was  held  for  three  days  in  their 
presence,  ''as  the  strangers  were  not  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  language;"  the  conclusion  being  that  the  visitors  were 
warlike  and  should  be  put  to  death,  as  invasion  might  follow 
their  return.  "Griffith  then  thought  it  was  time  for  him  to 
speak.  He  addressed  the  council  in  the  Welsh  language;"  in- 
formed them  that  no  nation,  but  curiosity  had  sent  them,  they 
wished  to  trace  up  the  Missouri,  etc.  "An  instant  astonishment 
glowed  in  the  countenances,  not  only  of  the  council,  but  of  his 
Shawanese  companions,  who  clearly  saw  that  he  was  understood 
by  the  people;"  he  was  believed,  they  were  then  treated  with 
utmost  friendship;  the  Griffith  party  remained  eight  months, 
"but  were  deterred  from  prosecuting  their  researches  up  the 
Missouri  by  the  advice  of  the  people"  who  declared  that  after  a 
twelve  months'  journey  up  the  river  it  did  not  decrease,  etc. 

Forefathers  From  Abroad.  "As  to  the  history  of  this  people 
he  could  learn  nothing  satisfactory.  The  only  account  they  could 
give  was,  that  their  forefathers  had  come  up  the  river  from  a  very 
distant  country.  They  had  no  books,  no  records,  no  writings. 
They  intermixed  with  no  other  people  by  marriage ;  there  was  not 
a  dark  skinned  man  in  the  nation.  Their  numbers  were  very 
considerable.  There  was  a  continued  range  of  settlements  on  the 
river  for  fifty  miles,  and  there  were  within  this  space  three  large 

X  water  courses  which  fell  into  the  Missouri,  on  the  banks  of  which 
they  were  likewise  settled.**  Their  clothing  was  skins  well 
dressed.  Their  houses  were  made  of  upright  posts  and  barks  of 
trees.**  They  had  no  iron.  **  They  had  some  silver  which  had 
been  hammered  with  stones  into  coarse  ornaments,  but  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  pure.  **  He  said  nothing. about  tlieir  religion." 
Griffith,  after  preparing  a  canoe  and  promising  to  again  visit 

/  those  Indians,  descended  the  river  with  the  Shawnees  and  re- 
turned to  that  nation,  having  been  gone  "about  two  years  and  a 
half;"  and  a  few  months  later  found  it  possible  to  leave  a  hunt- 
ing party  and  reach  "the  settlements  on  the  Ixoanoke."  Childs 
"knew  him  before  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  saw  him  a  few 
days  after  his  return ;"  he  was  "universally  regarded  as  a  steady, 
honest  man  of  strict  veracity;"  Childs  "has  no  more  doubt  of  the 
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truth  of  his  relations  than  if  he  had  seen  the  whole  himself." 
Bowen  shows  the  lead  mines  to  have  been  in  Missouri,  the  salt 
springs  in  Nebraska,  and  the  "white  mountains,"  as  proven  by 
his  own  observations,  were  "bold  projections  of  limestone  which 
in  the  distance  appeared  like  banks  of  snow"  on  the  Missouri 
banks;  says  Griffith's  speaking  of  Indians  "all  white"  presents 
difficulties  but  is  partially  explained  by  stating  that  they  were 
unmixed  "by  marriage"  with  other  people  and  were  not  "dark 
skinned,"  that  they  were  white  enough  to  be  called  by  Griffith 
and  numerous  reliable  witnesses  "AYhite  Padoucas,"  "AYhite 
Panis,"  ""White  Indians;"  that  his  statement  that  they  had  "no 
records  and  no  horses"  differs  somewhat  from  those  of  others  but 
does  not  contradict  them,  as  "different  branches"  of  Indians 
were  visited,  etc.;  that  his  reference  to  their  language  "meant  no 
more  than  that  the  radical  structure  of  the  (Welsh)  language  was 
still  preserved  and  could  be  readily  distinguished,  though  some 
of  the  words  had  undergone  modification." 

Morgan  Lewis'  Account.  Bowen  cites  Gen.  Morgan  Lewis,  a 
revolutionary  army  officer  and  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Gates,  once 
governor  of  New  York,  etc.;  a  native  of  Wales,  his  father  was 
Francis  Lewis,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and 
the  latter  was  captured  at  Oswego  in  the 'French  Avar  and  assigned 
over  by  ]\Iontcalm  "to  certain  Indians,  as  their  share  of  prison- 
ers" among  which  Indians  "was  a  chief  whose  language  resem- 
bled the  Gaelic  (a  dialect  of  the  Celtic  with  which  Mr.  Lewis  was 
thoroughly  acquainted)."  'Mr.  Lewis  understood  him  "sufficient- 
ly to  discover  that  his  language  was  of  that  ancient  dialect;"  he 
then  "addressed  the  chief  in  AVelsh,  and  was  understood"  and 
Lewis  was  "selected  from  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  and  accom- 
panied and  guarded,"  etc.;  and  Lewis  "was  sent  to  England  in 
a  cartel  for  exchange  of  prisoners." 

BoAven,  after  referring  to  tlie  Ixoman  characters  tis  in  use  in 
AYales  after  Cesar's  invasion,  thus  alludes  to  the  Greek  characters 
in  use  in  their  sacred  literature,  and  to  the  various  books-  found 
among  the  American  Indians  as  shown : 

Were  They  Madoc's  Books?  "Yet  so  sacred  Avas  the  Greek 
character  held  by  monastic  scliools,  because  the  gospel  Avas  A\'rit- 
to.n  in  it,- that  many  transcribers — and  they  Avere  the  book- 
makers—clung Avith  a  religious  enthusiasm  to  it.  Christianity 
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was  certainly  introduced  into  the  island  in  the  second  century, 
the  Greek  forms  in  the  Welsh  language  had  not  become  lost,  and 
it  is  likely  that  many  parchment  manuscripts  were  extant, 
Madoc's  position  as  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  AYales,  not- 
withstanding the  scarcity  and  great  cost  of  books  in  those  times, 
would  enable  him  to  possess  some  of  the  most  valuable,  even 
those  illuminated  in  rich,  fixed  colors,  and  which  required  many 
years  of  patient  toil  to  manufacture.  It  is  far  more  within  the 
order  of  reason  to  believe  that  Madoc  and  his  emigrants,  upon 
leaving  their  own  native  shores,  would  take  with  them  copies  of 
the  great  book  of  books — the  king  of  books  on  the  throne  of  let- 
ters, than  that  they  would  leave  them  behind.  Some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, perhaps  the  most  of  them,  were  not  able  to  read  them, 
but  knew  somewhat  their  contents.  Under  their  new  conditions 
of  life,  relapsing  gradually  from  a  civilized  state,  these  manu- 
scripts came  at  length  to  be  invested  with  a  certain  sacred  mys- 
tery, as  the  depository  of  their  ancestors'  religious  faith.  No 
wonder  that  they  should  be  so  carefully  preserved." 

Bowen,  p.  120.  Ch.  XI,  thus  refers  to  the  Mandans.  and  to  Cat- 
lin's  visit  to  and  concerning  them: 

Bowen  On  the  Mandans..  "'During  the  present  century  various 
travelers  have  called  the  attention  of  the  'civilized  world  to  a 
small  body  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  upper  ^Missouri, 
called  Mandans.  They,  with  the  ]\Iinnetarees  and  Crows,  are 
classed  with  the  Dacotahs  or  Sioux,  although  it  is  known  that 
their  language  bears  no  affinity  whatever  with  the  latter  people. 
The  Mandans  are  very  light  colored.'' 

And  after  making  a  biographical  reference  to  Geo.  Catlin,  and 
stating  that  he  was  the  most  intimate  with  the  ^landans  of  all 
who  visited  them,  he  adds: 

Bowen  On  Catlin.  "■AVIieii  ^Ii-.  Catlin  made  his  first  entrance 
into  this  nation,  numbering  several  thousands,  h(i  was  struck  with 
y  their  appearance,  and  at  once  concluded  that  they  belonged  to  an 
amalgam  of  native  and  Avhite.  lie  was  at  a  loss  for  some  time 
how  to  account  for  this:  and  it  was  only  after  the  most  careful 
study  that  he  reached  the  conviction  that  tlu^  ^Mandans  were  a 
braneli  of  the  dcsrendaiits  of  ^Madoc's  colony,  lie  l)elieved  that 
the  ton  ships  of  ^ladoc.  or  at  loast  part  of  tluMii,  either  entered 
llie  Halize  at  the  moutli  of  the  ^lississippi,  or  tlie  colonists  landed 
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on  the  Florida  coast  and  made- tlieir  ^vay  inward:  They  began 
agrienltnre,  but  were  attacked  and  driven  to  erect  those  mimense 
earthen  fortifications  and  subsequently  were  driven  still  farther 
and" farther  inward.  Mandans  was  a  corraption  of  Madawgwys,  a 
mame  applied  by  Cambrians  to  the  followers  of  Madoe,"  He  says 

of  their  pottery :  .     ,  „  , 

Mandan  Pottery.  "They  exhibit  great  skill  in  the  manufacture 
of  potterv,  and  the  specimens  found  in  the  earthen  remains  of 
the  Ohio"  valley,  many  of  them  at  present  in  the  museum  at 
Cincinnati,  correspond  with  many  of  the  products  of  the  Man- 
dans  The  Mandan  women  mould  vases,  cups,  pitchers,  and  pots 
out  of  the  black  clay,  and  bake  them  in  little  kilns  m  the  sides  of 
the  hill,  or  under  the  bank  of  the  river.  ' 

Mandan  Language-It  Is  Welsh.  -The  most  convincing  proof, 
probablv.  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Catlin.  and  to  all  others  who  have 
studied 'the  possible  identification  of  the  Mandans  with  iladoc  s 
colonv  is  found  in  their  language.  The  resemblance  m  form  and 
sound  is  so  vcrv  marked  that  it  cannot  escape  the  eye  and  ear 
of  anv  individual,  much  less  those  of  a  Welshman.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  he  would  catch  the  soonest  any  similarity  m  the  two 
languages,  the  Mandan  and  the  Welsh.  And  fortunately  there 
are'too  many  instances  of  this  similarity' to  admit  for  a  moment, 
the  idea  of  chance  or  coincidence." 

Bowen  here  exhibits  a  table  of  "words  selected  from  the 
English.  :k[andan.  and  Welsh,  and  their  pronunciations,"  adding 
that  many  others  might  be  given : 


English. 

Mandan. 

Welsh. 

Pronounce( 

1 

Me 

Mi 

Me 

'  Yon 

Ne 

niwi 

Chwe 

He 

E 

A 

A 

"  She 

Ea 

E 

A 

It 

Ount 

Thvynt 

Hooynt 

AYe 

Eon  ah 

liana,  masc. 

Hoona 

Hona,  fern. 

Tlona 

Those  ones 

Yrliai  Hvna 

No.  or  there 

is 

not 

Ale<rosh 

^  Nagcoes 

N a gosh 

No 


Meg 


'J 


■'■j\n?:       \  f,,i  >i 
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English. 


Mandan. 


Welsh. 


Pronounced. 


Head 
The  Great 
Spirit 


Pan 


Nag 

Na 

Pen 


Pen 


Maho  peneta 


Mawr  penaethir  Yaoon 


Ysprid  mawr 

Tadwvs 

Pah 

Gab  an 
Enwi 


penaethir 
Usprid  maoor 


Father 
Foh !    Ugh ! 
Hammock 
To  call 


Tantah 
Paeechah 


Tadoos 
Pah 


Can pan 
Eenah 


GaGban 
Enwah 


Deep  Guttural  Sounds.  He  remarks:  "The  Welsh  is  noted  for 
its  deep  gutturals,  and,  to  the  ear  unaccustomed  to  hear  it,  it 
seems  very  harsh.  Travelers  have  observed  this  guttural  pro- 
nunciation very  extensively  among  the  American  Indians." 

Natches  Indians  Talked  Welsh.  ''Mr.  Baldwin,  in  his  recent 
work  on  'Ancient  xVmerica,'  in  his  endeavors  to  determine  the 
origin  of  the  Xatches  Indians,  says,  'they  differed  in  language, 
customs,  and  condition  from  all  other  Indians  in  the  country.' 
He  then  attempts  to  affix  their  traditions  with  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico." And  after  referring  to  the  AYillain  colony  in  the  Natches 
country  (hereinbefore  related),  Bowen  asks:  "Is  it  not  alto- 
gether likely,  then,  that  the  Uchees  and  Natches,  being  known  to 
be  so  very  different  from  the  surrounding  nations  in  language, 

^ spoke  the  same  as  the  Mandans,  and  that  the  language  of  the 
three  did  not  differ  much  from  the  AYelsh?"'  And  after  men- 
tioning the  Dr.  Morse  report  concerning  the  ""Yrelsh  Indians"  in 
1820,  and  to  Catlin's  researches,  Bowen  remarks:  "But  time  is 
making  things  more  equal,  and  the  sturdy  defenders  of  Madoc's 
voyages  and  American  colony  are  having  his  elaims  ratified  in  a 
most  astonishing  manner.    It  is  very  fortunatie  that  more  recent 

^  researches  have  brought  to  light  the  language  of  a  people  so 
rapidly  melting  away,  and  thus  supplied  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  many  AVelshmen  wlio  camic  in  contact  with 
tliem  could  understand  and  converse  with  these  AYelsh  Bearded 


Indians."    (p.  .130,  Ch.  12.) 
(Bowen,  p.  130,  Ch.  12.) 
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Mexico  and  Peru— Taltecs  to  Aztecs.   "Mexico  and  Peru  were 
the  most  civilized  parts  of  the  continent  when  the  Spaniards  ar- 
rived.   If  it  had  not  been  for  the  bigoted  zeal  of  the  Spanish 
priests,  and  most  signally  that  of  Zumarraga,  the  abundant  and 
astonishing  national  picture-writings  which  were  the  historical 
records  of  the  Aztecs  might  still  be  in  existence,  and  serve  to 
reveal  the  successive  links  in  the  mighty  chain  of  migrations  of 
the  early  peoples  so  that  much  of  the  mystery  that  still  lingers 
in  regard  to  their  settlement  and  civilization  could  be  removed 
The  historian  is  consequently  forced  to  rely  upon  Avhatever  fugi- 
tive pieces  escaped  tlie  hands  of  those  infamous  ravagers.  the 
study  of  the  monumental  remains,  and  the  broken  and  scattered 
lemnants  of  this  people,  scarcely  recognizable,  found  on  the  Mexi- 
can plateau  and  in  the  various  parts  of  the  American  territories." 

Aztecs  From  North.  ^'According  to  the  most  authentic  records 
which  remain,  the  Aztecs  came  from  the  regions  of  the  north,  'the 
populous  hive  of  nations  in  the  new  world,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
old.' 

"Claviegro,  the  patit-nt  and  voluminous  historian  of  New  Spain, 
assigns  the  following  dates  to  some  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  earlv  history  of  ^Mexico : 

A.  D. 

.  The  Toltecs  arrived  in  Anahuac    648 

They  abandoned  their  country   lOol 

The  Chichemecs  arrived   UTO 

The  Acolhnans  arrived  aboni   1200 

The  Aztecs  or  Mexicans  reached  Tula.   119l> 

They  founded  the  Mexican  Empire   1325 

Conquest  by  Cortez   1521 

Aztecs  Not  Barbarians.  ''Zurita,  a  celebrated  jurist,  whose 
personal  experience  and  ol)S(>rvation  among  the  Aztecs  extended 
over  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  w'lo  rolurned  to  Spain  in 
1560,  was  indignant  at  thr  epitlict  barbarian  as  applied  to  the 
Aztecs,  an  epithet,  he  says,  •wliicli  conhl  come  from  no  one  wlio 
had  personal  knowh-'dsj-e  of  tlie  capacity  of  tlic  people  or  their 
institutions,  and  whicli  in  some  respects  is  quite  as  well  merited 
by  the  European  nations.'  Then,  (juoting  Zurita  on  the  civiliza- 
tion, arts  and  sciences  of  the  Aztecs,  their  light  conqdexion  and 
European  dress,  he  ([uotes  further:    Throughout  the  diiferent 
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.cities  were  barber  shops,  where  the  men  assembled  to  have  their 
beards  shaved.  No  such  thing  was  known  among  the  American 
Indians."    Bowen  quotes  from  Prescott: 

'-'God  of  the  Air"— His  Return  Expected.  "  'Quetzalcoatl,  God 
of  the  air/  says  Prescott,  'instructed  them  in  the  use  of  the 
metals,  in  agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  government.  It  was  the 
golden  age.  For  some  cause  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
country.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  the  city  of  Cholula,  where  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  his  worship,  the  massy  ruins  of  which 
still  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  in  Mex- 
ico. "When  he  readied  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  he  took 
leave  of  his  followers,  promising  that  he  and  his  descendants 
would  revisit  them  hereafter,  and  then,  entering  his  wizard  skifi: 
made  of  serpents'  skins,  embarked  on  the  great  ocean  for  the 
fabled  land  of  Tlapallan  (are  there  not  here  the  Welsh  words  11a, 
place,  softened  into  tla  and  pell,  distant,  meaning  'distant 
place?')  He  was  said  to  have  been  tall  in  stature,  with  a  white 
skin,  long  dark  hair,  and  a  flowing  beard."   Bowen  proceeds: 

Aztec  Religion — Two  Sources.  "Their  religion  was  a  com- 
pound of  Christianity  and  mythology,  of  spiritual  refinement  aiid 
ferocity.  Indeed,  so  much  was  this  the  case  that  the  most  in- 
telligent and  judicious  historians  of  the  Aztecs  could  not  resist 
the  conviction  that  one  part  of  their  religion  emanated  from  a 
comparatively  refined  people,  while  the  other  sprang  from  bar- 
barians. Everything  pointed  to  the  doctrine  that  their  religion 
had  two  distinct  sources. 

*'Some  historians  have  erred  in  supposing  that  they  indis- 
criminately sacrificed  human  beings.  Their  sacrifices  were  crimi- 
nals collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  kept  in  cages,  and 
slain  upon  the  same  day  to  make  a  religious  exhibition." 

One  God — Prayers.  "They  recognized  the  existence  of  one 
God,  Supreme  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  Universe.  In  their  prayers 
they  addressed  Him  as  their  God,  'by  whom  they  lived,  omni- 
present, who  knoweth  all  thoughts  and  givedi  all  gifts,  without 
whom  man  is  nothing,  the  incorporeal,  invisible,  one  God,  of 
perfect  perfection  and  purity,  under  whose  wings  we  find  repose 
and  a  sure  defense.'** 

"The  ceremony  of  naming  children  shows  a  wonderful  coinci- 
dence with  what  are  called  C'hristian  rites.    The  lips  and  bosom 
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of  the  infant  were  sprinkled  with  water,  and  'the  Lord  was  im- 
plored to  permit  the  holy  drops  to  wash  away  the  sin  that  was 
given  to  it  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  so  that  the  child 
inight  be  born  anew.' 

Aztec  Bards— Welsh  Minstrelsy?  ''The  Aztec  nobles  had 
Bards  in  their  houses,  who  composed  ballads  suited  to  the  times, 
and  sang  and  played  on  instruments  in  honor  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  lord.  In  this  is  discovered  a  resemblance  to  the 
<iustoms  of  AVelsh  ministrelsy." 

Musical  Councils—Welsh  Trials?  Badges.  "They  had  also 
musical  councils,  held  on  special  days  in  the  presence  of  large 
public  assembles,  for  the  trials  of  historians,  poets,  and  musicians, 
in  their  respective  compositions,  before  the  monarehs  of  Mexico. 
Tuzcuco,  and  Tlacopan.  These  were  exactly  identical  with  the 
Welsh  Eisteddfods — ])ardic  and  musical  contests,  which  have  long 
been  and  are  still  held  in  Wales.  They  had  also  a  complete 
-system  of  orders  and  badges  resembling  those  in  Europe.  By  a 
study  of  their  stone  calendars,  they  are  known  to  have  had  regu- 
lar divisions  of  time :  and  their  years  consisted  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days." 

Montezuma's  People  Conquerors.  ''Historians  relate  that  in 
the  first  interview  of  ( 'ortez  and  ]\[ontezmna  in  his  palace,  the 
latter-said  that  his  ancestors  were  not  the  original  proprietors  of 
the  land.  They  had  oc(  ii])i('d  it  but  a  fow  ;ages,  and  had  been  led 
there  by  a  g^-eat  Being,  who,  after  giving  them  laws  and  ruling 
over  the  nation  for  a  time,  had  withdrawn  to  the  region  where 
the  sun  rises.  He  had  declared  upon  his  dl'cparture  that  he  or  his 
descendants  Avould  ag:ain  visit  them  and  nesume  his  empire.  Tlie 
wonderful  deeds  of  tlie  Spaniards,  the'r  fair  complexion,  and 
the  quarter  whence  tliey  came,  led  him  to  believe  tliat  they  were 
liis  descendants. 

"It  was  tliis  tradition,  intlexibly  maintained  by  all  the  natives, 
whicli  enabled  Cortez  and  his  followers  to  secure  such  a  complete 
conquest  throughout  the  Aztec  emi)ire." 

South  American  White  Civilization.  ''Tliree  Soutli  American 
natioiis  .ascribe  their  eivi]i/ati>;)n  an«l  reli|j:i.on  to  three  white  men 
who  appeared  among  them. 

"Abbe  i\Iolina  in  his  'History  of  Chili,'  Vol.  II.  book  I, 
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chap.  I,  says,  that  'there  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Baroa,  Chili, 
whose  complexions  are  a  clear  white  and  red.' 

''Baron  Humboldt,  in  his  'Political  Essays,'  remarks  that  'in 
the  forests  of  Guiana,  especially  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Oronoco,  are  several  tribes  of  a  whitish  complexion.' 

"Captain  John  Drummond,  who  resided  in  Mexico  for  many 
years  in  a  military  capacity,  as  an  engineer,  geographer,  and 
iaaturalist,  favored  Dr.  AVilliams,  the  author  of  the  'Enquiry,' 
with  his  opinion  on  the  subject."    (p.  140.) 

Bowen  then  quotes,  as  hereinbefore  taken  from  AYilliams' 
'Enquiry;'  and  proceeds:** 

.  .Tlascalan  and  Aztec  Fortifications.  "The  Tlascalans  belonged 
to  the  same  great  family  with  the  Aztecs.  They  came  on  the 
grand  Mexican  plateau  about  the  same  time  with  the  kindred 
races,  at  "the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. '  Their  immense  fortifi- 
cations and  walls,  which  extended  for  many  miles,  show  the  same 
methods  of  construction,  in  semi-circular  lines  and  overlapping 
one  another,  as  those  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi." 

Pyramid  Builders  From  Atlantic.  "]\Iost  of  the  historians  say 
that  the  two  great  pyramids — teocalli — just  northeast  of  the  city 
of  Mexico  were  constructed  by  an  ancient  people  that  came  to 
Mexico  from  some  country  east  situated  on  the  Atlantic  ocean." 

Aztecs  Coeval  With  Madoc.  "AVhat,  then,  is  the  conclusion  ? 
That  the  Aztecs  were  the  Alligewi,  who  were  found  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  by  :Madoc's  colony,  and  with  whom  the  latter 
became  amalgamated  and  moved  Avestwar«l.  Being  more  and  more 
pressed  by  the  powerful  Indian  nations  which  subsequently  gained 
control  of  the  middle  and  eastern  countries,  they  were  at  length 
obliged  to  abandon  the  Ohio  and  ]\Iississippi  valleys.  Some  por- 
tions of  these  people  had  reached,  as  a  sort  of  advance  guard,  the 
Mexican  plateau  before  those  who  were  left  behind  entirely  sur- 
rendered the  country.  The  date  of  founding  the  Aztec  empire — 
1325— necessitates  this  view."  ** 

Migration  Up  Missouri.  "When  this  mighty  migration  took 
place,  a  portion,  from  necessity,  convenience,  or  inclination,  as- 
cended the  ?^Iissouri;  and  of  these  the  ^Mandans  are  the  de- 
scendants; wliili^  the  main  body  moved  in  a  soutliwest  direction, 
leaving  uni.Mistakabh^  traces  of.  their  progress  from  the -^Missis- 
sippi  to  ]\Iexico." 
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Aztec-Welshmen  Controlled  Continent.  "The  Aztec  empire  be- 
eamfa  cTntrolHug  power  o.  this  continent  and  exacts  r  ^e 
for  the  Mexican  kings  from  all  the  Indian  tnbes.  The  ships 
J^hich  are  represented  on  Mexican  monuments  as  crossing  an 
leean  a"  Madoc's  vessels,  floating  on  the  Atlantic  fron.  ^^  ales 

'"'^b'bTBrassenr  de  Bonrbourg.  the  niost  profound  investigator 
in  Mexican  and  Peruvian  antiquities,  says,  'The  native  traditions  ^ 
generallv  tribute  their  civilization  to  bearded  white  men,  who 
came  ac'ross  the  ocean  from  the  east.'"   Bowen  prof eeds : 

Sebastian  Cabot,  m  149...      discovered  Florida  and  Mexico, 
and  found  along  the  coast  the  descendants  of  the  ^^  elsh  dlsco^- 
erers  who  eventually  settled  in  Mexico."  :;; 
Bowen,  (page  147)  cites  the  following  from  Carver: 
Carver-Mexican  Subjects.    "Captain  Carver,  m  his  Tra^Us 
in  North  America.'  says  that  'northwest  of  the  Missouri  and  St. 
Pierre,  the  Indian  fathers  told  me  that  there  was  a  nation  rathei 
smaller  and  whiter  than  the  neighboring  tribes,  who  cultivated 
the.  ground,  and  fas  far  as  I  could  gather  from  their  expressions 
in  some  measure  the  arts.    They  are  supposed  to  be  some  of  the 
different  tribes  that  were  tributary  to  the  Mexican  kings  and 
who  tied  from  their  native  country  to  seek  an  asyluin  in  tliese 
parts  about  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  bpaniau 
about  two  centuries  ago.'  "  and  cites  him   nrthcr  regarding 
„.issionarv  idea  of  the  Indians  having  "some  notion  of  the 
Christianinstitutions.  for  they  were  greatly  agitated  at  the  sight 
-of  the  cross,  which  made  such  impressions  on  them  that  the? 
showed  that  they  were  not  unacquainted  .with  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  Christianity."    Bowen  adds: 

•Civilized  Montezumans.  "Very  little  has  been  known  until 
late  vears  of  the  Rio  del  Xorte  and  its  source  or  sources,  which 
flows  in  a  soutlierly  direction  through  .Xew  Mexico  and  empties 
/  into  the  gulf  **  Military  and  scientific  expeditions  have  been 
sent  into  these  countries,  which  have  returned  witli  reports  of 
having  discoveivd  new  nations  al,out  wliom  nothing  has  b,.eu 

hitherto  known. 

"In  the  campaign  of  Central  Crook  ag.-.inst  tlie  Apaches,  a 

lar-e  tract  of  country,  rich  with  the  veli,.s  of  the  past,  was 

ope'iied    It  contains  a  chain  of  cities  in  ruins  and  aneuMit  towns 
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still  inhabited  by  a  race  which  holds  itself  aloof  from  Mexicans, 
Indians,  and  Americans,  and  prides  itself  on  its  descent  from  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  maintains  a  religion  and 
government  peculiar  to  itself.  **  A  strong  wall  surrounds  the 
largest  settlement. 

"Montezuma  is  their  deity,  and  his  coming  is  looked  for  at 
sunrise  each  day.  Their  priests  wore  heavily  embroidered  robes, 
while  their  religious  ceremonies  are  very  formal  and  pompous. 
They  have  a  high  order  of  morality.  The  chief  powers  of  gov- 
ernment are*  vested  in  thirteen  caciques,  six  of  whom  are  elected 
for  life.  They  are  quite  advanced  in  civilization.  Their  women 
are  not  treated  as  beasts  of  burden,  but  are  respected,  and  per- 
mitted to  confine  themselves  to  housekeeping.  From  all  that  can 
be  gleaned,  it  appears  that  these  people  have  maintained  their 
traditions  unbroken  for  at  least  three  centuries  and  a  half." 
Bowen  proceeds : 

Civilized  Moquis  in  Arizona.  "Dr.  Oscar  Leow,  chemist  to 
^Yheeler's  surveying  expedition,  has  contributed  a  brief 
intensely  interesting  article  to  the  'Popular  Science  ^lonthly'  for 
July,  1874:,  on  'The  ]\Ioquis  Indians  of  xVrizona,'  "  who  observes:*"' 
Their  seven  cities  stand  upon  very  high  precipitous  cliffs  of  sand- 
stone, which,  when  seen  in  the  distance,  present  such  bold  fronts 
that  it  appears  out  of  the  question  for  any  one  to  think  of  climbing 
them.  As  the  traveler  approaches,  however,  he  discovers  narrow 
and  circuitous  paths,  which  must  be  passed  over  single  file  np 
and  up, till  the  summit  is  reached.  On  this  giddy  height  Is  the 
Mme  of  the  Moquis.  Dr.  Leow  terms  it  the  'Gibraltar  oi"  the 
AYest,'  which  the  Xavajoes  and  Apaches  have  never  been  able  to 
conquer. 

,  "Here  the  habitations  are  not  built  of  adobe,  like  Indian  and 
Mexican  huts,  but  of  stones  firmly  held  in  place  by  a  cement  of' 
clay  and  sand.  The  stories  are  about  seven  feet  high,  divided 
into  rooms,  and  each  provided  with  a  fire-pla<M\  AVindows  are 
cut  into  the  walls  about  a  foot  square." 

Welsh  Architecture — Cookery.  "Tiie  architecture  of  these 
stone  houses  bears  a  marked  conformity  with  that  of  the  i*uder 
ages  among  the  AVelsh. 

"The  physical  appearance  of  the  Akxinis  is  a  nearer  approach  to 
tiiat  of  the  Caucasian  than  to  that  of  the  ^Mongolian  race.  The 
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complexion  is  a  light  red-brown,  and  the  eountenance  unusually 

""''lIlTcozzens,  (of  the  Wheeler  espedition)  says  that  'their 
faces  were  so  bright  and  intelligent  that  I  fancied  they  only  re- 
quired to  he  clothed  in  American  dress,  and  shorn  of  their  long 
locks  of  eoarse  black  hair,  to  enable  them  to  easily  pass  for  people 
of  our  own  race  who  had  become  brown  from  exposure  to  the 
sun    Their  clothing  is  neat,' and  they  have  an  abundance  ot  it. 
TheV  knit,  spin,  and  weave  blankets,  cloaks,  etc.    They  also 
manufacture  certain  kinds  of  pottery."    Their  reservoirs  are 
mentioncd-utilized  for  live  stock,  and  corn,  the  prmeipal 
crop  "    "The  corn  is  ground,  and  then  mixed  with  water,  so  as 
to  form  a  paste.   The  woman  who  makes  it  dips  her  hand  m  the 
paste  and  rapidly  passes  some  of  it  over  hot  stones  where  it 
is  soon  baked.   The  cakes  resemble  the  Welsh  bara  llechan,  noted 
in  their  cookerv.    They  have  a  kind  of  food  called  panoche,  and 
still  another  called  tomales-by  mixing  flour  and  meat  in  a 
powdered  state.    **    Tlie  vice  of  drunkenness  and  crime  of  mur- 
der are  not  known  among  this  people.    They  are  kind,  warm- 
hearted, and  hospitable.    They  believe  that  their  great  father, 
j\tontezuma.  lives  where  the  sun  rises." 

Aztecs  of  Welsh  Blood.  "Mr.  Cozzens  studied  their  manners 
and  customs,  and  endeavored  to  learn  something  of  the  history  of 
this  singular  race.  He  says  that  it  is  asserted  by  the  people  of 
the  other  pueblos  'that  tliey  arc  descendants  of  the  Aztecs,  though 
w'ith  Welsh  blood  in  their  viens.'  " 

Mohave-Welsh  Words.  "The  ^lohaves.  who  arc  on  the  Col- 
orado reservation.  Arizona,  are  a  small,  isolated  tribe,  not  more 
than  perhaps  a  thousand  all  told.  I'liey  are.  different  from  all 
other  Indians.  The  worn,  n  arc  tall,  cb.mly.  an.l  less  servile  tlian 
most  Indian  women.  Th.'ir  lanirnage  is  peculiar,  and  has  ^\  elsh 
words  in  it,"  *" 

Modocs- Madocs?  -  The  perlidious  and  barl.arous  niassa.  re  of 
G.'uerid  ('an!>y,  Kl-azer  Tiionias.  and  othei's,  by  savage 

band  eall.-d  tlie  ^lo.lo.-s.  lov.uirlit  tli.M.i  iiilo  :in  unmviald-  noto- 
,-i,.|y;  bul,  whib.  p;is-;iii-.  it  IS  wnHl.y  of  ,pirry  li.nv  tle-y  v:,uu-  by 
,1  nano'  si,  much  lilo'  that  ;.r  AInd.M-."    M'P-  '■'''■) 

Indian  Freemasons,    k.ou.-n  tlim  rclVrs  to  tlie  beginning  of 
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Freemasonry  in  America,  as  stated  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
proceeds : 

''But,  if  the  testimony  of  the  intelligent  travelers  can  be  ac- 
cepted, it  seems  quite  evident  that  lodges  of  Freemasons  were  in 
existence  among  the  American  Indians  centuries  prior  to  this  time, 
all  of  which  point  to  a  Welsh  origin.  They  certainly  had  private 
societies,  which  met  at  certain  times,  and  the  proceedings  of 
which  were  kept  inviolably  secret  under  an  oath."  He  then 
cites  Governor  DeAVitt  Clinton  as  believing  that  the  signs  of 
Freemasonry  were  found  among  the  Indians.  "In  an  inter- 

view that  he  had  with  an  Indian  preacher,  the  latter  unmistakably 
made  revelations  which  convinced  the  former  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  order."  The  Iroquois  are  referred  to  as  having  iMasonic 
orders,  whose  procedure  was  ''same  as  among  the  whites."  He 

_  asks  :  .     ^  ,  ^  -  ..      ■       :  -  ■.i.^W  :;v^^>^; 

Freemasonry  in  Wales.  "Whence  did  they  originate?  There 
was  a  long  period  in  Europe  when  the  knowledge  of  Freemasonry 
was  mostly  confined  to  the  Druids,  and  in  Wales  this  order  was 
the  most  generally  found.  It  was  their  home.  There  they  had 
their  colleges  and  schools  of  learning.  They  were,  indeed,  priests, 
legislators,  and  historians.  Through  their  order  the  principles  of 
the  mystic  craft  were  preserved  throughout  Europe.  It  was  as- 
sociated with  the  later  system  of  Bardism;  it  was  known  that 
its  deepest  roots  were  struck  in  the  soil  of  Wales.  Madoc,  the 
son  of  a  king  and  surrounded  by  a  heroic  band  of  eminent  men, 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Freemasonry,  and 
when  they  landed  in  America  they  brought  those  principles  with 
them.  There  are  not  wanting  instances  where  the  lives  of 

many  whites  have  been  spared  by  the  Indians  because  the  un- 
derstood certain  secret  signs  comnuuiieated  to  them." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  Welsh  language  among  the  American 
Indians,  Bowen  says : 

The  Language  Test.  "An  eminent  modern  linguist  has  said 
'that  the  genealogy  and  antiquities  of  nations  can  be  learned 
'only  from  the  sure  testimony  of  their  languages.'  " 

He  then  declares  that  "discovery  of  portions  of  a  language" 
among  nations  separated  by  ocean,  '"surely  indicates  lliat  some 
who  spohr  that  language  nuist  have  bi'ought  it  there."  And, 
adverting  to  instances  of  "imagined  similarities"  by  the  i^ihilolo- 
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Cists  he  savs:   "But  ^vhen  it  is  found  that  an  identity  exists  in 
il)        form,  (2)  the  sound,  and  (3)  the  signification,  and  tha 
too  in  multiplied  instances,  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  this 
Identity  does  not  rest  on  accident  or  coincidence.    The  studen 
of  language  seaches  for  some  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question,  by  ascertaining,  if  possible,  how  those  portions  were 

introduced."  "       .    .  -xi. 

Celtic  Words  Among  Indians.  "Now,  this  is  311st  the^case  with 
the  Celtic  language  found  among  the  Indian  dialects.  From  New 
En-land  to  South  America.  Celtic  words  have  been  found  whose 
structure,  pronunciation,  and  signification  were  the  same  as  those 
in  use  by  the  Gaels.  Erse  or  Irish,  and  Welsh.  Names  of  tribes, 
persons  'places,  rivers,  and  of  many  living  and  inanimate  objects 
on  the  American  continent,  have  been  applied,  and  are  now  used, 
which  can  find  their  right  place  only  by  assigning  to  them  a 
Celtic  ori-in  Some  said  that  was  not  to  be  wondered  at— 

the  findin-  of  Celtic  words  among  xVmerieans-for  undoubtedly 
the  Celts  have  been  very  widely  spread  over  the  globe.  This, 
however  was  too  general  an  affirmation  to  satisfy  others.  The 
celebrated  Bishop  Nicholson  believed  that  the  AVelsh  language 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  languages  of  the  American 
nations.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  published  his  travels  m  Lon- 
don in  1683."  (Here  follows  what  has  been  heretofore  set  forth 
from  John  AVilliams'  book  concerning  -Welsh  words  in  this  con- 
nection;  and  he  adds :)  **  •  ■■ 

"Appomattox"  Is  "Madoc's  Name?"  "Appomattox,  now  well 
known  to  the  world,  signifi(vs  Appwy,  'appoint'  or  'name,'  and 
Mattox,  'Madoc'  or  '^lattoc'  the  latter  having  the  soft  Sdurian 
sound;  hence.  'Madoc's  name.' 

":Madoc's  creek  is  known  by  most  Virginians,  and  by  others. 
"Aztlan"  a  Welsh  Word..  '^Vzllan  scorns  clearly  to  have  been 
derived  from  Welsli  words  bavin-  Ixn-ome  mingled  with  Indian 
dialects,  as  as,  'plane  surface'  or  'area.'  and  Ian,  'up,'  an  elevated 
land  or  table-land.'  AVhal  l)etter  drfinition  could  be  found  to 
describe  the  Aztec  plat(>au.  beginnin-  in  Aztlan  proper  and  con. 
tinuin-  to  widen  into  the  Mexican  platea.i^  Th<^  termination  Ian 
is  verv  common  in  the  Aztec  huiLrua-e.  U-is  found  m  the  names 
of  tribes,  their  citi(^s.  and  a  multitud."  of  ollh-r  ol.jcrts.  Tlasralans. 
Cholulans.  and  other  peoples  who  dwelt  in  and  around  the  upper 
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countries  of  the  Aztee  Empire.  The  terminations  aiJi  and  pan,  the 
latter  indicating  locality,  as  prefix  or  suffix,  are  very  noticeable. 
So  frequent  also  is  the  use  of  ch,  th,  and  11,  that  the  AYelsh  student 
who  speaks  or  reads  aloud  Aztec  words  is  simply  astonished  by 
their  perfect  consonance  with  those  of  his  native  tongue." 

After  recounting  the  long  list  of  witnesses  cited  by  him,  and 
after  referring  to  Catlin's  ''Years  of  Patient  Investigation  into 
the  Language  of  the  Mandans  and  of  Other  Indians,"  and  to  his 
table  of  Mandan  and  AVelsh  words,  BoT\-en  observes  concerning 
the  Moquis  and  Mojaves  (page  163)  : 

Celtic  Inscriptions.  ''Those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with 
the  Moquis  and  ]\lohave  tongues  declare  that  they  contain  "Welsh, 
words.  Relics  with  Celtic  inscriptions  have  been  unearthed.  Aztec 
and  Spanish  chroniclers  confirm  more  recent  researches  respect- 
ing the  presence  of  Celtic  words  in  the  old  Aztec  language."  ** 
And  concludes : 

Bowen's  Conclusion.  "What  then?  Why,  that  such  a  mass  of 
testimony  under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  precluding  the 
idea  of  preconcert,  interest,  prejudice,  or  down-right  ignorance, 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  Welsh  were  on  this  continent  prior 
to  its  discovery  by  Columbus  and  that  those  W^elsh  were  led 
thither  by  Prince  Madoe  in  1170,  A.  D.  Many  historical  facts  to 
which  tlic  world  has  given  implicit  credence  are  far  less  supported 
than  the  above.  Hereafter  let  not  American  historians  pass  over 
these  facts  in  contemptuous  silence."  - 

~  Welsh  Immortals  In  America.  And  in  a  x^arting  word  Bowen, 
^with  pardonable  pride  of  race  and  of  nation-building,  refers  to 
the  gve'c\t  part  taken  by  the  "AYelsh  mind  and  heart"  in  found- 
ing Cliristian  civilization  in  America;  to  the  fact  that  the  May- 
flower was  captained  by  a  AVelshman  and  contained,  beside,  five 
'prominent  AVelshmen  ;  to  Roger  Williams  and  the  "pure  democ- 
racy" establislied  by  him  at  Providejiee — rewarded  them  by 
banishment,  lat<'r  by  his  ennoblement  in  bronze;  and  lastly,  to 
the  eighteen  AVi^lsh  immortals  who  signed  the  Deckiration  of 
Independence,  brginning  with  John  Adams  and  ending  with 
Francis  Ilenry  Lightfoot  Lee. 

Morse  Report.  As  showing  the  curi'ency  of  the  accounts  of  the 
'AVelsh  Indians"  rarly  in  last  century,  we  cite  the  following  from 
the  Morse  report  to  war  department  in  IS'2'2: 
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"MANDANS."  , 
"The  Mandans.  numbering  1,250  souls,  live  on  the  ^11^;°^^  ^ 
fe.  n  nes  on  this  side  .landan  Fort.   It  has  been  -^^-f  ^ 
pace  145  of  this  Ap.p.)  that  those  Indians  are  descendants  of  the 
^Vetsh  colony,  ^vho  are  said  to  have  e.rly  nnmigrated  to  this 
country'"    (Report  of  Jedidiah  Morse  to  Secretary  of  War,  page 
252,  in  year  1822.) 
,  "WELSH  INDIANS." 

"Father  Reichard,  of  Detroit,  from  ^vhom  I  ^/^^f^ 
iust  stated,  informed  me  at  the  same  t,mc,  that  an  1.93,  he  ^as 
Id  at  Fort  Chartres  that  t.-elvc  years  before  Capt.  Lord  com- 
manded this  post  who  heard  some  of  the  old  people  observe,  that 
Sandan  Indians  visited  this  post,  and  could  -nve.j.  mt.lhgMy 
^vitll  some  Welsh  soldiers  in  the  British  army.  Tins  hint  is  here 
liv  B  that  anv  person  ^vho  may  have  the  opportunity,  may 
flc-ert'ain  .vhethei  there  is  any  affinity  bet.veen  the  Mandan  and 
Welsh  language."    (Id.  page  14o.)  _ 

Maj.  Amos  Stoddard,  ^vllo  .vas  the  first  acting  governoi  of  t  e 
upper  half  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  after  its  acquisition  by  the 
Sed  States,  in  his  very  interesting  and  competent  work  en- 
titled  "Sketches  Historical  and  Descriptive -of  Louisiana,  pub- 
lished in  1812  (Mathew  Carey.  Phila.)  has  entered  -to  a  discis- 
sion of  the  claims  in  favor  of  the  discovery  of  America  b>  Prmce 
.Moo.  under  the  title,  "A  Welsh  Nation  In  America."  and  has 
■  'collated  manv  evidences  tending  to  sustain  the  theory,  some  of 
:Sik  have  "already  been  brought  in  review  herein,  and  some 
of  which  refer  to  as  found  m  his  test. 

The  fact  that  an  officer  of  the  federal  government,  holding  an 
official  relation  to  the  country  whose  history  brought  out  this 
-  portion  of  his  observations  and  discussions,  saw  fit  to  descend 
to  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  question  in  the  manner  m  whieh 
he  presents  it.  seems  to  lend  more  than  mere  plausibility  to  his 
views  and  conclusions.  'f 
:      S.od,lard  regards  it  ^morally  impossible"  that  the     o  lain  of 
testimonv"  he  presents  in  favor  of  Welsh  discovery  of  Amcrioa 
"should.be  fabricated:"  refers  to  the  Welsh  historians  and  bards 
as  "recordiug.their  migration."  and  scouts  the  idea  of  any  motive 
to  deceive  bv  "so  many  different. persons  at  such  distant  periods 
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of  time  from  each  other;"  thinks  it  as  likely  that  Wales  ''fur- 
nished a  population  for  America"  as  that  Asia,  Africa,  or  the 
North  of  Europe  did;  that  it  is  ''likely"  that  Romans  imparted 
to  Britons  "some  confused  notions"  they  had  of  discoveries  in 
the  Atlantic  by  the  Phonicians  or  Carthaginians  from  Africa; 
that  the  "Welsh  had  no  adequate  means  of  handing  down  history 
in  Roman  times,  "but  this  furnishes  no  argument  in  favor  of  a 
contrary  doctrine ;"  that  the  Welsh,  attacked  for  ages  by  Romans, 
Saxons  and  Danes,  "had  as  powerful  motives  for  colonization  as 
any  other  people;"  they  were  likewise  internally  convulsed,  had 
small  hope  of  maintaining  liberty  and  so  had  "strong  motives  to 
abandon  their  country;"  that  the  difficulties  of  crossing  the  ocean 
from  Wales  were  "not  much  greater  than  those  from  Africa,  and 
much  less  than  those  usually  experienced  from  the  north  of 
Europe;"  mentions  the  general  Welsh  authorities  hereinbefore 
treated  of,  quoting  largely  from  Caradoc  derived  from  Hakluyt: 
criticises  Dr.  Belknap  wherein  he  imputes  to  Ilakluyt  a  seeming 
paradox  of  finding  a  country  "without  inhabitants"  and  one 
where  the  Welsh  "used  the  language  found  there,"  etc..  by  de- 
claring that  ''unknown  land"  was  first  found,  then  a  land  "witb- 
out  iiihabitants,"  and  then  one  the  character  of  which  (on  the 
alleged  third  voyage)  "no  one  knowns;""  tliat  the  langua-e  from 
Caradoc  that  "the  Welsh  followed  the  manners  of  the  land  and 
iised  the  language  found  there"  "were  the  mere  suggestions  of" 
those  writers  centuries  after  the  migration,  in  an  attempt  to  show 
''that  the  Mexicans  derived  their  origin  from  the  Welsh  "  in 
which  attempt  it  was  necessary  "to  infer  the  loss  of  their  own" 
language,  wliiU^  "the  accounts  given  by  .Aladoc  himself  on  his 
return  from  his  two  first  voyages,  are  p(^rfeetlv  natural  and 
consistent;"  that  Belknap's  partiality  for  Columbus  doubtless 
made  hnn  "less  disposed  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  competitor-" 
that  while  navigation  was  then  little  known,  "vet  it  prettv  plainly 
appears"  that  :\Iadoc  united  his  two  first  colonies  at  the  point 
of  destination.    Of  the  fate  of  the"  third,  which  sailed  in  ten 
ships,  we  have  no  account;  that  if  through  unknown  occurivnce 
It  landed  far  from  the  other  two  colonies,  '^probablv  they  re- 
mained disunited  and  unknown  to  ea<-h  other;  and  this  accounts 
in  ])art.  for  tln^  api,arent  confusion  in  some  of  the  subs.Mpu^nt 
proofs  of  their  dispersed  situation  on  this  continent;"  cites  the 
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account  of  "a  knight  of  AVales,  who,  with  shipping,  and  some 
pretty  company,  did  go  and  discover  these  parts,  (America) 
whereof,  as  there  is  some  record  of  reasonable  credit  amongst  the 
monuments-  of  Wales" — as  giving  countenance  to  the  storied 
"supposed  voyages  and  discoveric^s  of  King  Arthur;"  the  Morgan 
Jones  account;  Stedman's  adventure;  Charlevoix's  account,  of 
Carver  and.  ending  with  Gritfith's  adventure;  after  which  Stod- 
dard publishes  the  following  statement,  made  to  him  personally. 

Red-Haired  Indians  In  Far  Northwest.  "The  subsequent  nar- 
rative, corroborative  of  tiie  one  just  mentioned,  was  given  to 
the  author  of  these  sketches  in  May,  1S05,  by  a  Frenchman  in 
upper  Louisiana.  This  man  had  been  several  years  employed  in 
the  northwest  by  the  English  traders.  His  usual  station  was  at 
the  factory  or  trading  house  on  tlie  Assiniboine,  a  few  days  travel 
only  from  the  Mandans  on  tlie  ^lissouri.  The  conductor  of  that 
establishment  aimed  to  extend  the  trade,  and  for  this  purpose 
selected  a  party,  of  which  the  informant  was  one,  to  explore  the 
Missouri.  In  ascending  that  rivt^r  they  were  obliged  to  pass  one 
or  two  cataracts  or  falls  in  the  shining  mountains,  as  also  several 
rapids,  and  much  hard  water.  On  the  sunnnit  of  these  mountains 
they  entered  a  large  lake,  fnun  which  the  ^Missouri  flows;  and 
from  the  opposite  extremity  another  river  issued  towards  the 
west,  down  whieli  tlie  informant  descended  for  some  distance, 
and  spent  eleven  days  on  it.  Tht^  publication  of  the  narrative 
of  Griffith  suggested  the  propriety  of  some  enquiry  relative  to 
the  Indians  about  the  head  of  tlie  ^lissouri.  The  informant  de- 
clared, (and  he  sustains  the  character  of  a  man  of  truth)  'that 
there  was  a  numerous  and  singular  nation  of  Indians  about  the 
lake,  who  were  not  in  tlie  least  tawny,  ])Ut  rather  of  a  ycdlowish 
complexion:  that  they  wear  their  ])eards,  a.'ul  that  great  numbers 
of  them  had  red  liair  on  their  heads.'  This  is  almost  literally  the 
statement  furnislnnl  by  the  Frenchman." 

Stoddard  then  refers  to  Beatty.  to  Sutton  and  Hicks,  to  Isaac 
Stewart;  and  then  goes  into  consideration  of  criticisms  of  the 
Welsh  theory,  in  substance  as  follows: 

Criticisms  Discussed.  That  plausible  objections  iwc  made  to 
the  foi'egoing  authorities  as  provinir  too  nmch.  in  that  AVelsh 
tribes  found  in  so  many  localities  must  have  been  mor*^  numerous 
than  the  colonies  of  ]\Iadoc  would  i)roduce;  ])ut  as  the  "only  data 
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we  have  for  calculation"  show  three  voyages,  with  ten  ships  in 
the  last  one,  the  number  of  passengers  (supposing,  what  is  rea- 
sonable, 55  per  ship),  would  in  500  years  produce  a  population  of 
over  a  million;  while  sanguinary  wars  have  thinned  their  ranks, 
wiping  out  entirely  many  Indian  nations;  perhaps  the  third  never 
joined  the  other  colonies,  but  Madoc's  superiority  in  ensuing 
wars  with  natives  would  probably  result  •  in  rapid .  increase  of 
Welsh  population,  with  survival  for  long  time  of  their  arts ;  that 
the  Tuscaroras  of  "Welsh  extraction  probably  built  the  subter- 
raneous wall  in  North  Carolina  then  lately  discovered — a  wall  of 
well  cemented  stone  of  whose  lengtli  160  feet  and  about  thirty  in 
depth  had  been  uncovered. 

European  Heraldry.  That  in  Mexico  the  arms  of  ]\Iontezuma, 
''suspended  in  a  broad  shield  over  the  front  gate  of  his  palace 
(a  griffin  with  expanded  wings,  holding  a  tiger  in  his  talons) 
appear  to  be  derived  from  the  heraldry  of  Europe;"  yet,  ''we 
must  not  yield  lightly"  to  the  idea  of  their  being  of  Welsh  origin, 
since  able  historians  "have  rendered  it  pretty  certain  that  some 
of  the  most  polished  nations  of  Anahuac  were  of  Asiatic  origin" 
commg  from  the  northwest  coast.  And  Stoddard  urges  that  dis- 
persion probably  followed  Madoc's  death,  from  growth  of  popu- 
lation, and  from  internal  wars  which  their  "temper  and  disposi- 
tion"' would  render  probable. 

Welsh  On  Atlantic  Coast — Bibles.  Stoddard  believes  the  re- 
lated discoveries  were  '*acttially  made" — proven  by  coincidences 
and  agreements ;  that  Welsh  bibles  are  shown  by  at  least  three 
persons  (already  mentioned)  to  have  been  found  "among  at  least 
two  tribes" —  the  witnesses  living  in  different  eras  and  unknown 
to  each  other. 

On  the  Missouri.  That  "a  white  people"  recently  inhabited 
country  near  the  ^lissouri's  head,  that  they  were  Welsh,  is  '.'ren- 
dered almost  certain"  by  the  witnessi^s  cited  by  him.  He  quotes 
the  Gov.  Sevier  letter  (hereinbefore  nlluded  to)  at  length. 

It  seems  very  probable,  from  the  Sovit^r  letter  ami  otlun-  evi- 
dences already  considered,  and  from  what  is  found  below  as 
observed  by  ]\laj.  Stoddard,  that  the  locntity  in  which  the  alleged 
Welsh  hidians  wei-e  soon  is  much  highfr  up  tlu^  ^Missouri  than 
the  T^Iaiidan  villngi'S.  Stoddard  answers  the  question,  why  Lewis 
and  Clarke  did  not  find  them,  by  stating  tliat  the  ^lissouri  over 
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straggling  Indians  near  the        "\?;  ;         „  resembling 
;  SvCnlS  oVtrksonri.   ne  deelares 
!  r+Mt  i  is  'difficnlt  to  doubt"  that  AYelsh  Indians  ^vere  found 
on  tL  K  d  river  by  other  .vitpesses  eited  herein;  he  referring 
Tt  ell  as  letans  or  Alitans  on  the  sources  of  the  Red  Arkansas 
ancf-Tome    f  the  westerly  branches  of  the  Missour;.'   some  o 
ere  -o.ered  by^^  I...  ^« 
(Roehy)  mountains.        1  hc>  "^f       •  ^^.^^  , 

fr  ;ifre::t  ana  rare  .llsposed  to  encounter 

fhTdily  of  acquiring  it."   That      ; ^^f^f'^^^:^ 
universal  deluge,  entertained  by  several  «  ^^P^^^^ 

different  origin  should  be  in  some  measure  ascribed  to  the  e  sli 
tm  .  an  s  ''and  the  many  other  tokens  of  Chnstianity;  dis- 
cr  ;ed  in  America,  in  case  it  is  ■'satisfactorily  ascertain  d 

the  AYelsh  established  themselves  here  through  ^ladoc.  S  o.V 
dlrd  also  declares  his  confidence  in  the  claims  supporting  Indian 

^^=^?'Mr"t:;::SeS-Southey,  has  immortal- 
i.ed  thfsL-y  of  Madoe.  voyages  and  f -ed  advenU^^^^^^^ 
America    The  reno^vned  production  is  prefaced  bj  a  buet  state 
m  nTof  the  generally  understood  account,  .-hich  the  an  ho  ; 
s  at  s  as  "The  historical  facts  on  ^vhich  this  poem  folded. 

poem  embraces  eighteen  cantos  on  "Madoc  m  AA  a  es  and 
Iv  ntvseven  on  "Madoc  in  Azthin:"  exploUnig  the  historu-al 
flets  of  AYelsh  contemporary  history;  tbe  alleged  voyages.  ..t h 
omancin^-  upon  his  supposed  contact  .vith  Indu.ns,  and  carr^mg 
Tnarrative^into  the  Mexican  civilization  of  -  o^J-  ^ 
discoveries.  Southey  supposes  three  voyages.  A\c  quote  ^a.^ 
■brieflv  a  few  fragments: 

"Twice  have  the  sons  of  Britain  left  her  shores, 
As  the  fledged  eaglets  quit  their  uative  uest ; 
Twice  over  ocean  have  hw  fearless  sous 
Forever  sail'd  away.    Again  they  launch 
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•    Their  vessels  to  the  deep,  Who  mounts  the  bark?" 

And  upon  his  landing  in  America : 

"Madoc  had  paused  awhile;  but  every  eye 

Still  watched  his  lips,  and  every  A^oice  \vas  hushed. 

Soon  as  I  leaped  ashore,  pursues  the  Lord 

Of  ocean,  prostrate  on  my  face  I  fell, 

Kiss'd  the  dear  earth,  and  pray'd  with  thankful  tears." 

*    *    *    *    "To  the  shore 

The  natives  throng 'd;  astonish 'd,  they  beheld 
Our  winged  barks,  and  gazed  with  wonderment 
On  the  strange  garb,  the  bearded  countenance 
And  the  white  skin,  in  all  unlike  themselves." 
Some  writers  have  asserted,  we  believe,  that  Southey  published 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  investigation,  subsequently  to  the 
composition  of  this  poem,  had  shown  that  the  claims  that  Welsh 
Indians  existed  in  America  were  unfounded.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  gone  so  far.  He  does  publish,  under  date  of  1815  (in  his 
complete  works,  London;  Longman,  Brown,  Green  &  Longman, 
181:7,  page  313)  this  statement:  "That  country  has  now  been 
fully  explored,  and  wherever  ]\Iadoc  may  have  settled,  it  is  now 
certain  that  no  Welsh  Indians  are  to  be  foujid  upon  any  branches 
of  the  Missouri."  This  is  a  note  to  his  said  preface,  in  which 
latter  he  declares:  "Strong  evidence  has  been  adduced  that  he 
reached  America,  and  that  his  posterity  exist  there  to  this  day, 
on  the  southern  branches  of  the  ^Missouri  retaining  their  com- 
plexion, their  language,  and,  in  some  degree,  their  arts."  The 
preface  was  written  in  1805.  Therefore,  whatever  of  disproof  of 
the  then  recent  accounts  of  those  "AVelsli  Indians"  was  known 
to  him  must  have  been  educed  between  1805  and  1815 — only  eight 
years  after  Lewis  cind  Clarke  returned.  The  reader  of  liistory 
will  judge  for  himself  as  to  whether  the  ''branches  of  llie  Mis- 
souri" coidd  have  been  "fully  explored"  and  this  ^ladocian  ac- 
count wherein  it  involved  tkose  territories,  discredited  in  that 
short  space  of  time. 

Geo.  Catlings  spceifie  i'ef(n'ence  to  the  sul)jrct  of  ^ladoc's  sup- 
posed voyag<'S  to  and  set llcnicnt  in  AiiuM-ico.  and  to  the  ^landan 
Indians  in  that  connection,  is  found  in  Vol.  2  of  his  "North 
American  Indians"  (from  whicli  we  have  hereinbefore  nuule  ex- 
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tracts  at  large  on  the  MaBdans)  on  pages  260-26L    AVe  insert 
S;  tt  snltstanee  of  ..at  ho  there  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ' 
CatUn  on  ''Welsh  Colony.  '  Th^^^^^^^^  Jf^riS 

olpnSilt^MtaL:      aeeoraing  to  nn„^^ 
aecredked  anthers,  and  never  returned  to  the.r^wn  eount 
supposedly  landed  somo^^■here  on  the  coast  of  Noith  or  ^oiun 
Tm«ica  "and  "I  beUeve  it  lu.s  been  pretty  clearly  proved  hat 
V  i  nded  either  on  the  coast  of  Florida  or  about  the  mou  h  of 
.  t  e^nssissippi,"  and  settled,  according  to  "^f->;;'^tP 
nf  their  country"  some.vhere  in  the  interior  of  ^orth  Amenca, 
lerl  th::"  !^  -yet  renuiiniug,  intermixed  .ith  some  of  the  savage 

'"Mandans  On  Lower  Missouri.    Catlin,  after  mentioning  his 
ref^rTnts  to  his  account  of  the  Mandans,  avers  that  since  those 
notes  .-ere  written  (particularly  sho.n  at  page  9  o  said  A  oh  1  . 
he  descended  the  Missouri  from  the  Mandan  v.llag       St.  Lou  s, 
"and  have  taken  pains  to  examine  its  shores;  and  fiom  the  re 
:peT  d  remains  of  the  ancient  locations  of  the  Mandans.  .vhieh 
fi^t  .vith  on  the  hanhs  of  that  river.  I  ;;>^^. 
I  have  traced  them  do^vn  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  rnei  , 
and  frem  exactly  sinnlar  appearances,  .vhich  I  recollect  to  have 
Len  several  years  since  in  several  places  m  the  interior  of  the 
s  I  e  of  Ohio.- 1  am  fully  convinced  lhat  they  have  formerly  occu- 
Sd  that  part  of  the  country,  and  have,  from  some  canse  or  othei, 
lZl%  n  motion,  and  continued  to  make  their  repeated  moves 
nnt  l  thev  arrived  at  the  place  of  .heir  residence  at  the  time  of 
tl^ir  exthiction.  on  the  upper  Missouri."    Catlin  here  refers  o 
his  "annexed  chart  of  the  Missouri  and  Olno  river.s,"  ^vhere  he 
had  "laid  do^vn  the  different  positions  of  the  ancient  inarhs  of 
their  to.v„s  .-hich  I  have  examined."  and  var.ous  for  ific=at,on 
on  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers  "in  Ihe  vicmity  of  which  I 
belh.ve  the  Mandans  once  lived."    His  map  sho^vs  locations  of 
"Mandan  remains"  in  South  Dakola  opposite  the  mou  h  of  the 
Grand  river,  and  at  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Clu.yonne.  also  both  sides  of 
the  James  east  of  the  Bi?  Bend  of  Ibe  Missouri,  nn.l  as  far  <1own 
the  Missouri  as  the  region  belo^y  1h,.  month  of  the  Platte  in 
.    Xeh,;ska  and  lou-a:  then  substanl ially  opposite  to  Leavenworth 
in  Missouri,  also  opposite  St.  Louis,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
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way  down  from  that  point  to  the  month  of  the  Ohio,  near  Grand 
Tower,  in  Jackson  and  Union  counties,  111.  ;  and  north  and  east 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and  interiorly;  all  of  which 
works,  he  contends,  show  marks  of  high  civilization;  were  not 
built  by  savages;  and  refers  to  fortifications  in  Ohio  ''with  cov- 
ered ways  to  the  water."  (See  in  this  connection.  Part  I  of  this 
paper,  Yol.  3,  Hist.  Coll.,  S.  D.,  page  555,  concerning  a  supposed 
Aricara  (Eee)  stronghold  a  few  miles  below  Pierre,  showing 
similar  passage-ways  to  water.  They  may,  however,  have  been 
works  of  Mandans.) 

Madoc  On  ffississippi?  Catlin  inclines  to  believe  the  ''ten 
ships"  of  Madoc,  or  some  of  them  "entered  the  Mississippi  river 
at  the  Balize,  and  made  their  way  up  the  Mississippi, ' '  or  landed 
on  the  Florida  coast,  thence  inland  to  the  Ohio,  where  they 
flourished,  but  were  overpowered  at  length  by  savages,  when  they 
built  the  great  fortifications,  etc.,  and  were  ultimately  reduced, 
all  but  a  few  perishing — "that  portion  of  them  who  might  have 
formed  alliances  by  marriage  with  the  Indians,"  etc.,  and  at 
length  as  despised  half-breeds  they  gathered  into  "a  band,  and 
severing  from  their  parent  tribe,  have  moved  off,  and  increased 
in  numbers  and  strength,  as  they  have  advanced  up  the  Missouri 
river  to  the  place  where  they  have  been  known  for  many  years 
past  by  the  name  of  the  Mandans,  a  corruption  or  abbreviation, 
perhaps,  of  'Madawgys,'  the  name  applied  by  the  "Welsh  to  the 
followers  of  Madawc." 

Mandan  Villages  Down  to  Ohio.  Catlin,  after  again  outlining 
the  known  mode  of  excavating  for  Mandan  lodges,  "which  leave 
a  decided  remain  for  centuries,"  relates  as  follows  his  discoveries 
on  the  Missouri : 

"After  leaving  the  Mandan  village,  I  found  the  marks  of  their 
former  residence  about  sixty  miles  below  where  they  were  then 
living,  and  from  which  they  removed  (from  their  own  account) 
about  sixty  or  eighty  years  since;  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  number  of  their  lodges,  I  should  think,  that  at  that  recent 
date  there  must  have  been  three  times  the  number  that  were 
living  when  I  was  amongst  them.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
•  Shienne  river,  200  miles  below  tlieir  last  location,  I  found  still 
more  ancient  remains,  and  in  as  many  as  six  or  seven  other  places 
between  that  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  as  I  have  designated 
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on  the  chart,  and  each  one,  as  I  visited  them,  appearing  more  and 
more  ancient,  convincing  me  that  these  people,  wherever  they 
might  have  come  from,  have  gradually  made  their  moves  up  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  place  where  I  visited  them."  He 
proceeds: 

Rees  Occupied  Mandan  Villages.  ''The  Riecarees  have  been  a 
very  small  tribe,  far  inferior  to  the  Mandans;  and  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Mandans,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  the  first 
explorers,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  others,  have  lived,  until  quite 
lately,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Mandans,  whose  villages 
they  have  successively  occupied  as  the  Mandans  have  moved  and 
vacated  them,  as  they  now  are  doing,  since  disease  has  swept  the 
whole  of  the  Mandans  away."    Catlin  adds: 

*' People  of  the  Pheasants,"  From  Ohio?  Catlin  then  treats  the 
name  "People  of  the  Pheasants,"  claimed  by  the  Mandans,  as 
that  of  the  "primitive  stock,"  and  as  indicating  their  former 
locality  either  some  700  miles  "west  of  the  iMandans,  or  the  forests 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio,"  since  "pheasants  cannot  be  found  short 
of  reaching  the  timbered  country  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains" or  in  the  forests  mentioned  to  eastward. 

Lived  Near  Pipestone,  Minn.—Pottery  Like  Ohio.  Catlin  de- 
clares that :  "The  above  facts,  togotlier  with  the  other  one  which 
they  repeatedly  related  to  me,  **  that  they  had  often  been  to  the 
hill  of  red  pipe  stone,  and  that  they  once  lived  near  it,  carry  con- 
<ilusive  evidence,  I  think,  that  tliey  have  formerly  occupied  a 
country  much  farther  to  the  south,  and  that  they  have  repeatedly 
changed  their  locations,  until  they  reached  the  spot  of  their  last 
residence."  He  cites  as  evidence  tliat  they  came  from  the  Ohio 
and  brought  with  them  some  civilized  customs,  numerous  speci- 
mens of  pottery  taken  from  graves  and  tumuli  in  Ohio — some  of 
which  he  had  donated  to  the  Cincinnati  museum — "were  to  be 
seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  use  of  the  ^landaus;  and  scarcely  a 
day  in  the  summer,  when  the  visitor  to  their  village  would  not  see 
the  women  at  work  with  their  liands  and  fingors,  moulding  them 
from  black  clay,  into  vases,  cups,  pitchrT-s,  and  pots,  and  baking 
them  in  their  little  kilns,  in  the'  sides  of  the  hill,  or  under  the 
bank  of' the  riv«'r."  He  felt  sure  this  art  "belongs  to  no  other 
tribe-  on  the  continent" — in  which  he  was  evidently  in  pri'or. 
And  he  dwells  upon  their  art  of  making  glass  beads,  as  a  secret 
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''that  the  traders  did  not  introduce  amongst  them"  and  as  ''one 
that  they  cannot  learn  from  them,"  and  which  he  thinks  "has 
been  introduced  among  them  by  some  civilized  people,  as  it  is  as 
yet  unknown  to  other  Indian  tribes  in  that  vicinity,  or  else- 
where." 

Mandan  Canoe  Is  Welsh  Coracle.  Catlin  declares :  "The  Man- 
dan  canoes  which  are  altogether  different  from  those  of  all  other 
tribes,  are  exactly  the  Welsh  Coracle,  made  of  raw-hides,  the 
skins  of  buffalos,  stretched  underneath  a  frame  of  willow  or 
other  boughs,  and  shaped  nearly  round,  like  a  tub;  which  the 
woman  carries  on  her  head  from  her  wigwam  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  having  stepped  into  it,  stands  in  front,  and  propels  it  by 
dipping  her  paddle  forward,  and  drawing  it  toward  her,  instead 
of  paddling  by  the  side.  In  referring  to  plate  240,  letter  C,  page 
138,  the  reader  will  see  several  drawings  of  these  seemingly  awk- 
w^ard  crafts,  which,  nevertheless,  the  ]\Iandan  women  will  pull 
through  the  water  at  a  rapid  rate." 

Catlin 's  Conclusion.  He  declares  of  the  Mandaus,  that  "from 
what  I  have  seen  of  them,  and  from  the  remains  on  the  ^Missouri 
and  Ohio  rivers.  I  feel  fully  convinced  that  these  people  have 
emigrated  from  the  latter  stream;  and  that  they  have,  in  the 
manner  that  I  have  already  stated,  with  many  of  their  customs, 
been  preserved  from  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  bold  col- 
onists of  Madawc,  who,  I  believe,  settled  upon  and  occupied  for 
.  a  century  or  so,  the  rich  and  fertile  banks  of  the  Ohio."  He  ends 
his  remarks  upon  the  subject  by  an  allusion  to  his  "brief  vocabu- 
lary of  the  ]Mandan  language"  to  which  he  refers  the  reader, 
"where  he  may  compare  it  with  that  of  th.e  AVelsli ;  and  better, 
perhaps,  than  I  can,  decide  whether  there  is  any  affuiity  existing 
between  the  two."   Tliat  vocabulary  is  appended  to  this  paper. 

William  Pidgeon,  in  his  "Traditions  of  De-Coo-l)ah,  and  Anti- 
quarian Researches,"  published  in  185*^  (Thayer,  Bridgman  & 
Fanning.  X.  Y. :  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Co.,  London),  relates  in 
much  detail  his  discoveries  of  earthworks  in  the  upper  ^Mississippi 
valley,  and  also  in  the  region  west  of  Prairie  du  Chcin.  in  Iowa, 
as  far  west  as  the  ^Missouri  river  and  some  distance  up  tlie  latter 
stream,  he  having  made  various  expeditions  on  such  mission  from 
1S40  to  1SI2,  after  liaving.  in  1829,  investigated  many,  it'  not  most, 
of  the  famed  monuments  and  earthwor];s  in  Ohio. 
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Pidgeon  s  beliel  founded  on  his  examinations  of  the  mound- 
buiders'  works  and  the  traditions  conveyed  to  him  by  De-Coo-Dah, 
that  they  evidenced  civilizations  more  ancient  than  is  generally 
supposed  by  most  other  students  and  investigators,  was  sincerely 
entertained.   What  he  actually  says  of  those  earthworks,  told  of 
in  much  detail  and  forcefulness  of  narrative,  fortified  by  a  cer- 
tain probity  and  candor  of  statement  canBOt  fail  to  impress  the 
reader.    His  reseaches.  evidenced  further  by  many  illustrations, 
are.  we  believe.  Avorthy  of  h  higher  place  in  the  annals  of  ethnology 
and  archeology  than  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  them.  He 
imputes  none  of  the  monumental  remains  in  question  to  Welsh  • 
immigrants.    But  in  what  he  states  concerning  the  earthworks 
found  bv  him  in  Towa  and  along  some  eighty  miles  of  the  upper 
Missouri,  embracing,  it  is  believed,  some  territory  in  southeastern 
South  Dakota,  he  furnishes  further  proofs  of  the  existence  m 
that  localitv  of  the  work  of  prehistoric  peoples  wdio  were  not 
improbablv' of  the  Mound  Builders.    AYe  therefore  present  the 
substance  of  what  appears  in  his  book  on  that  head :    (pp.  201-O.) 

Pido-eon  traversed  the  space  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri,  in  a  systematic  search  for  and  examination  of  mounds, 
some  truncated,  some  surrounded  by  or  accompanied  by  effigies- 
mentioning  also  "serpentine  ranges,"  '^lineal  ranges"  and  "mter- 
sectional  ranges' —these  indicating  boundaries,  international  or 
otherwise,  are  seats  of  tribes,  in  his  belief:  starting  near  the  Tur- 
key  river  in  the  neigh])orh(H)d  of  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  :\Iississip- 
pi,\ind  proceeding  in  a  general  western  direction,  and  describing 
local  landmarks  and  physical  charact<n'istlcs  identifiable  by  others, 
reaching  finally  a  grove  ''about  three  miles  east  of  the  .Missouri 
river,  and  I  discovered  no  other  works  betw-een  it  and  the  river." 
He  then  proceeds : 

Mounds  On  Upper  Missouri.  "Tlun  I  proceeded  up  the  :\lis- 
souri  for  four  successive  days,  traveling  .d)Out  twenty  miles  a 
day.  passing  many  truncated  mounds  oif  various  dnnensions. 
Among  these  I  noticed  oih'  constru<'ted  in  a  serpentine  form.  (Cut 
H.  Fig.  2*)  about  a  central  etligy  vrsnuUVm^:  a  tortoise.  In  this 
I  \m\di^  three  excavations.  The  central  work  presented,  near  the 
surfae.-  summit,  e.al  and  asln-s:  bnt  serpentine  work  con- 

tained no  deposit.  1  found  nr)-t>ll>er  work  in  tin:'  imniediate  viei- 
nitv;  but,  about  twelve  miles  northwest,  I  discovered  a  group,  the 
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arrangement  of  which  is  shown  in  cut  V.  Fig.  4.§  I  have  fre- 
quently discovered  this  arrangement  in  Indiana  and  Illinois 
destitute,  however,  of  the  elongated  mound  which  is  here  ap- 
pended. There  are  many  serpentine  effigies  of  - small  dimensions 
in  those  regions;  their  common  order  or  arrangement  is  repre- 
sented in  cut  H,  Figs.  1  and  3.§  Figure  1  represents  the  range  of 
tnincated  mounds  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  an  arrangement 
which  I  have  found  nothing  exactly  resembling  on  tlie  east  side  of 
that  river  although  the  serpentine  effigy  is  found  far  east,  in 
Ohio  m  the  intermediate  space  east  of  Illinois.  Thev  are  how- 
ever, exceedingly  rare."  "  ' 

Different  Customs.  ••In  my  excavations  west  of  the  Mississippi 
I  discovered  no  deposits  indicating  any  greater  advancement  in 
the  arts  than  is  common  among  savage  nations,  notwithstanding 
the  exactness  of  outline,  correctness  of  proportion  and  symmetri- 
cal arrangement  of  many  works.  This  leads  me  to  the  belief  that 
the  Mound  Builders  of  the  north  were  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
deposits  such  as  are  found  in  Ohio,  and  the  regions  south,  to 
Mexico  and  ind.eates  the  prevailenee  of  ditfering  customs,  if  it 
does  not  attest  distinct  nationality.  Many  deposits  found  at  the 
south  presenting  the  known  forms  of  the  symbols  of  ancient 
Idolatry.  favor.sMhe  conclusion  that  a  change  of  religious  belief, 
^  he  forms  of  idolatrous  worship  occurred  among  the  Mound 
Builders  of  the  south  which  1,hose  at  the  north  did  not  experi- 

Northern  Earthworks  Symbolical-Deposits.  "That  many  of 
the  forms  of  earthworks  of  the  north  are  symbolical  that  they 
.vere  connected  with  or  related  to  the  prevailing  relioion  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  were  designed  as  symbols  a^a   goi  st 

ThThM  ?  r   t  I  -  doubt 

This  belK.f  finds  conf.rmation  in  the  fact,  that  in  those  regions 
where  efligics  occur,  sculptured  deposits  nowhere  abound;  and 
the  deposit  even  of  pottery,  is  very  rar.^" 

*-\  spiral,  the  inner  end  being  .smallest,  the  outer  largest  rep-  ' 
resenting  two  circuits  around  the  effigy. 

central  effigy  surrounded  by  nn  -arthwork  circle,  around 
which  are  arrayed  eight  much  smaller  n,o„nds  eqni-dislant  from  ' 
the  center  and  about  si.K  times  as  far  away  as  the  circle :  along  one 
side  of  which  general  group  is  a  straight  bank  of  earth  • 
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^Representing,  respectively,  a  serpent  with  tail  wound  up,  and 
effigy  mounds  near  tail  and  head,  the  body  indicated  by  detached 
mounds ;  and  a  snake  formed  of  a  continuous  bank-head  detached. 

Ignatius  Donnelly,  in  ''Atlantis,"  (Harper  &  Brothers,  1882, 
Edi.  of  1902)  in  treating  of  the  ''Deluge  Legends  of  America,'' 
refers  to  the  Mandan  Indians  and  their  ceremonies  of  the  flood, 
as  affording  evidence  in  support  of  his  theory  that-  the  flood  itself 
was  not  universal  over  the  earth  in  its  visitation,  but  was  local, 
and  that  its  manifestations  marked  the  gradual  subsidence  of 
the  alleged  island  of  Atlantis  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  region.  He 
expressed  the  view  that  the  "Big  Canoe"  of  the  Mandan  cere- 
monies was  commemorative  of  the  Ark;  that  the  Mandans  were 
colonists  from  Atlantis;  that  the  "Last  Man"  who  appeared  at 
the  beginning  of  those  ceremonies  represented  the  white  race; 
that  the  tradition  of  the  Mandans  regarding  the  emergence  from 
"underground"  refers  to  a  land  in  the  sea,  viz.,  Atlantis,  the  sea 
being  the  "subterranean  lake  ;"  and  that  similar  traditions  among 
the  Dakolas,  Iroquois,  etc.,  had  like  significance. 

Samuel  G.  Drake,  in  his  "Indians  of  North  America"  (pub- 
lished by  John  P.  Alden,  N.  Y.,  1880),  and  in  his  work  entitled 
"Drake's  Aboriginal  Races  of  America," -has  given  some  atten- 
tion^to  the  Madocian  theory  and  the  alleged  Welsh  Indians,  bible, 
etc.;  and  while  he  does  not  go  at  length  into  the  discussion  of 
the  authorities  and  evidences — save  in  one  or  two  instances — he 
cites  many  of  the  writers  and  travelers  who  have  rendered  ac- 
counts and  given  in  their  conclusions  upoii  this  subject;  practi- 
cally all  of  whom  have  already  been  referred  to  and  quoted  from 
in  this  paper.  AVe  will  briefly  refer  to  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Samuel  G.  Drake's  Views.  In  his  "Indians  of  North  America" 
Drake  thus  refers  to  an  eastern  Indian  chief  known  as  Madock: 

"Some  have  endeavored  to  ground  an  argument  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  name  of  this  chief  to  that  of  Madock  the  Welsh- 
man, that  the  eastern  Indians  were  descended  from  a  Welsh 
colony,  who,  in  1170,  left  that  country,  and  were  never  heard  of 
after.  Tlu^  story  of  some  wliite  Indians  speaking  Welsh  on  the 
Missouri  river  has  gained  supporters  in  former  and  later  periods." 
(p.  294.) 
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On  page  54  of  the  same  ^vork  Drake  says,  concerning  how  these 
Indians  came  by  books,  as  follows : 

How  Welsh  Came  by  Books?  "It  is  very  natural  to  inquire 
how  these  Indians,  though  descended  from  the  Welsh,  came  by 
books;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  period  at  which  the  Welsh 
must  have  come  to  America,  was  long  before  printing  was  dis- 
covered, or  that  any  writing  assumed  the  form  of  books  as  we 
now  have  them.  It  should  be  here  noted  that  Mr.  Beatty  traveled 
in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

"Major  Rogers,  in  his  'Concise  Account  of  North  America.' 
published  in  1765.  notices  the  white  Indians;  but  the  geography 
of  their  country  he  leaves  anywhere  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  prob- 
ably never  having  visited  them  himself,  although  he  tells  us  he 
had  traveled  very  extensively  in  the  interior." 

Drake  then  refers  to  and  quotes  somewhat  from  Rogers,  among 
other  statements  the  following:  "They  (""White  Indians"  west 
of  Mississippi)  "have,  however,  Indian  eyes,  and  a  certain  guilty 
Jewish  cast  with  them."  and  later  quoting  him  further  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  "betAveen  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  fight- 
ing men" — a  gross  exaggeration  no  doubt,  he  quotes  further: 
"They  have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  and 
a  kind  of  wooden  pikes,"  and  thus  suffer  from  eastern  Indians 
who  have  firearms,  "and  frequently  visit  the  white  Indians  on 
the  banlvs  of  the  easterly  branch,  (of  Muddy  river?)  and  kill  or 
captivate  them  in  great  numbers,"  live  in  large  towns,  are  agri- 
culturists, "tame  the  wild  cows,  and  use  both  their  milk  and 
flesh,"  keep  numerous  dogs  "and  are  very  dexterous  in  hunting; 
they  have  little  or  no  commerce  with  any  nation  that  we  are  at 
present  acquainted  with."  Drake  then  cites  Filson ;  and  Iver,  of 
whom  he  says : 

"Henry  Ker,  who  traveled  among  thirteen  tribes  of  Indians, 
in  ISIO,  etc.,  names  one  near  a  great  mountain  which  he  calls 
Mnacedeus.  He  said  Dr.  Sibley  had  told  him,  when  at  Natchi- 
toches, that  a  number  of  travelers  had  as.sured  him.  that  there 
was  a  strong  similarity  l)etween  the  Indian  language  and  many 
words  of  the  Welsh.  ]Mr.  Ker  found  notliing  among  any  of  the 
Indians  to  indicat.'  a  Wilsli  origin  until  hv  arrived  among  the 
Mnacedeus.  lb-re  he  found  many  cnstoms  which  were  We.lsh.  or 
common  to  that  p(M3ple,  and  he  adds:.  'I  did  not  understand  the 
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"Welsh  lano-uage.  or  I  should  have  been  enabled  to  have  thrown  ' 
more  light\ipon  so  interesting  a  subject,'  as  they  had,  'printed 
books  among  them  .^'hich  were  preserved  with  great  care,  they 
have  a  tradition  that  they  were  brought  there  by  their  fore- 
fathers  '  Upon  in  another  place  he  observes,  'The  books  ap- 
peared verv  old,  and  were  evidently  printed  at  a  time  when  there 
had  been  verv  little  improvement  made  in  the  casting  of  types. 
I  obtained  a  few  leaves  from  one  of  the  chiefs,  sufficient  to  have 
thrown  light  on  the  subject,  but  in  my  subseqnent  disputes  with 
the  Indians,  I  lost  them,  and  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  more 
were  ineffectual.' 

From  some  accounts  of  Ker\s  character  as  to  credibility,  we  are 
led  to  doubt  somewhat  his  strict  veracity  concerning  wliat  he 
actuallv  saw  of  these  Indians.  He  seems  not  to  have  made  an 
attempt  to  locate  with  any  precision  where  he  found  the  "^Inace- 
deus  "  Little  credibilitv  would  seem  to  be  warranted  as  to  his 
particulars  regarding  "printed  books"  which  "were  brought 
there  by  their  forefathers."  if  we  were  to  take  him  literally.^ 

Drake,  in  his  "Aboriginal  Knees  of  North  America."  pp.  5'2-5o. 
quotes  under  the  head  of  "AVdsh  or  AVhite  Indians."  the  "Nar- 
rative of  Capt.  Isaac  Stuart."  already  brought  out  lierein.  Drake 
then  refers  to  the  Beatty  account  of  Sutton  ITicks,  the  Virginia 
clergvman.  and  Filson.  and  after  asserting  that  Ker  gives  no 
opinion  as  to  "how  or  at  what  time  these  Indians  obtained 
'printed  books,'"  he  thus  summarizes  his  deductions  in  the 
premises— using  identical  language  in  ])oth  of  liis  said  works: 

"There  are  a  great  number  of  otliers  who  have  noticed  these 
Indians;  but  after  an  examination  of  them  all,  J  am  unable  to 
add  much  to  the  above  stock  of  information  concerning  them. 
Upon  the  Avhole,  we  think  it  may  ])e  pretty  safely  said,  that  the 
existence  of  a  race  of  AVeish  al^out  the  regions  of  the  Missouri 
does  not  rest  on  so  good  authority  as  that  whicli  has  been  ad- 
dTiced  to  establish  the  existence  of  tlic  sea-s(M-p(Mit.  ShouU!  any 
one,  however,  choose  to  investigate  tlie  subject  furtlier,  he  will 
find  pretty  ample  references  to  authors  in  which  the  subject  had 
been  noticed,  in  a  note  to  the  lif<'  of  Aladok-wa tulo,  in  our  third 
book.  In  addition  to  whieh.  iie  may  e!)nsult  tlie  authorities  of 
Moulton.  as  i)ointeil  out  in  his  history  oi"  New  Yoi-k." 

It  is  seen  that  Drake  draws  no  conclusions  upon  this  subject; 
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unless,  indeed,  his  reference  to  the  sea-serpent  can  be  regarded  as 
indicating"  a  distinct  dissent. 

Chamber's  Encyclopedia  On  Madoc.  Tn  the  American  revised 
edition  of  that  work  (Lippincott,  1880),  it  is  stated  that  it  "is  be- 
lieved by  his  countrymen"  that  Prince  Madoc  "discovered  Ameri- 
ca about  300  years  before  Columbus."  And  after  stating  the  tradi- 
tional account,  that  he  sailed  westward  "with  a  small  fleet,  and 
after  a  voyage  of  several  weeks,  reached  a  country  whose  pro- 
ductions and  inhabitants  were  quite  unlike  those  of  Europe.  Here 
he  lived  for  a  long  time;  then  returning  to  "Wales,  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  new  land  that  he  had  discovered,  equipped  another 
fleet,  set  sail  again,  and  was  never  more  heard  of;"  citing  Caradoc, 
translated  by  Lloyd;  "corrected,  augmented,  and  continued  by 
David  Powell  (London,  1584).— It  is  added:  "There  is  consider- 
able reason  for  suspecting  the  genuineness  of  this  Welsh  tradi- 
tion." 

Dr.  Davies'  Statement.  In  response  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  De- 
Land  to  Dr.  E.  Gomer  Davies,  of  Letcher,  S.  D.,  early  in  1906,  the 
latter  replied  as  follows,  in  regard  to  a  suggestion  that  he  (Dr.  D.) 
was  supposed  to  have  some  information  concerning  some  alleged 
Welsh  Indians  with  whom  an  acquaintance  of  his  had  come  in 
'  contact  in  the  west  during  the  civil  war : 

Welsh  Indians  In  West— Coracles— Jaru.  "All  I  know  about 
the  matter  of  the  AVelsh  Indians  is  this,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
John  Owen,  a  native  of  Llanidloes,  and  who  had  worked  for  my 
father  for  many  years  came  to  this  country  during  the  civil  war 
and  joined  the  army  and  while  out  at  one  of  the  posts  in  the 
west  found  what  he  called  white  Indians  that  could  speak  Welsh, 
that  is  as  he  explained  it,  they  used  a  large  number  of  words  and 
called  things  by  the  same  name  as  John  Owen,  he  wrote  a  full 
account  of  the  matter  and  sent  it  home  and  my  father  had  it 
published  in  the  home  paper  and  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  paper,  and 
he  said  in  connection  that  an  old  chief  stood  by  his  side  as  he 
wrote  the  account  and  that  tlicy  felt  very  friendly  towards  him 
as  he  could  uudcrstand  them  and  they  could  understand  him. 
He  said  among  the  large  number  of  words  that  he  wrote  about 
the  following  arc  a  few  that  I  remember:  Tan-I^ir'o,  Dant-Teeth, 
Egwgnt-wind,  Dwr-wat(^r,  Ilay]-snn:  and  he  inentioned,  if  I 
remember  aright  between  seventy-five  and  100  words  Avhich  cor- 
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respond  in  sound  to  our  AVelsh  words,  and  another  interesting 
statement  he  made  was  that  the  white  Indians  (they  were  w^hiter 
than  other  Indians,  so  he  said),  made  and  used  a  eorracle  such 
as  we  used  in  Wales.  It  is  composed  of  a  tough  wooden 
frame  covered  over  with  hides  and  round,  not  oblong  or  very 
slightly  oblong,  and  also  that  they  spun  woolen  yarn  similar  to 
"Welsh  yarn,  this  is  about  the  recollection  of  what  John  Owen 
(stated)  and  my  father's  comments  to  me  after  he  talked  wdth 
him  when  he  returned  liome  to  North  Wales." 

Published  In  Wales.  "N.  B.  Nearly  forty  years  has  passed 
since  my  father  wrote  about  it  and  sent  me  a  paper  containing 
the  words  and  statements.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he 
did  not  state  the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  yet  I  cannot  now  speak 
positively  on  that  point.  D." 

Dr.  Davies  gave  the  writer  the  following  additional  informa- 
tion :  -  >  r 

''The  paper  Avas  one  that  was  published  in  my  native  town  of 
Llanidloes,  3Iontgomeryshire,  Nortli  Wales,  by  John  H.  Mills,  but 
it  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years  now.  **  John  Owen 
must  be  over  80  or  S5  years  of  age  by  this  time  if  he  is  alive,  he 
worked  for  my  father  for  many  years,  he  was  a  man  of  35  to  40 
when  I  was  a  little  boy.  I  believe  the  name  of  the  paper  in  which 
John  Owen's  narrative  was  printed  was  called  the  Llanidloes  and 
Montgonleryshire  Times,  but  quite  sure  I  have  not  seen  a  copy 
for  many  years." 

'  Chambers  Encyclopedia.  In  tlie  American  revision  of  that 
work  (1880,  Vol.  6,  p.  250)  we  find  the  following  account  of 
Madoc : 

-  Madoc's  Countrymen  Believe.  '-Madoc,  son  of  Owen  Gwyn- 
nedd,  a  Welsh  prince,  is  believed  by  his  countrymen  to  have 
discovered  America  about  300  years  before  Columbus.  Com- 
pelled, it  is  said,  by  civil  strife  to  abandon  his  native  land,  he 
sailed  westward  in  1170,  with  a  small  fleet,  and  after  a  voyage 
of  several  weeks,  roaehrd  a  country  whose  productions  and  inhabi- 
tants were  quite  unlike  those  of  Europe.  Here  he  lived  for  a  long 
time,  then  returriiii,^^  to  AValcs,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  new 
land  that  he  had  disL-overed.  equipjx'd  another  fleet,  set  sail 
again,  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  Tlie  story  of  ^lado(*  will  be 
found  in  the  Historic  of  Cambria,  now  called  Wales,  a  part  of  the 
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famous  Yland  of  Brytaine,  ^vritteu  in  the  Brytish  language  200 
years  past  bv  Caradoe ;  translated  iuto  Enslish  by  II.  Lloyd,  gent. ; 
corrected,  augmented,  and  continued  by  David  Powell  (London. 
1584)  See  also  Owen's  Britisli  Remains  (1777).  There  is  con- 
siderable reason  for  suspecting  the  genuineness  of  tins  ^\  elsli 
tradition.  **  Sonthey  has  chosen  the  story  of  3Iadoe  as  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  so-called  'epics.'  " 

Bonhomme  Island  Earthworks.  Lewis  and  Clarke  give  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  some  noted  earthworks  on  that  island,  located 
some  nine  miles  above  Yankton.  S.  D..  on  the  :\Lssoim: 

■•This  interesting  object  is  on  the  soutli  side  of  the  Jlissoun. 
opposite  the  upper  extremity  of  Bonhomme  i.sland.  and  in  a  low 
level  plain,  the  hills  being  tliree  miles  from  the  river.    It  begins 
bv  a  wall  composed  of  earth,  rising  immediately  from  the  bank 
of  the  river  and  running  in  a  direct  course  S.  70  degrees.  A\ 
96  vards;  the  base  of  tliis  wall  or  mound  is  seventy-five  feet,  and 
its  height  about  eight.    It  then  diverges  in  a  course  S.  84  de- 
grees AV.  and  continues  at  the  same  height  and  depth  to  the 
distance  of  fifty-three  yards,  the  angle  l)eing  formed  l)y  a  sloping 
descent  -  at  the  junction  of  these  two  is  an  appearance  of  a  horn- 
'  work  of  the  same  height  with  the  first  angle;  the  same  wall  then 
pursues  a  course  X.  69  degrees  W.  for  three  hundred  yards;  near 
its  western  extremity  is  an  opening  or  gateway  at  right  angles  to 
the  wall,  and  projecting  inwards:  this  gateway  is  defended  by 
'two  nearlv  semi-eireular  walls  placed  before  it.  lower  tlian  the 
larcre  walls:  and  from  the  gateway  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
covered  wav  comnranicating  with  the  interval  between  these  two 
walls  -  westward  of  the  gate,  the  wall  becomes  much  larger,  being 
about  on'e  hundred  and  five  feet  at  its  base,  and  tw.dve  feet  high: 
at  the  end  of  this  high  ground  wall  extends  for  fifty-six  yards 
on  a  course  N.  32  degrees       :  it  then  turn  N.  23  degrees  A\ .  for 
seventv-three  vards:  these  two  w;dls  seem  to  have  had  a  double 
or  covered  wav;  they  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  eight  inches  m 
height,  and  from  seventy-five  1o  one  hundred  and  five  feet  m 
wid'th  at  the  Itase:  the  desc-nl  inwards  being  steep,  whilst  out- 
wards it  forms  a  sort  of  glacis.    At  the  ;lis!ance  oC  seventy-three 
yards  tlie  wall  mds  abruptly  at  :i  lar-r  hoilow  phu-e  much  lower 
than  the  general  level  of  thr  plain,  and  from  which  is  some  indi- 
cation of  a  covered  way  to  the  water. 
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"The  space  between  them  is  occupied  by  several  mounds  scat- 
tered promiscuously  through  tlie  gorge,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
a  deep  round  hole.    From  the  extremity  of  the  last  wall,  in  a 
course  X.  32  degrees  AV.  is  a  distance  of  ]iinety-si^i  yards  over  the 
low  ground,  where  the  wall  recommences  and  crosses  the  plain 
in  a  course  X.  81  degrees  AV.  for  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  to  the  bank  of  the  :\Iissouri.    In  this  course  its  height  is 
about  eight  feet,  'till  it  enters  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
and  thirty-three  yards,  a  deep  circular  pond  of  seventy-three 
yards  diameter;  after  which  it  is  gradually  lower,  towards  the 
river;  it  touches  the  river  at  a  nmddy  bar,  which  bears  every 
mark  of  being  an  encroachment  of  tlie  water,  for  a  considerable 
distance;  and  a  little  alcove  the  junction  ,is  a  small  circular  re- 
doubt.   Along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  eleven  hundred 
yards  distance,  in  a  straight  line  from  this  wall,  is  a  second, 
V  about  six  feet  high,  and  of  considerable  width;  it  rises  abruptly 
from  the  bank  of  the  [Missouri,  at  a  point  Avhere  the  river  bends, 
and  goes  straight  forward,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  last 
wall,  'till  it  enters  the  river  again,  not  far  from  the  mounds  just 
described,  towards  whicli  it  is  obviously  tending.         During  the 
whole  course  of  this  wall  or  glasis,  it  is  covered  with  trees,  among 
which  are  numy  large  cotton  trees  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Immediately  opposite  the  citadel,  or  tlie  part  most  strongly  forti- 
fied, on  Bonhomme  island,  is  a  small  work  in  a  circular  form, 
,with  a  wall  surrounding  i1.  al)()ut  six  feet  in  height.  The 
citadel  contains  about  twenty  acres,  but  the  parts  between  the 
long  walls  must  eml)race  nearly  five  hundred  acres. 

"These  are  the  first  remains  of  tlie  kind  which  Ave  have  had  an 
Opportunity  of- examininir ;  ))ut  our  Fn-nch  interpreters  assure  us, 
that  there  are  great  numl)ers  of  them  on  the  Platte,  the  Kanzas, 
the  Jacques,  etc.,  and  some  of  our  party  say.  that  they  observed 
two  of  these  fortresses  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Petit  Arc  creek,* 
not  far  from  its  mouth:  that  the  Avail  was  about  six  feet  high, 
and  the  sides  of  the  angh-s  one  hundred  yards  in  length.''  (Thi^ 
Travels  of  Lewis  and  Clai'ke.  Londcn,  ISlf).  Vol.  1,  pp.  85  to  89.) 

*^Some  t<'n  or  twelve  miles  below  Yankton,  S..D..  and  about 
twentv  miles  below  tli''  Iniiilininne'  island  earthworks,  on  the 
northerly  side- of  the  :\lissnnri. 

Fowke  Opposes  Madocian  Account,  (lerard  Fowke,  in  "Arch- 
aeological History  of  Ohi't"*   ().  St.  liist.  Soe..  ( 'ulumbus.  (>..  1902). 
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who  has  gathered  a  large  amount  of  materials  bearing  upon  the 
Mound  Builders  of  Ohio  and,  incidentally  and  somewhat  casually, 
upon  the  Madocian  theory  ,and  who  cites  among  others  some  wit- 
nesses in  favor  of  those  accounts,  not  mentioned  herein,  con- 
cludes that  the  theory  that  the  Mandans  migrated  from  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  * 'though  it  may  never  be  disproved,  is  not  to  be 
accepted;"  that  no  articles  have  been  found  in  ''one  of  the  larger 
mounds  of  Ohio,  under  circumstances  that  put  beyond  question 
the  fact  of  its  being  deposited  by  the  original  builders,  **  of 
such  pattern  or  material  as  to  prove  incontestably  that  it  was 
obtained  from  Europeans;"  yet  that  "how  much  earlier"  than 
1492  some  of  those  mounds  may  have  been  erected  "it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain." 

"We  had  prepared,  partly  by  condensation,  partly  by  quotations 
therefrom,  a  detailed  tratment  of  Fowke's  valuable  work  on 
V  this  subject;  but  the  dimensions  of  the  present  paper  became 
such  that  it  is  necessary  to  dispense  with  that  prepared  material, 
no  more  than  a  mere  summary  which  can  not  but  be  lamentably 
inadequate  can  be  inserted.  Fowke  being  the  latest  commentator 
we  have  examined,  his  attitude  was  regarded  by  the  writer  of 
this  paper  as  representative  of  the  negative  in  the  Madocian  dis- 
cussion;  with  the  expectation  of  criticising  some  of  his  views 
and  conclusions.  For  we  believe  his  evidences  fail  to  warrant 
them  in  some  vital  respects.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  do  so 
in  any  satisfactory  manner  within  the  space  left  to  us. 

Fowke's  theory  seems  to  be  that  the  IMound  Builders'  works  in 
Ohio  are  not  very  ancient;  were  constructed  by  American  abori- 
gines of  different  tribes  and  characteristics ;  and  on  an  assumed 
and"^' arbitrary  basis  of  1.000  men  working  300  days  in  a  year  he 
concludes  that  all  the  Ohio  earthworks  could  be  constructed  in  a 
century,  proving  nothing.  Again  lie  asserts,  to  show  they  are  not 
so  ancient  that  buffalo  bones  have  been  found  in  them  in  but  few 
instances,  and  those  further  west,  yet  he  quotes  as  a  factual 
premise  Shaler's  statement  that  "a])nut  a  thousand  years  or  so 
ago"  buflxalo  "first  appeared  in  the  Ohio  valley,"  and  that  "their 
mounds  and  forts  were  abandoned  as  far  as  this  epoch — making 
beast  extended  his  march:"  again,  that  there  is  proof  "that  the 
buffalo  was  known  to  builders  of  uionnds  from  Dakota.  **  to  the 
Blue  Ridge."   Further  on  he  theoretically  extends  the  period  to 
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the  modem  era,  declaring:    *'It  is  now  well  known  that  many 
tribes  were  builders  of  mounds  in  quite  recent  times ;  but  none 
of  their  remains  are  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Ohio."  We 
are  not  sure  where  his  reasoning  on  his  evidences  leaves  his 
theory  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Ohio  earthworks.    They  are 
surely  ancient  enough  to  satisfy  the  Madocian  theory  if  their 
builders  might  have  been  driven  out  by  buffalo  ''a  thousand 
years  or  so  ago.''    Again:    While  unsatisfied  that  the  Mound 
Builders  of  Ohio  had  any  connection  with  those  further  north- 
west, he  yet  declares  of  the  mounds  explored  by  Henderson  on 
the  Illinois  river  that  his  description  '^of  their  situation,  con- 
struction and  contents  would  apply  equally  to  many  of  the 
tumuli  in  southern  Ohio,"  but  he  is  unwilling  to  ''afBrm  or 
deny"  a  connection  "merely  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
works;"  while  "it  is  easier  to  believe  them  related  in  some 
way  or  at  least  having  some  knowledge  of  each  other,  than  to 
suppose  the  striking  similarities  are  entirely  accidental."  Thinks 
^some  effigy  pipes  found  in  mounds  a  mile  below  Davenport,  Iowa, 
"quite  similar  to  those  found  in  Ohio  mounds,"  "may  have  been 
obtained  in  trade.    But  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  number  of 
Ohio  3Iound  Builders  wandered  into  the  region  of  the  Mississippi 
and  remained  there."    (Pidgeon,  we  found,  traced  mounds  from 
thence  west  to  and  up  the  [Missouri.)    And  while  Fowke  declares 
the  Bonhomme  island  earthworks  have  "nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Ohio  archeology,"  yet  he  copies  Lewis  and  Clarke's  en- 
tire text  on  that  subject,  then  goes  into  lengthy  discussion  of 
their  details,  and  concludes  :  "There  is  nothing  in  Ohio  approach- 
ing these  remains  in  magnitude,  except,  perhaps,  the  works  at 
Newark."    In  another  connection  he  declares  that,  as  to  effigy 
.mounds  in  Ohio,  save  "Serpent  :\Iound."  "the  few  effigies  are 
inferior  in  size  and  iutei'?st  to  those  of  the  northwest;  the  same 
is  true  of  the  flat-topped  \nounds."   As  to  :\Iadoc's  alleged  voy- 
ages, Fowke  seems  to  speak  lightly  and  somewhat  flippantly  re- 
garding "various  stories  concerning  red-haired  Indians  who  speak 
"Welsh"  and  of  I\Iadoc  "or  Medoc  who  sailed  west  from  Wales 
about  1170  and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of;"  and  dismisses  the 
book  phase  by  observing,  as  to  "printed  books."  that  v^'i siting 
had  not  then  been  invented,  etc..  tluis  omitting,  in  stating  the 
case  itself,  that  all  accounts  tell  of  Madoc's  returning  after  his 
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first  voyage,  and  that  various  accounts  refer  to  what  may  have 
been  other  than  ' '  printed ' '  books.  Finally,  Fowke  says  :  ' '  When 
possible  descendants  of  the  Mound  Builders  are  sought  among 
known  tribes,  search  seems  narrowed  to  Cherokees  and  Mandans ; 

the  later  because  they  differ  much  in  appearance  and  customs 
from  other  Indians,  constructed  heavy  walls,  and  made  houses 
whose  ruins  resemble  small  enclosures  in  Ohio."  He  then  adds : 
'Ratlin's  theory  of  their  migration  from  the  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, though  it  may  never  be  disproved,  is  not  to  be  accepted: 
tor  it  is  based  solely  on  the  occurrence  of  mounds  and  enclosures 
wdiich  may  as  well  be  due  to  other,  and  unknown  people."  But 
if  their  ''ruins  resemble  small  enclosures  in  Ohio,"  why  deny  a 
connection  here  which  he  (Powke)  acknowledges  as  naturally  in- 
ferable in  other  instances'? 

Fowke  would  have  proof  '^t>eyond  question  "—would  demand 
of  narrator  to  "prove  incontestibly "  that  many  articles  found  in 
the  mounds,  bearing  on  inspection  strong  probabilities  of,  and 
many  of  wdiich  by  common  consent  were  of  foreign  make,  w^ere 
"obtained  from  Europeans."    As  well  ask  him  to  prove  in  the 
same  degree  that  they  were  made  in  America,  or  that  they  were 
placed  there  by  whites  after  the  Cabotian  discovery  of  America— 
for  John  Cabot,  not  Columbus,  "discovered"  North  America  if 
not  previously  discovered.    And  as  to  Cabot,  the  founder  of 
England's  claims  in  America,  "even  the  reality  of  his  voyage  has 
been  denied,"  says  Bancroft.    TIow  would  Marco  Polo's  fame 
"stand  in  such  an  exacting  forum?   For  two  centuries  people,  until 
aroused  through  the  Kenaissance  to  faith  in  enterprise  and  its 
products,  "inclined  to  deem  an  impudent  imposter"  that  hero. 
If  we  were  to  demand  comparison  of  evidences  as  betwen  Cabot 
and  Madoc  as  discoverers  of  America  mainland,  wherein  Avould 
consist  the  grc^at  pi-<-ponderance  in  favor  of  Cabot?  AVould  future 
verification,  on  indei)eiident  evidence,  vindicate  the  one  and  re- 
ject the  other.'    AVhere  would  stand  the  comparison  upon  evi- 
dences found  on  this  continent  tending  to  support  tlu'  claims  of 
each  ?    But  Cabot  returned  to  Knghnid  and  r(^[)Oi'ted  disi;overy  of 
a  continent.    Good.    ^^Tadoc  went  west  and  to  south  of  Ireland, 
and  report(Hl  finding  a  "country,"  went  again  the  same  wny. 
AYhere  is  the  "proof  incontest ible "  that  Ca])ot  did  and  that 
INladoc  did  not  find  America? 
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Fowke  declares  that  any  seafaring  race,  "in  any  part  of  the 
world,  may  have  reached  America  from  either  direction,  under 
*  *  *  "favorable  winds,  of  sufficient  duration;  vessels  strong 
enough  to  resist  any  storm  they  were  destined  to  encounter;  and 
a  food  supply  adequate  to  support  the  crews  until  they  could 
reach  the  land."  Then  adds :   "It  remains  to  be  proven  whether 
there  was  ever  such  a  concurrence  of  conditions  prior  to  the 
tenth  century."    Were  the  Madocians  "destined  to  encounter 
extreme  storms?    What  proof  "beyond  question    here?  And, 
presumptively,  are  those  unfavorable  winds  which  are  encouii- 
tered  journeying  from  Europe  to  America?    And  why  doubt 
Welsh  marines'  or  Erie's  forethought  to  provision  for  a  long 
trip'   And  does  he  regard  it  possible  that  "such  a  concurrence 
of  conditions"  can  ever  be  "proven?"   We  mean  no  disrespect 
to  Fowke's  views  on  this  head.    But  where  does  he  stand  upon 
his  own  hypotheses? 

Blue  Eyes.  The  author  of  this  paper  has  it  from  entirely 
^credible  sources  that  the  Sioux  of  tlie  upper  Missouri  country 
have  a  tradition  that  the  Mandans  "have  blue  eyes." 

We  cannot  for  want  of  space  revert,  however  briefly,  to  the 
Aricaras,  as  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  part  of  our  treat- 
ment of  the  Aborigines  of  South  Dakota;  although  some  new 
light  has  been  shed  upon  those  tribes  since  1906. 

Author's  Conclusions.    The  evidences  of  earliest  and  later  ob- 
servers brought  herein,  show  the  ?>Iandans  more  civilized  than, 
and  possessing  a  marked  and  peculiar  gentility  and  polish  not 
^  found  among  other  western  Indians.   Their  light  complexion  and 
the  decided  variation  in  many  individual  instances,  from  other 
Indians  in  general  in  the  color  of  their  eyes  and  hair,  all  attract- 
in-  immediate  attention;  their  peculiar  modes  of  dressing  their 
hair  and  earincr  for  their  health;  their  unquestioned  and  im- 
memorial agricultural  proclivities;  their  entrenched,  palisaded 
villages  and  elaborate,  semi-civilized  lodgt-s;  their  peacefulness 
and  t\eir  friendliness  towards  tlie  whites ;  their  language,  resembl- 
:    ing  in  so  raanv  words  the  Welsh ;  their  religious  ceremonies,  em- 
bodying also  the  "Ark,"  flood  legends  and  (as  believed  by  some 
keen  observers)  the  Crucifixion ;  all  seem  to  proclaim  them  Indians 
into  whose  composition  white  blood  entered  long  before  known 
colonization  found  them  in  America. 
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That  they  are  of  Siouan  origia  has  not  been  satisfactorily 

shown.  ,     ,  , 

We  believe  it  is  proven  beyond  rational  doubt  that  they  came 
to  the  upper  Missouri  from  below,  and  not  from  the  northeast. 
Bands  of  them  were  doubtless  met  and  fought  with  the  Chris- 
tenaux,  Assiniboines  and  other  tribes  in  the  southwestern  Wmm- 
peg  basin  at  or  about  the  dawn  of  the  historic  age;  but  no  sub- 
stantial evidence  is  at  hand  mating  it  probable  that  they  as  a 
nation  or  principal  tribe  ever  had  a  territorial  seat  there.  Other 
bands  of  them  may  have  ascended  the  Missouri  to  near  its  head- 
waters-this  point  is  perhaps  debatable;  but  no  substantial  evi- 
dence is  produced  tending  to  show  that  they  came  as  a  body  from 
the  west  to  the  upper  Missouri.    What  are,  with  little  doubt, 
Mandan  village  remains,  some  of  which  at  least  were  later  oc- 
cupied by  the  Aricaras,  have  been  traced  into  South  Dakota,  and 
we  think  it  very  probable  that  Catlin's  claim  that  he  found  them 
down  the  Missouri  to  near  the  Ohio  river  is  well  founded.  The 
vEst,  seemingly  overwhelming  preponderance  favors  the  view  that 
they  ascended  the  IMissouri  from  as  far  south  at  least  as  the  Big 
Sioux  river    That  they  once  inhabited  South  Dakota  we  regard 
as  certain.    They  may,  and  we  think  probably  did  ascend  the 
Missouri  from  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  but  this 
claim  takes  us  upon  infirm  ground  if  the  Missouri  is  regarded 
as  necessarily  the  beginning  of  their  pathway  northward.  For, 
while  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  their  ancestors  once 
lived  as  far  south  as  Ohio  and  upon  or  near  that  stream,  they  may, 
in  that  event  have  gone  westward  from  a  point  above  the  Ohio  s 
mouth.   If  they  ascended  the  upper  Mississippi  before  they  mi- 
grated farther  west,  such  evidence  as  is  extant  on  that  head  indi- 
cates that  they  descended  that  stream  some  distance  from  its 
head-waters  before  going  thence  westward.    Their  traditions, 
while  as  generally,  understood  confining  their  locus  to  the  upper 
Missouri  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Heart  river,  yet  contain 
■  decided  sugestions  that  the  seacoast  at  the  Mississippi's  mouth,  or 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  (much  less  likely  we  think)  some 
large  lake,  was  the  point  of  the  original  movement  inland.  The 
theory  of  their  extreme  southern  origin  is,  in  our  view,  borne  out 
in  a  substantial  degree  by  wlvat  is  known  of  the  Pawnees  and 
their  one-time  tribesmen,  the  Aricaras,  and  of  the  relations  of 
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the  latter  to  the  movement  northward  of  the  Mandans,  the  trendy 
of  tradition  and  of  historic  evidence  being  that  the  Kees  followed 
them  from  far  down  the  Missouri ;  and  we  have  seen  the  collateral 
statements  and  claims  which  tend  to  show  the  Pawnees  (Panis), 
Kansans,  and  other  southern  tribes,  in  connection  with  the  Man- 
dans,  to  have  been  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  Madocian 

theory.  ^  ^ 

men  we  enter  the  specific  field  of  AVelsh  origin  of  the  Man- 
dans  we  confess  to  a  tendency  to  credulity  which  is  expressed 
with  much  temeritv  and  considerable  diffidence.    We  are  m  sub- 
stantial degree'  short  of  being  convinced.    But  the  evidences 
gathered  into  or  referred  to  in  this  paper,  touching  directly  and 
as  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  summary,  indirectly,  the 
Madocian  theory,  have  impressed  us  to  the  extent  of  making  it 
clear  that  there  is  enough  of  probability  in  the  claim  to  warrant 
its  treatment  historically,  and  to  demand  further  and  systematic 
investigation  bv  historical  societies  in  particular  and  the  public 
in  ge^rral.    The  writer  feels  that  his  duty— following  an  earnest 
study  of  this  question,  as  time  permitted,  for  many  years— would 
be  left  undone  were  he  to  withhold  here  an  urgent  request  for 
co-operative  effort  along  the  lines  indicated.    It  may  seem  to 
students  of  history  and  others  who  may  be  specially  interested, 
that  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion of  this  very  interesting  and  fateful  question  must  have 
substantially  exhausted  the  materials  and  the  exchange  of  views 
thereon  tending  to  enforce  conviction.    Far  from  it.    There  has 
been  next  to  no  co-operative  work  done  by  either  historical  or 
other  responsible  or  authoritative  bodies  looking  to  a  reduction, 
of  known  and  the  discovery  of  unknown  but  probable  further 
evidential  materials  on  this  subject,  in  a  thorough  process  cal- 
culated to  makr  out  a  complete  case,  for  or  against  tlie  claims 
of  Welsh  settlement  and  inhabitancy  in  America  resulting  from 
^  Madoc's  voyages.    Tlie  discrediting  of  that  theory  in  the  first, 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  not  be  regarded  as  at  all 
conclusive.    Where  did  the  Welsliman  Evans,  who  supposedly 
went  west  of  the  Mississippi  about  thii  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  who  is  said  to  have  concluded  tliat  those  claims  were 
without  foundation—go,  wluit  Indian  tribes  supposed  to  be 
"Welsh"  or  'Svhite  Indians."  did  he  visit,  and  where?     And  a? 
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to  language,  who  that  was  master  of  the  Welsh  tongue  and  of  the 
language  and  dialect  of  any  Indian  tribe  supposed  to  be  ni  some 
degree  of  Welsh  origin  ever  visited  such  tribe,  or  even  attempted 
to  do  any  comprehensive  work  in  comparing  their  language  with 
the  ancient  or  the  modern  Welsh,  in  pursuit  of  a  responsible 
study  of  the  subject?  AVe  have  learned  of  no  one.  AVhat  united 
work  has  been  done,  under  any  definite  scheme  of  investigation 
into  the  mounds  and  tumuli  referred  to  in  this  paper,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Madoeian  question? 

We  emphasize  the  point  that  such  manifold,  widely  separated 
and  independent  instances  of  facility  of  conversation  by  Welsh- 
men in  their  own  language  with  certain  tribes  of  American  In- 
dians, as  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  evidences  to  have  oc- 
curred from  the  earliest  contact  with  them,  are  not  to  be  dis- 
missed as  explainable  on  the  theory  of  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
substantially  identical  words  in  the  various  tongues  involved.  We 
regard  them  as  strongly  tending  to  establish  a  common  language 
and'blood  origin  between  the  Welsh  and  a  once  civilized  element 
which  became  identified  with  certain  aboriginal  tribes.  This  power 
of  word-interchange  with  Welshmen  was  not  common  to  all  or 
nearly  all  American  Indians.  It  was  subject  of  wonderment  and 
wide  remark  and  discussion  among  both  whites  and  Indians.  It 
was  universally  regarded  by  both  participants,  and  by  very  many 
non-participants  of  high  intelligence  who  discussed  the  fact,  as 
indicative  of  a  common  origin. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  Madoc  reached  and  settled,  with 
^  some  part  of  his  expeditions,  in  North  America.   That  some  of  his 
followers  landed  on  the  South  American  coast,  or  emigrated  into 
•  South  xVmerica  from  northward,  seems,  from  the  evidences  regard- 
.  ing  early  civilizations  there,  to  be  more  than  merely  possible; 
that  there  is  evidence  of  probative  character  that  ]\[exico  may 
have  been  the  theatre  of  growth  and  dominance  of  a  civilization 
derived  from  a  Welsh  origin,  and  that  the  mounds  of  Ohio  and 
of  Mexico  are  not  unrelated  in  origin  or  development.    The  fact 
that  Madoc  was  never  heard  of  in  Europe  after  sailing  otj  his 
second  (perhaps  third)   voyage  would,  if  explainable  on  tlie 
theory  of  his  settlement  on  the  American  mainland,  reduce  very 
materially  the.  improbabilities  of  his  alleged  discovery.    We  in- 
cline strongly  to  believe  it  explainable;  that  in  substantial  de- 
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gree  it  is  explained  by  evidences  showing  the  extreme  diffteidtios 
of  Welsh  existence  and  defense  among  the  aborigines  who.  lind- 
ing  the  discoverers  east  of  the  Alleghanies— either  working  west- 
ward or  having  come  from  the  southwest,  up  the  Mississipp"  and 
Ohio  into  the  head-waters  of  the  latter— drove  them  westward 
and  down  the  Ohio,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  which  they  dispersed 
to   southward,   northward   and   soutliwestward ;   that   in  that 
process    the    immigrants    found    themselves    powerless    to  do 
more  than  preserve  mere  existence  and  were  unable  to  again  re- 
turn to  AVales — or  the  hopelessness  of  ^Madoc's  ascendency  in 
fatherland,  owing  to  dire  internal  quarrels  and  butcheries  prevail- 
ing there,  may  have  determiiu'd  him  to  refrain  for  years  from 
making  known  to  liis  countrymen  his  further  discoveries  in  ii  nevr 
world  wherein  he  might  expect  to  become  dominant  and  to  gain 
vast  territorial  estates,  and  tlmt  later  on,  whetlier  he  willed  or 
not,  circumstance^s  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  report  to  Europe  ; 
that  those  immigrants  were  forced,  as  a  condition  to  their  con- 
tinued existence,  to  intermarry  with  the  Indians,  thereby  losing 
measurably  the  racial  AVelsh  dement,  which  dwindled  in  suc- 
ceeding centuries  and  became  subservient  to  tlie  Indian  instinct 
and  trend.    In  this  connection  consider  that  near  four  and  a  hall' 
centuries  later  the  Virginia  colonists  of  1607,  although  succored 
for  a  time  by  the  promoting  company,  were  in  1610  so  reduced 
that  ''the  horrors  of  famine  ensued,''  piracy  was  being  resfrted 
to  to  sustain  existence,  and  ''if  relief  had  been  di^layed  but  ten 
days  longer,  they  must  have  jx'rished."    Might  not  a  fe\/  re- 
doubtable liearts  among  thorn — failnig  such  relief — have  survived 
as  members  of  an  Indian  tribe,  when,  in  "Bancroft's  words,  '  par- 
ties, which  begged  food  in  the  Indian  cabins,  w<u-e  murdo'cd  ?" 
And  had  they  so  survived,  and  no  Europt^an  aid  had  come  for 
generations,  what  but  such  an  amalganuition  as  Catlin  ascrib^'S  to 
the  Mandans  could  have  been  their  fate? 

AVe  here  lud  farewell  to  the  ]\landans  as  relattul  to  this  sn^ly — 
the  most  enticing  among  all  Indian  annals  that  we  have  )net. 
Their  ascribed  relation  to  the  claims  that  Euroi)ean  blood  mingled 
with  American  aborigines  as  the  result  ot*  twelfth  centui-y  innni- 
gration,  holds  first  phu-e  among  historians.'  Tlieir  station  auKUjg 
Indians  in  all  tlie  great  west  is  supreme,  if  innate  graven  of 
character  reflecting  Christian  civilization  is  the  dominant  noti\ 
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Their  place  among  the  aborigines  of  the  northwest,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  its  settlement  and  development  by  pioneers,  is  so  largv- 
that  to  eliminate  the  "Mandan  villages"  from  the  records  of 
those  processes  would  leave  a  void  indeed.  They  constitute  the 
mystery  of  ages  in  North  American  Indian  lore  as  to  locus  of 
origin.  If  the  future  shall  reveal  that  that  mystery  can  be  solved 
through  the  medium  of  further  light  on  the  Mound  Builders,  or 
of  Madocians  as  collateral  to  them,  the  resultant  must  become 
deeply  significant  and  intensely  interesting.  And  if  in  A.  D.  2170 
no  national  celebration  of  Madoc's  credited  discovery  shall  occur, 
nor  the  song  of  Southey  be  revived;  still  the  mystery  itself  will 
continue  to  grow  in  wonderment  and  splendor  until  its  contem- 
plation will  have  become  a  spirit  of  the  Epics. 
  -  xlPPEXDITOKY  XOTES. 

'  ^Nameless  in  the  codices,  and  shown  on  neither  map;  Burnt  island 
of  Warren's;  Sibley's  island  of  the  G.  L.  O.  map,  1879;  very  large,  in 
the  river  between  Bismarck  (Burleigh)  and  Morton  Cos.    (Coues,  17  3.) 

=  Nameless,  and  uncharted.  Little  Heart  or  Sturgis  river  of 
A-arious  maps,  in  ^lorton  Co.    Little  Heart  and  Sugar-loaf  buttes  just 

south  of  it.  .     ,         ,         ^t,  ^1, 

^Verv  plain  on  Clarke's  map,  1814,  immediately  underneath  the 
word  "and"'  of  the  sentence  there  inscribed.  There  is  now  nothing  of 
the  sort;  instead  of  which  is  a  considerable  lake,  indicating  the  change 
in  the  course  of  the  Missouri.  This  is  in  McLean  Co.,  above  Sanger 
(Oliver  Co.),  and  below  Washburn  C^IcLean-  Co.),  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  later  town  today's  camp  is  pitched,  after  passing  Deer  creek,  left, 
and  Painted  Wood  and  Turtle  creek,  right.  (Coues.) 

*At  this,  the  eighth  mile  made  today,  Clarke  C  63  inserts:  "Fort 
Mandan  stard"  in  a  bold  hand,  over  an  erasure  made  for  this  latter 
entry,  i.  e.,  noting  the  exact  spot  where  the  fort  was  presently  built, 
just  above  the  bluff  of  coal.  (Coues.) 

=  This  is  a  vague  term,  due  or  at  least  tiaceable  to  the  trader,  Edward 
Umfreville,  who  was  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  17  8  4-8  7,  and  who  men- 
tions these  Indians  as  living  about  the  falls  of  the  south  branch  of  that 
river.  He  says  (p.  197)  that  the  French  "call  them  Gros  Ventres,  or 
Big  Bellies;  and  without  any  reason,  as  they  are  as  comely  and  as  well 
made  as  any  tribe  whatever,  and  are  very  far  from  being  remarkable 
for  their  corpulency."  On  which  Matthews,  from  which  I  borrow  this 
quote,  remarks  (p.  33):  "The  tribe  to  which  he  refers  is  doubtless 
that  which  is  now  known  as  the  Atsinas  or  Gros  Ventres  of  the 
Prairie.  The  similarity  of  the  Canadian  misnomers  led  Captain  Lewis 
in  1804,  to  speak  of  the  :\Iinnetaries  on  the  Missouri  'as  part  of  the 
great  nation  called  Fall  Indians.'  Comparing  our  Hidatsa  words  with 
their  synonymos  in  Umfreville's  Fall  Vocabulary,  or  Dr.  Hayden's' later 
Atsinas  Vocabulary,  we  can  discover  no  afiinity  between  the  Fall  and 
Hidatsa  tongues."  It  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  bear  always  in 
mind,  that  when  Lewis  and  Clarke  speak  of  Minnetarees  "of  the 
Prairie"  and  "of  the  .Alissouri,"  they  actually  designate  two  entirely 
different  tribes  of  Indians,  tiie  former  being  Atsinas.  or  the  '-'Fall" 
Indians,  and  .the  later  being  the  Hidatsas,  with  whom  we  are  now 
wintering.  Their  loose  use  of  "Gros  A'entrcs"  is  exactly  parall?^!.  For 
example,  see  beyond.  Jan.  1st,  1803,  and  note  there.     These  "Fall" 
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Indian,  are  separately  treated  ^y^^ilJ^^^^^  - 
adopts  this  name  there    and  gu  es  the  na^^^^  n  ^^.^^ 
synonymous.     He  ^estimates  their  total  num^^^^^         .  ^^^^^ 
warriors  and  260   odges.  fJ^Y?iver  a\?d'^ome  streams  supposed  to  be 
fork  of  the  Saskashawan  (sic)  mer,  rivpr)  (Coues.) 

branches  of  the  ^^'^^ourY'^i^^^^^^  form  of 

eEspontoon,  or  ^^^^^f ^^^^'/j^^^  implement  meant  is  the 

spontoon,  a  ^fo^merlr         t>y  certain  officers  of  the 

half-like  ax  ^^^^  ^^^^^'larke  feD  gives  a  neat  figure  of  the  Man- 
British  army.  Lewis  and  LiarKe  -i^^'  e^^^  ,  ^  The  blade 
dan  implement  which  is  fortunate  as  the  t^^^^^^^  '^f  the  same 

^'nfofThe  blade  flowed  flit  i    a  narrow  lozenge  (like 
length;  the  shape  of  tiie  blade  ^l^.^^^  ^^^^^         ^^^^  ^ 

the  diamond  at  cards),  sharp      .''^.^^^f in  the  same  diamond 

metal  and  curliug  this  strip  baekward    .(Co^«^-)  ^ewis  and 

c:;S^"ee"°Ca^^r.rl.d;=i  a  e  ^  -  -o^,^a.d 

posed  to  be  of  Arabic  denvation  and  means  ^a^^^^^^^  sheet-iron 
ro'o^lU'Tofe/.\rcrb\'d\^ee;^  burnt  out  in  as^cending  the  Missouri. 

IH  b;f«So^srder;ca?eM 

"'J'j:otefAi*\td"witb\re'tcco'u~-kugust  l«h.  page  146.  though 
t  -Sif^^^hifn'^e^f Lr^\f Cia^l"^^^ 

xlfh.^'S'd  dirl^l  \--r  Hen??  Xlff  l^o.^n'^^thrso^^c^-^ 

and  Clarke  3ust  missed  the  M  .  H^n'^  ^v'th     h  ^^^^  y^^  ^^^^^^ 

sired  to  fss  nfbo  ne     'ms  gentleman  had  left  Le  Borgne's 

l^ll'age^;u^V'^?«^':^toTtTeamped  n^xt  day  on  Miry  river,  as  I  see 

'^^^-i^  ''S™"rv" l'°s"ha?"rge 'tC-;     Ve  entered  the  great  village  ot  the 

-  gsriSlH%L2Sd^y:t^otad^fr^^ 

tended  the   Mr.   McKenzie  oi  note   vd^t.   -u...   Ii.i„e!,  .-o, 

^■^"reBorgne  feared  nobody.  The  wily  savage  had  not  the  slightest 
lnte,^1o!^7  going  to  Washington  and. ^ 

nonraft  dra;vrorht"lherfi*s  Ihraccount  gi.cn  by  Mr.  Henry,  who 
■    ^^^^vB^^'^^^'i^^  XaSL^onfi'^;;uaVities  ^hith^^^ni^rt 

^rr^^i^^''^^-  f-^/-^"^- ---- 

LeZ-"ne'"  ^  ^t^  neo'ncealed  savcasin,  and  says  that  he  breathed  more 
neelv%mer  bidding  him  good-by.  I  have  heard  that  his  name 
Tvn«  'Kikoakis— wliieh  would  bo  middling  good  Greek  lor  "ickOQ 
Sr  ,nt  •  im  thai  he  was  tinallv  kill-.l  by  a  chief  named  EtamiMgchisha. 
^  ReT  Shield;  tit  I"  have -luisiaid  .ho  reference,  and  cannot  now 

vprifv  the  statement.    (Coues.)  .       ,.  \ 

"%his-che-tc5r  river.  Clark  N..  13;  now  Heart  river."    (Coues.)  . 
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ADDENDA. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  foregoing  article,  the  author  has 
been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  an  examination  of  the  work  by 
Will  and  Spinden  on  the  Mandans;  and  deeming  it  well  worthy 
of  mention  herein,  we  have  prepared  a  brief  reference  to  some  of 
the  salient  points  brought  out  therein,  which  will  be  found  below:  - 

G.  H.  Will  and  H.  J.  Spinden.   These  gentlemen,  being  Harvard 
University  students  of  the  class  of  1906,  explored  in  part  an  old 
Mandan  village  site  fourteen  miles  above  Bismarck  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Missouri  in  1905,  on  behalf  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  American  Archaeology  and  Etluiology;  which  labor  is  in  part 
the  subject  of  their  ^'Papers."  etc..  published  by  that  museum 
(Cambridge,  Mass.  )  in  1906,  under  the  title  '^  The  Mandans :  A 
Study  of  Their  Culture,  Archaeology  and  Language."   The  work, 
which  shows  considerable  study  and  research  and  is  a  highly  in- 
teresting and  instructive  study  of  the  subject  treated  of,  deals, 
in  tliree^parts,  of  the  "History.  Life  and  Customs;"  the  ''Arch- 
aeology;" and  the  "Language"  of  the  Mandans.    The  illustra- 
tions *are  very  faithful,  and  coinprise  the  various  specimens  of 
pottery,  implements,  etc.,  found  in  said  village  site,  and  several 
illustrations  of  :\landan  village  sites  visited  by  them  in  that  local- 
ity.   Part  III  ends  with  a  valuable  vocabulary  of  Mandan  words 
compiled  from  Catlin.  Maximilian,  Hayden,  Morgan  and  School- 
craft;  all  of  which  vocabularies,  they  assert,  came  from  James 
^  Kipp.   The  authorities  relied  on  by  them  in  regard  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  tlie  Mandans  are  the  well  known  travelers  and 
others  among  the  classics,  brought  out  in  this  paper.    As  pertains 
to  the  original  habitat  of  tlie  Mandans,  tliese  authors  assert  that 
previous  to  living  upon  the  :\Iissouri  "th(>y  ])robably  occupied 
some  portion  of  the  Ohio  vaHey:"  that  tliat  vaHey  "would  seem 
to  have  served  as  a  point  of  dispersal  whence  tlie  Plains  members 
of  the  Siouan  stock  are  supposed  to  have  moved  in  four  succes- 
sive migrations"— the  language  of  tlie  :\Iandans  being  regarded 
by  them  as  "unquestionably  of  Siouan  stock,  but  does  not  appear 
to  show  very  much  closer  alliliation  with  oik^  tlian  witli  another 
branch  of  that  stock;"  tlial      informal  ion  upon  the  :\Iandan 
language  is  exceeding  scarce  and  no  very  accurate  or  full  gram- 
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matical  sketch  exists."   They  dwell  upon  the  lightness  and  other 
peculiarities  of  complexion  of  the  Mandans,  stating :  -  There  can 
be  little  question  that  there  was  a  tendency  toward  light 
complexion  among  the  Mandans,  and  aU  of  the  authorities,  even 
Maximilian,  express  the  opinion  that  this  was  not  from  contact 
with  the  whites;"  and  while  declaring  it  ''difacult  t^  decide 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  peculiarities,  they  add:    '^It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  either  m  language 
or  in  physical  characteristics  of  any  European  origin  or  admix- 
ture "   No  professed  study  of  this  latter  question  seems  to  have 
been  made  bv  those  worthy  authors,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  from  said  publication.    We  regret  that  we  did  not  have 
access  to  a  copy  of  said  work  in  time  to  have  dealt  with  it  m  the 
proper  place  in  the  foregoing  paper.  :■■  ;  - 
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602 
418 


296, 
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Caucasian   

Ceautoin.  Mr  

Ceremony,  Annual  religious 
Ceremonies,  Four  cardinal 

points   

Ceremonies,  Tortures  

Ceremony,  Okeepa  

Certifi'-ate,  Catlin's  

Chaboillex  

Chaboneau  379.  381,  530,  599 

Characteristics   277,  5o0 

Character   misunderstood   4dd 

Chein  •  11^^ 

Chiefs,  noted  349.  421,  634 

Chien  river  

Cheyeines   

;  294,  295.  296,  307,  3S8,  568 

Chevenne  delegation   361 

Cheyenne  river.. 293,  294,  296.  331 
Chippcways..355,  544.  548,  598,  602 

Chittenden,  Hiram  M   626 

Christian   religion   ^49 

 364,  389 

  526 


Burial  ceremony  •  •  • 

Burial  scaffolds  404 

Burleigh  county  

Caches  or  pits  

Camex'on   

Campbell   

Canada   

Cannon  Ball  river... 

Canoe=;,  skin  

Cards,  European  playing  

Cathol'^c   

Catlin..277,  278,  289,  292,  304 

609.  612.  622.  722.  729. 
Catlin.  account  of  Mandans.. 

Catlin  s  certificate  

Catlin  crHicised  

Catlin.  inaccuracy  

Catlin's  medicine  opposed  

Catlin  museum  

Catlin  White  medicine   ^aj 


287 
609 
372 
544 
345 
639 
378 
591 
633 
439, 

406 
519 

,  629 

. 

.  440 
.  477 


524 
508 
609 
518 
395 


277, 


310.  311, 
'>c>3 


Anti- 


314 
295 
306 
360 


404 


312 


613 


Christmas  

Civiliried.  can  be 
Clarke,  General. 

Clarke,  Lieut  

Clark,  W.  P  

Clark  counsels  peace, 

Clark,  Arthur  H.  Co   ^28 

Coal  Bluff   ^-"^ 

Coale.and  Maxwell  

Collections,  American 

uarian  Society  

Commissioner    of    Indian  Af- 

fai'*^   

Complexion   340,  423,  618 

Conclusions  of  Deland   "-^ 

Conte-lerated  village  :294,  300 

Congregational  church         621,  63o 

Congregational  Missionary  So- 
ciety   

Coquard,  Father  

Corn   

Cultivation   

Dance   

Corn  and  meat  

"Corn    Mother"  ••  610 

Coues,  Dr. .  • 

..2S3.  285,  286,  297,  392,  329, 

Council   '  

Court.-hip.  marriage  

Crawford,  Ij  

Creation   

Crees  2S8.  293.  307,  30S.  313.  319 

Cris  i'aniti  Blanc   ^^2 

Crooked   river  •  •  •  •  - 

Crows..  2S6.  313.  342.  357.  3S1  406^ 
425.   431.   433.   537.   536,    548,  619 
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281 
383 
542 
585 
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Culture,  archeology  and 

lOS  '002 bei05t^a 

■   aS^nSuBi 

Dakoxa  Mawatani   305 

Dallor,  Mrs.  Mary  Louise   728 

Dance,  buffalo   456 

Bull    o02 

Corn    585 

Dances  and  songs,  scalp  dance 

 455,  557,  597 

Dandies^    443 

Davies.  Dr.  Gomer  E   728 

Dead,  grief  for   419 

Death,  ceremonies   370 

Deities    5»9 

De  L'  Isle,  map  of   282 

De  Land's  visit   639 

Conc'usions   721 

De  Lacigne,  R.  B   329 

De  Smet   637 

Devil's  Lake  region   294 

Devil','  Lake,  N.  D  296,  307,  571 

Dickson,  Mr   378 

Dipauch  ..559,  562 

Discipline   546 

Dishes,  clay   448 

Ditch<?s,   Palisades   409 

Dog   Indians  333,  338 

_  Dog   river.   344 

Dogs   .''   541 

D'Orbugny    559 

Dotame   336 

Doughty,  Hon.  Albert  F   728 

Drake   282 

Drawings  cn  robes   551 

Drewyer,  Mr  *.   379 

Dwellings    606 

Dube,  Joseph   329 

Du  Bois  river   386 

Duluth    307 

Du):ion,  Mr   378 

Eastman,  Dr.  Charles  291,  728 

Eaton,    Henry   621 

Eeh-na-dee    501 

Eeh-teeh-tsa    501 

Effigies,    Minnesota   615 

Egyptians    637 

Elbow  Woods.  N.  D   302 

England    278 

Entrapped  by  Sioux   4  59 

Epi^:copal    633 

European  blood   619 

European  playing  cards   591 

Evans,    Mr   355 

Evil  Spirit  471,  505 

Fair  Skin   618 

Fall    313 

Fall  Indians   358 
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Families    544 

Fargnan,  Raphael  329 

Farmers    631 

Fastings,   feasts   464 

Feasts,  ornaments   336 

Festivals,  the  ark   577 

p'estival,  buffalo   584 

Fevers   430 

First  Indian  council   351 

Flatheads   282,  343,  402 

Flood,  Residium  of   501 

Food    364 

Animal    544 

Foolish  Chief   647 

Fort,  location  of  355,  387 

Fort  Atkinson   300 

Fort  Berthold  

280,  283,  291,   293,   294,  300,  606, 

610. 

Deland's  visit  to   639 

Agency,  Indian   302 

Fort  Clarke  

 284,  288,  530,  561,  610,  637 

Access    to   551 

Fortifications    610 

Fort  La  Reine  281,  282,  628 

Fort  Mandan  

..283.  288.  298,  309,  389,  392.  634 

Fort  Stevenson   300 

Four  F.ears  446,  477,  629,  634 

Fowk?,.  Gerard  721,  728 

Freckled  Pawnees   282 

French   traders   617 

French  Trading  Company   309 

Gallatin,  Albert  312,  313 

Gaelic    605 

Gambling   338 

Games   363,  463,  473,  559 

Gar  row,  Mr   375 

Gass,   Patrick  385,  391 

Gens  de  Chevaux   628 

Gens  des  Souliers   286 

Gens  dis  vatch  336,  338 

German  sounds   604 

Ghost  He;irt   647 

Girard.    Mr  306,  310 

Glass  work   614 

Glazed  ornaments,  Rees   615 

God    34 

Golgotna    404 

Ci-cles    419 

Gonorrhoea   among   602 

Grand    Bend   385 

Grand  river  305.  33  4.  396 

Grand    village   395 

Gravjbines.  Mr   371 

Grapevine    569 

Great  Lakes   276 
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  351 

337,  465 


300. 
386, 


302,  312, 
390,  396, 

  345 


Great  Medicine  

Great  Spiiit  

Gros  Ventre  

280,  286,   293.  295, 
331,  339.  340,  344, 
397,  399,  406,  621. 
Gulf  of  Mexico..... 

Gunn,    Donald  ■   til 

Habitat   "  

Haewas  

Hair  

Hairy  Horn  

Half  'vVhite  

Haliotls,  shells  

Hall,  Rev.  C.  L  

Hall,  Ilex.  R.  D  

.  Hamersly  &  Co.,  L.  R 

Ha-na-tah-mu-mauh    4-1 

Hancock,  Mr..  •  •  • 

American  In- 
.  .290,  292,  296, 


,423, 


278 
338 
619 

  395 

  423 

  616 

639,  728 
,302,  304 
  306 


378 


of 


Handbook 
dians.  . . 

Hardihood   

Harlan   

Harper,  F.  P  

HayaLl  

Hayden   

Head  dress  

Heart  river  

289,-291,   292,  293, 
630,  722. 
Henry,  Alexander.  . 
Henry,  Thompson,  Journals 


392, 


290, 


305 
552 
549 
728 
729 
305 
430 


296,  530,  611, 
.277,   297.  392 


285, 
296. 


329 
611 

605 


Hidatsas....286,  292,  306 

Dictionary  and  grrammar 
Ethnography     and  phil 
ology  •  

Highly  civilized  ••-  f"* 

Histopa   

Historical  Society 

History.  Early... 

Hit-him.in-the-back   ^-  64^ 

Hodge.  Dr.  F.  W. 

Hokoahki 


"Wisconsin 


605 


568 
728 
611 


.  .  .293,  728 
600 
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H  303, 

627, 

728 

433 

359 

ise 
of 

435 

368, 

541 

474 

475 

.451, 

542 

531 

329 

Horns,  s 

Horsss 

Mexican 
Racing 

Hospitality 

Hottentots 

Houle,  LiOui 
Howard.  General  C.  H. .  . 
Hudson's  Bay.... 307,  328, 
Hungarian  saddles  


349. 


621 
617 

592 
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355.  365 

  593 

 593 

 341 

 345 

  358 


Hunt   

Antelope   

Buffalo   •  •  " 

Rocky  mountains, 

Illinois  country  

Indian  corn  

Indian  sign  language. 308.  314.  366 

Inhabited  South  Dakota   2iS 

Intelligence,  morality  

Interpreter     to     Lewis  and 
Clarke    f  l 

~  ^"^^ 29lV33i,'34V.  343 
  396 


James  river 

Jausseume,   Rene  • 

Jeffreys'  map  

Jesseaume,  M  

Jewish  customs  

Jonsquard,  Chrysostome 

Jussome   

Justice   

Kagohami   

Kagonomokshe 

Kales   

Kani-Sachka   

Kansas  warpath  

Kinongewiniris   

Kipp,  Monsr.  J 


350. 


282 

379 

436 

329 

329 

373 

353 

352 

338 

577 

332 

281 


312  438,  491,  519,  729 

Kirk,  Simon  J.-..'  301,  302,  728 

Kites   

Knife  river  

288,  289,  294.  298.  300,  310,  342 
343',  392,  402,  611,  612,  635. 

Knisteneaux   

Ko-ka   

Konza   

I^adder.  ancient  

Languages   

Changes   in  dialects  

 312,  604,  620 

Ree  no  resemblance   620 

Sonants   

La  France.  J.  B  

La  Grave.  Francois.  . 
Lake  Superior  


!36 


282,  355 

  472 

  540 

  630 

613,  687 


619 
329 
329 
307 


,281, 


309  313 

  600 

 359.  372 

  513 

Pathfinders  of 


Lake  Winnipeg  

 280,    289,  307 

Lances   

Laroche,  Mr  

Last  race  

Laut,  Agnes  C. 

the  West  

Leaving  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
Le  Borgne  

 373,  374.  380,  382 

Legglns.  breech  cloths.. 

Le  Rave.  Charles  

Journal  of  


383, 
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634 
277 
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Legend,  vine   ^21 

Earth,   tortoise   523 

Le  Vaillant   ^31 

Lewis,  first  meeting  with   350 

Lewis  and  Clarke  

277.  283,  284,  285,  286,  287,  290, 
291,  297,  298,  299,  306,  308,  311, 
Sis!  330,  334,  401,  423,  611,  612, 

-^i^ 

Journals   

Lightning  Bolt   472 

-  Liposka-numakaki   

Little  Bend  

Little  Big  Belly  village  

Little  Cherry  

Little  Crow   '^^^^ 

Little  Mi.-^souri  300, 

Little   owl  -^^1.  6 

His  story  .  641 

Little  Raven  352,  364 

Little  Sioux  river  33d 

Loaves  Ill 

Catlin's  description   *>u» 

.         Frame  of   ^07 

Interior  

Maximilian   

Medicine   ^09,  610 

Old  Siyle   m 

Palisades   

Roofs    416 

■R"ins    of   If 

Sod  house   ^"^^ 

Women  work  on  them   607 

Log  housos  -  608 

Long,   Major  -38.  596 

LongsdorfC  

Lower  Fall  Indians  

Lower  White  Earth   611 

Lutaio   

Macale-4er,  college  library...  728 

Macvntosh   

Madoc,  Prince   ^76 

Madocian    theory   276 

Mahaha    -^"^ 

Mahas   

Mahahas    ^^'^ 

Mahna-narra   ^30 

Mahantas    -^^ 

Mahchsi-Karchde    ^30 

■     Mahnon    285 

Mah-sish    472 

Mah-tahp-ta-ha    422 

Mah-.to-lic-ha    422 

Mah-to-toh-pa  421.  477,  482 

Mahnotah  .'.   358 

Mato-numangkake    530 
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Mandan. 

Aborigines  of  South  Dako- 
ta   275 

Villages   .  .    287 

Mandaa.  North  Dakota  

 278,  288,  292,  297 

Man-di-tongue-go    339 

Margry-    327 

Manitoba   ^   307, 

Mantaiies    281 

Marque  de  la... 316,  317,   321.  322 

Marriage  ceremony   341 

Mato-Mihte     530 

Matani    612 

Math.iws  caches  

 286,  305,  605,  609  617,  631, 

Ma  to    Chi  ha   531 

Mato-tope   577,  600 

Matootonaha    39  4 

Ma-ioo-to-ha   •  631 

Mawcani     612 

Maxmilian   

278,  292,  293,  301,  305,   529,  605, 
635,  ';12,  729. 

McCracken,    Mr   349 

McDoanelVs  Journal   329 

McDougall's  house   285 

Mcintosh's  early  visit   617 

McKenzie   379,     548,  636 

McLean  county,  N.  D   300 

Meals    542 

Meat,  how  cured   454 

Medicine    589 

Boar   291 

Festi^als,  the  ark   577 

Lodges  417,  539.  609,  610 

Serpents    587 

Stone  370,  588 

Metaharta    285 

Me-too-ta-hak   290,  306 

Mctutaukee   611 

Metutahaukish   611 

Metu-ir^hiinke    631 

Miahtanes   290.  305 

Mich'linvackinac    279 

Migrati.^ns    .  .\  307,   624,  630 

Mihti-Sh;:    569 

Mihti-PiBika    569 

Mih- Tiitl-ri-Hang-Kusa   

 530,  538.  568.  572,  576,  611 

Minltaree   

28.",,  28^.  295.  300.  312.  313,  357 
536.  54S- 

AhnaJiaways    3  51 

Meaning  of  word   622 

^Minnoosui  I  aroe   •  3  58 

Mini-makan   •  -96 

Ml-neek-e-sunk-te-ca  .  .  .'   422 
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.    Miry  oveek   392 

Mississippi  river  

..276,  291,  292,  293,  295,  309,  326 
Missouri  Historical  Society... 

  291,  728 

Missouri  Indians  333,  430 

Missouri  river  

276,  283,  288,  289,  290,  292,  293, 
295,  296,  297,  298,  300,  304,  306, 
307.  308,  309,  345,  408,  638,  722, 
729. 

Course    of   632 

Valley   ,294 

Missionaries    among-   633 

Mitchell,  D.  D  312,  617 

Letter   308,  309 

Miti-Utanhanke   631 

Montezuma    276 

Montreal    628 

Morals    633 

Moreau  river  292,  293,  296,  569 

Morgan  290,  292,  306,  729 

Mourning-    603 

Mound  Builders.  .276.  408,  624,,  726 

Controversy  as  to   624 

Mouse  river   279,  283,  379 

Madoe.   Prince   651 

Muskingum  river   289 

Musselshell   river   281 

Mysterious -medicine   499 

Mystery  Man  •  •  498 

Myths   ■   623 

First  man  at  sea   649 

Four  Bull  and  the  flood.  .  .  650 

H'dy   man   64  4 

Man,  the  first   643 

Middle  Hole   645 

Nahsi    S68 

Nanabush    ^'60 

Neill    281 

Account     of  Verendrye's 

Expedition    280 

Ne-vv  France   2i9 

New  TJght  on  the  Northwest..  392 

New-Wiet'.    610 

New- >\'ied. '  Prince   61-2 

New    Zeelandeis   '''"^^ 

Nolant.  Sieur.  .  .  .317.  321.  322.  32:*. 

Norris.    Col   620 

Noith<M-n    Indians   35:) 

Norliivt\~<t  Ci>nipaiiy  

-  285.  329.  350.  379.  388 

'Notes.    .\i>pendator\-   726 

Nu-m.t  h-ka-kf-e   •  612 

Numa;ip;k:.kc  5J9.  568.  571 

Numaiik-Miu  liana  ....  559,    562.  577 

Numidik-inu*  k-H-nah    519 

Nuptadl    611 
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Numeta   •.   612 

Obsidian  quarries   625 

Work  of  ancestors   627 

Oheenaw-Shahaka   370 

Ohenaw    360 

Ohha^v   •  373 

Ohio  276.  292,  289,  729 

Okippe    ^^'^ 

Old     Fort     Pierre     and  her 

neighbors    284 

Okandanas    343 

Okeepa    610 

Ceremony    609 

Omahas   281,  430 

Omah:ink-Chiha    560 

Numakshi's  stick   563 

Ompah  467,  468 

Ompschara   373 

Oratory    550 

Orders,  badges   552 

Order.s,   women   557 

Origin    526,  530 

Ornaments    532 

Osage  river  330,  600 

Ospekakaernousques    282 

Ottoes   ,  •  •  •  332 

Packineau,  J...;   641 

Pactineaude,    Pattineaux,Chas.  641 
I'ainted  Woods,  North  Dakota  290  ' 

Paintille,  M   344 

l^iinting-    376 

Paintings  of  explained   438 

Eyes   move   441 

Pananas   .....320,  326 

Pananis    320 

Panis    281,  333 

Pant  pie,    Mr   251 

Parker,  i-.  D.   330 

Pardo.  M   332,  338,  341,  342 

I'atagonij.ns    545 

Pathfinders    of    the    West,  by 

A.  C.  Le.ut   32  8 

I'atriarchs    634 

P.iun^di  "Indians   357 

J'awnees  ......43,  261,  536-,  621,  723 

Of  the  Platte   2S2 

Peaceable,   etc-   304.  4  22 

Peace     relations.     neglect  of 

g(>\-iTnment   ■   618 

Pciiri.skit.    Puhpa   599 

Pt-moina    598 

People  of  the  Fast   275 

I'eople  of  the  Pheasants   274 

Peron    531 

Pete/son.  1)1-.  Cyrus  A   291 

Pbarao!,    636 

Plant.s,  w'ld   543 

IMatle  river  282,  333 
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Polygamists    449 

Polytheism    632 

Pompey's  Pillar...   378 

Poor  Wolf  293,  294,  634 

Population,  various  tribes....  612 

Portage  La  Prairie   628 

Portraits,  astonishment  at....  437 

Pottawatomies    544 

Pottery    322 

Not  of  civilized  race.. 626,  684 

Prairie  fires   ...  373 

Pride    551 

Problems,  unsolved   637 

Prudery      547 

Punchas    430 

Quixote,   Don   626 

Race,  declining.   634 

Last  of   513 

Raid  -n  meat   369 

Rain  making   466 

Maker    470 

Stopping    466 

Ramsey,  Governor   281 

Raven  Man   374 

Rapi  l   312,  313 

Raye,  Le.  Journal  of   344 

Red  Cow  621 

Red  Lake  Chippewas   281 

Red  river  281,  307 

Ree  ,  .302,  396.  621 

Relationship   548 

Religion   . . .  .492,  497 

Guardian   spirit,  medicine 

pipejj   573 

'  Origin   362 

Religious    phases  -  311 

Reynolds,  Col   [.  619 

Ricara.  Rickarees,  Ricarus.... 

 298,  299,  313,  333,  390 

Delegation  ,   390 

Village   huts  333,  349 

^  Riggs,  Rev.  Stephen  R   621 

Road   river   342 

Robes,  painting  on......   335 

Robinson,  Doane  301,.  332,  728 

Robinson,     Dr.     Delorme  W. 

 297,  300,  313,  728 

Rocky  Mountains   598 

Rohanka-Tanihaka    ....^   560 

Rooptahee    396 

Ruhptare   ^  630,  538,  572 

-  Ruins      347,  631 

:Rus  331,  340.  344 

Rushing  Eagle  629,  646 

Ruptari   611 

Sacrifices   464,  520 

Saint   Johns   331 

Salteurs   297,  393 
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Salt  Springs   343 

Sam-ja-ka-ko-kah   422,  425 

Sandy   Lake   281 

Sanford,   Major    470 

Santee  Normal  Institute   302 

Santees    303 

Saskaskawan  river   358 

Saskatchewan    river..   289 

Sasqui    river  330,  343 

Satan    506 

Saulier    \illage   339 

Savages    423 

Savanna  river   281 

Say,    Dr  313,  540 

Scalp  dance  557,  597 

Schoolcraft   310,  617,  729 

School  of  war   595 

Seehk-hee-da   422 

Seeing  Snake   367 

See-pohs-kah-numah-kah-kee .  407 

Serpents,  medicine   587 

Shahaka   363 

Sha-ko-ka   422 

Sham  fight,  boys   461 

ShanaCelt,   Dr   625 

Sharhas    361 

She-he-ke   401,  403  ' 

Shell    river   281 

Shells    Ahalone   616 

Dentalium    617 

Haliotes   :   616 

Iroquois"   616 

Trade    in   616 

Shepherd's  creek   347 

Shields   600 

Shoe   379 

Shoe   Indians  ,   357 

Shoshones  313,  352,  381 

Shotawhorora    371 

Shooting  at  short  range   474 

Sibley  island  287,  298 

Sibley  rifle  pits   625 

Sih    Chida    531 

Sioux  

292,  296,  301,  302,  303,  304,  308, 
309,  312.  315.  a39.  343,  380,  381, 
387,  537.  598.  . 

Hostilities    390 

Origin    301 

Raid   344 

River    344 

Rumors     Qf     attacks  on 

Aricaras  . .  v   372 

Threats   -   356 

Tribe  of  the  Northwest.,  305 

Spiuske,    Mihte   530 

Sisseton    301 

Sissatons   372 
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Skidi   

Skin,  color  of. 
Smallpox 
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  290 

  532 

 308,  635 

Smoke,  powder  of   441 

Smith.5onian    Institution   477 

Snake    Hill   392 

Tribe   375,  377,  402 

Soublette    ^44 

Souris  river  279,  283,  328,  379 

South  Dakota.  ..  .289,  296,  568,  722 

South   Seas   S3S 

South    villages  290.  306 

Spaii\   -   '-^[^^ 

Spaniards  .... 
Speeches  of .  . 
Spinden,  H.  J 
Spirit,  evil 
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Thunder    Bird   561 

Time,  divisions  of  year.... 591,  592 

Titon    343 

Tortures    508 

Groat  Spirit  victims   512 

Trade,  intertribal   616 

Pacific  shells   616 

Traders    349 

Traditions   63  2 

Flood   519 

Tranquille,  Joseph  "329 

Traps   •   594 

Tribal  sign,  tattooing   300 

Tucas   276 


526 
.  .  .  353 
...  729 

505,  522 


Sport,  shooting   474 

Standing  Bear   647 

Standing  Rock  Agency   639 

Staitan   .  .  .  .'   296 

Stanton.  N.   D  283,  293 

Stature,    hair   424 

Stationary   tribe   628 

Steam    spook...'   468 

Steinbreuek,  E.  R..2SS,  292,  637,  72S 

Stillwater    river...   343 

St.  Johns   34  5 

St.  Louis   34  4,  408 

River   •■•  281 

  372 

,   610 

  517 

  589 


St.  Peter's  • 

Stocka/jes  

Stoicism,  superior 
Stone,  medicine  . .  . 


63d 
600 
559 
427 


St.  Peter's  steamboat  

Sudk-shih   

Superstitions   

Swimming   

Tabeau,   M   373 

Tanner   

Tascodiac    Ettigies   625 

Tattooing   537 

Tawnoheo    3d2 

Taylor,  J.  H   290,  728 

Te- ho -pee -nee- wash- ee- 

washa-pooska    499 

Temperament    412 

Tetons   303,   312,  372 

River    344 

  331 

  373 

 ...  306 

  306 


>  Tetoii-anah-Sioux  . 

Tetuck-opinreha  .  . 
/-  Tlianktowans   

Thanktoii\N-:innas  . 


Thomas,   A.   W   640 

Tliomp.^on,    David  28;>,  329 

Three  Tribes  606.  611 

Three  rivers   343 


Tunics,  moccasins. 


431 


Turtle-  mountain  279,  343 

Two  chiefs  629,  634 

Tyler's  creek  ->  333 

Umfroville,  Edward  -286 

Upham.    Warren   ''29 

Upper  Fall  Indians   285 

Upsaroka   •  •   313 

Utasiaout    chactas   282 

Vanity    443 

Vercndrye,  La   277 

Verendrye,  Chevalier  319,  321 

Verendrye,   Francois   328 

Vereudryo,    Pierre   328 

Verendrye   

2S0,  297,   308.   314,   327,   328,  329, 

617. 

Met  Mandans  where   279 

Visits  'of   628 

^'ictitns  oi'  tortures   512 

Views    of   Louisiana   405 

A'iliages    .  .   

321,  339,  356.  404,  407,  417,  297, 
6^0,  630,  631,  638,  729. 

Visits,  Verendrye.  ...    628 

Wabick  river   281 

XVak-a-dah-liee   

  407,    468,    469,    471,  472 

Availed  villages   308 

WaU.isoons    35i 

  4S5 

;0S-.  381.  598 

  378 

  344 

  595 

  475 

  467.  46S 

  33  8 

  280,  29  0 

  313 

  3S6 

  336 

  598 


AA'augotap 
Wars   


Aricaras   

Soldiers   

S.-!iool  of  

War  party  

A\'ar-rah-pa   

Warv'.ina  river  

AVashburn.  X.  D  

Wa.-<hington,  D.  C  

AVata'ioons   

AVaiap  xhatoes   

Weapons   
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